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Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  Wednesday,  November  Twelfth 

Details  are  to  be  found  on  page  two  of  this  issue 


THE  MERRIAM  BARN  100  YEARS  AGO 

For  many  years,  steady  inquiry  failed  to  locate  a  picture  of  what  had  once  stood  on 
extensive  stoneworks  to  be  found  in  the  triangular  area  between  Merriam  Street  and 
Concord  Road,  which  until  recently  when  acquired  by  the  Town  for  conservation 
purposes,  was  modemly  known  as  “Weston  College  Land.”  When  the  foliage  dis¬ 
appears,  why  not  stroll  down  the  lane  (no  vehicles)  to  take  a  look  for  yourselves? 
Overgrown  with  brambles  and  scrub,  the  large  foundations  provide  no  insight  as  to  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  structure  they  had  once  supported.  Visitors  share  our  admira¬ 
tion  that  ramparts  of  such  size  could  have  been  set  in  place  by  oxen-powered  block  and 
tackle  prior  to  the  advent  of  modem  weight-lifting  equipment 

The  above  photograph  came  to  light  last  May  7th  in  Campion  Center  (“Weston 
College”)  Library  when  our  newest  member  rewarded  our  call  of  the  previous  week  by 
phoning:  “Our  archivist  will  gladly  loan  you  an  old,  not  too  clear  picture  of  the  Merriam 
Bam.”  We  rejoice  in  sharing  this  “find”  with  our  readers.  Article(s)  in  preparation  for 
future  issues  will  bring  out  certain  facets  of  Merriam  Bam  and  Farm  lore,  adding 
references  to  the  family  itself  whose  contributions  to  the  character  and  culture  of  our 
Town  were  substantial. 

The  Merriam  Bam  in  Weston,  built  in  1876,  was  said  to  have  been  “one  of  the 
largest  in  Middlesex  County.”  Such  an  elaborate  landmark  should  have  lived  for 
centuries.  Its  tragic  destruction  by  fire  54  years  ago  is  described  on  Page  3. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  JOSIAH  SMITH  TAVERN 
NOVEMBER  12  FEATURES  TALK  ON 

“BOSTON’S  AEROPLANE  FEVER  70  YEARS  AGO” 

What  is  sure  to  be  another  lively  annual  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Ball  Room  of 
the  historic  1757  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  12, 
beginning  promptly  at  8  o’clock.  At  that  meeting  we  1  be  treated  to  an  account  of  a 
dramatic  event  that  happened  over  Boston  in  1910- only  seven  years  after  the  Wnght 

Brothers  made  man’s  first  heavier-  than-air  flight.  ...  ....  ..  .  , 

Today  most  of  us  take  airplanes  for  granted.  We  areri  t  the  least  bit  excited  when  we 
see  or  ride  in  one.  There  was  a  time,  though,  when  we  kids  rushed  outdoors  to  see  that 
man  in  a  machine  way  up  there  in  the  air!  Our  speaker,  Elmer  Osgood  Cappers  - 
member  of  our  own  board  of  directors  -  will  tell  about  the  first  time  Boston  people 
actually  saw  men  flying  about  in  their  kite-like  contraptions.  In  an  event  that  the  press 
described  as  “The  Harvard-Boston  Air  Meet”,  the  men  in  their  flying  machines  had 
taken  off  from  Squantum  across  the  Bay.  Mr.  Cappers,  Harvard  ’23,  headed  one  of 
Greater  Boston’s  banks  through  many  busy  years.  History  was  always  his  avocation. 
Already  author  of  many  books  and  papers  on  historical  topics,  he  currently  is  writing 
the  centennial  history  of  the  Country  Club. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Cappers’  talk,  a  concise  review  of  the  year’s  accomplishments  will  be 
directed  by  President  Riley.  He  will  welcome  comments  and  additional  suggestions  to 
plans  he  will  announce  for  the  coming  year’s  program  of  activity.  Mr.  John  Brooks, 
phone  894-3232,  again  heads  the  nominating  committee  which  would  like  to  have 
suggestions  from  you  of  available  and  qualified  members  to  serve  and  be  actively 
supported  by  every  resident  of  the  Town.  Ideally  our  boards  and  committees  comprise 
members  who  compositely  embrace  all  facets  of  Weston  life  so  that  all  of  us  are  joined 
together  in  keeping  Weston  what  it  has  been  to  so  many  of  us  for  so  long. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  meeting.  A  pleasant  social  hour  will  follow  when  old  friend¬ 
ships  are  renewed  and  new  ones  formed.  It’s  a  perfect  occasion,  too,  to  introduce  a  new 
member.  See  you  November  12th! 


OUR  NEXT  ISSUE  REACHES  YOU  IN  JANUARY 

When  looking  for  that  Christmas  gift  -  or  welcome  to  the  new  neighbor,  a  family 
birthday,  a  wedding  or  other  gift  -  don’t  overlook  the  following  Weston  Historical 
Society  publications,  ranging  from  bedside  favorite  “Once  Upon  A  Pung”  (second 
printing),  amusing  Random  Recollections”,  historical  tour  guide  “Windows  on 
Weston  and  the  Historical  Map  of  Weston,”  to  nationally  acclaimed  “One  Town  in 
the  American  Revolution:  W  eston  Massachusetts”  which  was  one  of  our  Town’s  most 
outstanding  accomplishments  during  the  commemoration  of  our  nation’s  Bicentennial 
observance  in  19 76 .  All  the  above  are  available  at  our  Society’s  rooms  in  the  Josiah 
vSnl i^UI^nS  Wednesday  afternoon  “open  house”.  At  all  other  times,  Mrs. 
David  M.  Kellogg,  Jr.  at  893-0824  will  gladly  supply  delivery  and  other  information, 
including  costs.  All  proceeds  swell  our  growing  Endowment-Memorial  Fund,  thanks  to 
the  authors  and  publishers  generosity. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

*  pLV^SIN isa“es ' Pa,rticularly March  1 969,  Vol.  V, No.  3, pages 3  and 

Ho.^TW w ?L  a?dT^ay  193  VoL  XII.  No.  4,  first  five  pages,  “The 
ducrionTIf  nr  m *  pU'  j:  Af*  Unusual  Centennial,”  -  add  enthusiasm  to  our  intro- 
and  hictnrir  rodrlnn,.?  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr.  as  the  new  owners  of  this  handsome 

Cronin  nf  ?  1 7  CnnmrH  ij  ^7  ®oston  ^ost  R°ad-  Likewise,  we  welcome  Mrs.  Jane 
I  t»  ,  f  Road  as  our  newest  member.  It  was  she  through  whom  “at  long 

Barn  °u  0ne  of  this  issue  the  picture  of  the  Merriam 

ston  College  Land  in  its  earliest  days  more  than  two  centuries  before  1922. 
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THE  MERRIAM  BARN  FIRE 

By  H.  Bentley  Crouch 

It  was  1 :40  in  the  morning  of  October  30, 1 926  when  Erlon  Merrill,  Weston’s  only 
permanent  firefighter,  answered  the  phone  to  his  upstairs  apartment  over  Cutting’s 
Store1  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Central  Fire  Station.  An  excited  voice  announced 

. .  the  Merriam  Bam  is  on  fire!”  Although  the  weather  was  cloudy  with  intermittent 
rain  showers,  the  glow  of  the  fire  was  already  in  the  sky  as  Merrill  raced  next  door  to  the 
station.  Setting  up  Box  542  on  the  whistle,  he  responded  by  himself  with  Weston’s  first- 
line  truck  -  the  1914  White  equipped  with  350  g.p.m.  pumping  engine. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  he  was  confronted  with  a  rapidly  spreading  blaze  which  had 
originated  in  the  center  section  of  the  bam.  Call  fighter  Harold  Stevens  had  already 
come  on  the  fire,  driving  over  from  his  house  on  Conant  Road.  Together  they  drove  the 
truck  past  the  burning  bam  and  down  to  so-called  “College  Pond”  about  1 ,000  feet  to 
the  rear  of  the  structure.  In  order  to  get  the  apparatus  close  enough  to  the  pond  to  draft 
water  (no  hydrants  in  the  area  those  days),  it  was  necessary  to  drive  into  the  mud  at 
water’s  edge  where  the  truck  became  mired.  A  2^4”  hose  line  was  stretched  from  the 
pump  back  to  the  conflagration  and  directed  upon  the  bam  which  by  now  was  totally 
engulfed  in  fire. 

By  then  it  was  evident  that  the  bam  itself  would  be  totally  destroyed,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  house.  In  this,  the  Fire  Department 
was  successful  but  by  dawn  all  that  was  left  of  the  bam  were  a  few  smoking  timbers  and 
other  rubble  which  had  fallen  into  the  basement.  All  livestock  had  been  released  early 
and  not  a  one  was  lost  Although  no  cause  was  ever  assigned  to  the  fire  there  was 
speculation  that  a  wood  stove,  fired  up  a  few  days  earlier,  might  possibly  have  caused 
timbers  to  smoulder  for  some  time  before  igniting  during  the  night  The  Waltham  News- 
Tribune  reported  the  loss  as  estimated  to  be  $35, 00(P  while  official  Fire  Department 
records  show  that  $11,000  was  the  amount  of  insurance  paid.  Regardless  of  which 
figure  one  chooses  to  accept,  it  seems  hard  to  realize  today  that  one  of  the  largest  bams 
in  Massachusetts  could  be  totally  destroyed  with  a  dollar  loss  of  such  small  amount. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  fire  is  recounted  by  a  Weston  citizen  who  chooses  to 
remain  anonymous.  It  seems  that  there  was  another  large  bam  which  was  tom  down  in 
1950  and  was  situated  on  Conant  Road  near  today’s  Sears  Road.  Its  tenant  was  the 
Weston  Saddle  and  Bridle  Club.  Although  it  was  during  Prohibition,  rumor  has  it  that 
the  Club  was  known  to  hold  soirees  on  occasions  at  which  various  tonics  were 
dispensed.  While  absolute  truth  of  this  rumor  has  never  emerged,  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
word  of  the  fire  was  spread  about,  a  large  gathering  of  well-attired  ladies  and  gentlemen 
set  out  from  the  Club  across  the  fields  to  the  Merriam  Street  site  of  the  blaze.  As  they 
“carried  on”  in  rather  loud  and  boisterous  manner,  it  was  remarked  that  only  a  fire  of 
such  magnitude  could  cause  members  of  the  “Saddle  and  Bottle  Club”  to  be  drawn 
away  from  their  nightly  pleasures! 

1  Located  then  where  present  rectory  stands. 

2  Near  railroad  bridge  on  Concord  Road,  Cherry  Brook  Station. 

3  Miss  Elizabeth  Kastner  of  the  Waltham  Historical  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Waltham  Public  Library’s 
Research  staff  had  already  painstakingly  copied  for  us  all  six  paragraphs  of  the  article  to  which  Mr.  Crouch 
refers.  It  occupied  much  of  Page  One  in  the  paper’s  October  30, 1 926  issue.  Condensed  excerpts  that  follow 
may  provoke  further  research. 

Headed  “MERRIAM  BARN  IN  WESTON  IS  BURNED  TODAY”  with  subheading  “Stock  is  saved 
but  the  building  is  a  total  loss”,  the  article  tells  us: 

“The  large  bam  on  the  Merriam  estate  in  Weston  was  totally  destroyed  early  this  morning  by  afire  of 
undetermined  origin . . .  With  great  difficulty  farm  hands  and  others  saved  cattle  and  horses . . .  The  large 
bam,  one  of the finest  in  Weston  and  erected  on  an  elaborate  plan . . .  was  located  on  Merriam  Street. . .  the 
fire  was  discovered  this  morning  shortly  after  1:30  by  one  of  the  farm  employees  and  he  sounded  the  alarm. 
When  the  fire  department  arrived,  the  flames  were  making  rapid  headway ...  the  central  part  of  the  large 
structure  was  in  flames .  .  .  cattle  and  horses  had  been  released ...  all  were  saved 

“ The  fire  department  laid  long  lines  of  hose  but  before  the  water  streams  were  in  action . . .  the  structure 
was  doomed. . .  comparatively  little  hay  in  the  loft  but  large  amount  of  farm  equipment  and  dairy  material 
was  stored  in  the  building  and  destroyed. . .  The  house  which  is  some  distance  from  the  bam  was  wet  down 
and  saved. . .  stove  in  harness  room  but  as  far  as  could  be  learned. . .  no  fire  in  it  for  the  past  two  days. . .  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  continued .  .  .  Damage  is  estimated  at  $35,000.  ” 
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“THIRTEEN  OF  THE  FIFTY  ARE  LEADBETTERS!” 

Six  members  of  today’s  history-minded  Girl  Scouts  with  one  of  their  leaders,  scan 
the  names  of  the  50  “scholars”  at  Southwest  District  School  142  years  ago  that  show 
through  both  sides  of  the  beautiful  frame  which  was  made  and  presented  to  our  Society 
last  March  by  our  fellow  member,  Gilbert  Upham  as  announced  in  our  last  issue.  Listed 
according  to  classes  by  the  still  unidentified  teacher  from  a  little  girl  of  3  in  the  “First” 
Class  to  three  1 9  year  old  boys  in  the  “Fifth”,  we  are  summarizing  them  by  families  as 
follows:  Leadbetter  13;  Jones  6;  Brown,  Mclntire,  Smith  and  Train  4  each;  Earl, 
Greenwood,  and  Harrington  3  apiece;  Stevens  2,  and  just  one  each  with  names  of 
Child,  Childs,  McNeal,  and  Roberts.  Quite  a  few  of  the  above  are  to  be  found  on  the 
tombstones  of  Old  South  Burying  Ground  as  described  in  our  January  1978 
BULLETIN,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  Space  limitations  prevent  listing  each  full  name,  age, 
and  subjects  taken  by  each  pupil.  We  single  out  for  mention  one  Susanna  Jones  who 
though  only  12,  was  already  in  the  “First”  Class,  and  in  addition  to  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  and  History,  is  the  sole  occupant  of  a  column  with  the  bewildering  title 
“Watts”.  Any  member  wishing  to  examine  our  valuable  new  possession  should  contact 
our  curator,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fraser,  at  894-2872. 

In  the  background  of  the  above  picture,  taken  by  our  ever-cooperative  ally  on  the 
Junior  High  School  staff,  is  shown  the  Winter  Street  side  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  long 
since  a  residence,  which  was  erected  in  1 854  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor  at  the  comer 
of  Brown  Street  where  16  years  earlier,  our  50  “scholars”  had  learned  their  3  R’s.  As 
early  as  1 8 1 6,  a  committee  of  Nathan  Hagar,  Abijah  Fiske,  and  Isaac  Fiske  reported  to 
the  Town  that  it  was  “out  of  repair  both  externally  and  internally”  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  “divided  in  opinion  .  .  .  repairing  or  rebuilding,  one  or  other  absolutely 
necessary.”  In  those  days,  times  were  hard,  and  as  the  1837-38  record  shows,  school 
lasted  only  1 5  weeks  -  November  to  March  -  as  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  every  member  of 
the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest,  had  to  work  fulltime  to  keep  it  together. 


Left  to  right  above  are:  Laura  Harmon,  Caroline  Marple  (mostly  hidden),  Alison  Kamp,  Scoutleader 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kamp,  Gretchen  Kamp,  Lisa  Cacciatore,  and  Jeanne  Hart.  Photograph  by  Jack  Delaney. 
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THE  HOOK  AND  HASTINGS  ORGAN  FACTORY 

This  company  was  moved  from  Boston’s  Roxbury  section  to  Weston’s  Kendal 
Green  in  1 888.  It  was  headed  by  Francis  H.  Hastings  who  later  became  the  husband  of 
Anna  Cobum.  When  he  died  in  1916,  his  brother-in-law,  Arthur  L.  Cobum,  Sr., 
succeeded  him  and  ran  the  business  until  his  own  death  in  1 93 1 .  During  this  era,  one  of 
the  factory’s  masterpieces  was  the  organ  that  is  still  kept  in  steady  use  in  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City.  In  1936  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hastings  (“Aunt  Anna”),  majority 
stockholder,  had  the  buildings  tom  down.  Though  the  railroad  siding  at  Viles  Street  was 
removed,  “Hastings”  station  still  stands  to  serve  and  shelter  commuters  of  the  present 
day.  The  Society’s  collection  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  comprises  many  papers, 
photographs,  relics,  and  tools  of  this  enterprise  which  brought  enduring  prestige  to 
Weston. 

At  the  time  of  the  dismantling  44  years  ago,  Mr.  Upham  rescued  some  surplus  spare 
parts  that  had  been  tossed  into  the  nearby  dump  off  Church  Street  close  to  Kendal 
Green  Station.  “These  discards,”  he  writes,  “included  brand  new  bellows  too  heavy  to 
carry  home  intact,  so  I  sawed  them  into  feasible  size.”  One  of  his  hobbies  is  carving,  and 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  frame  he  made  to  protect  the  list  of  50  scholars  from  the 
Southwest  side  of  town  should  have  come  from  wood  he  salvaged  from  the  dump  in  our 
Northeast  comer.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  coincidence!  Back  in  1 927,  the  even  younger 
Mr.  Upham  had  helped  to  plant  1 6  seedlings  of  the  same  variety  of  tree  out  of  which  the 
organ  bellows  had  been  made.  Details  surrounding  this  phase  of  rambling  history 
should  be  of  interest. 

Having  visited  the  site  of  the  original  Southwest  District  School,  the  group  asked 
their  guide  to  take  them  to  those  16  tulip  trees  which  he  had  said  were  in  full  blossom 
that  very  morning.  Our  photographer’s  neighbor  and  Junior  High  School  pupil,  Laura 
Miltner,  replaced  the  Scoutleader’s  daughter,  Alison,  already  late  for  another 
appointment. 

Town  reports  make  no  mention  of  the  1927  planting  of  those  16  seedlings,  2  feet 
high,  which,  thanks  to  the  “vision”  of  Benjamin  S.  Blake,  Jr.,  with  the  backing  and 
blessing  of  other  town  officials  and  especially  the  Case  family,  had  been  raised  by  Peter 
Mezzett  on  “Hillcrest  Farm”  of  the  vast  Case  Estate  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
Town.  Each  seedling  was  surrounded  by  three  “sawed-off  Two  by  Fours”,  pounded 
into  the  ground.  Running  along  the  sidewalk  of  Newton  Street  from  Ash  Street  to  where 
Wellesley  Street  intersects,  they  grew  rapidly  to  add  much  beauty  and  charm  to  that 
lovely  spot  Apparently  the  project  was  all  done  privately,  for  no  record  of  expendi¬ 
tures  appears  in  any  of  the  Town’s  bookkeeping,  as  far  as  can  be  learned. 
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“The  wood  for  the  frame  came  from  such  a  beautiful  tree” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  as  has  been  true  so  often  before  and  since,  here  is  just 
another  case  of  beautification  projects  being  undertaken  and  effectuated  by  motivated 
citizens  with  approval  and  full  cooperation  of  responsible  and  appreciative  town 
officials.  It  is  delicate  to  mention  names,  for  through  these  past  three  centuries,  Weston 
has  been  blessed  with  innumerable  benefactors,  some  large  and  some  small,  some 
publicized  and  recognized,  others  modestly  anonymous,  but  all  of  them  made  great 
contributions  to  the  character  and  charm  of  this  great  little  Town  of  Weston. 


“LIRIODENDRON  TULIPIERA” 

According  to  Albert  Constantine’s  “KNOW  YOUR  WOODS”  (1959),  Page  3 1 5 
“the  wood  . .  .  works  very  easily  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  being  suitable  for  carving  ’ 
excellent  wood  for  painting.”  Weston  has  many  of  these  trees.  One  novelty  is  rapid 
growth.  Transplanting  is  hazardous  and  usually  fails.  “The  flowers  are  very  sweet  and  a 
mature  tree  will  yield  as  much  as  7  or  8  pounds  of  nectar  a  year.”  These  two  “close- 
ups”  by  fellow  member  Victor  C.  Hamish  reveal  details  of  the  tree’s  delicate  and  rare 
beauty.  They  were  taken  right  after  a  small  segment  of  Weston  old  and  young  walked 
into  yesteryear  together  one  morning  in  early  June  1980. 

Harold  G.  Travis 


A  ROAD  COMPLAINT  OF  LONG  AGO 

Preface:  Members  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  are  now  keeping  us  faithfully  posted  as  little 
“scraps”  of  old  town  records  turn  up  unexpectedly.  Though  as  in  the  following  quotations,  they  often  are 
incomplete  and  inconclusive,  we  publish  some  of  diem  as  matters  of  Weston  interest  both  educational  and 
entertaining.  May  they  inspire  amateur  researchers  to  come  forward  with  what  might  prove  to  be  a  “missing 
link”! 

Mr  Clark  Ashland  March  5th  [1870] 

Dear  Sir 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  oweimg  to  the  [  ]  ness  of  the  town  on  account  of  not  being  broke 

out  that  runs  from  the  main  road  to  Weston  from  Ashland  up  to  Mr.  Jones  i  broke  my  sleigh 
and  tiped  over  and  it  cost  me  3  dollars  and  75  Cts  to  fix  my  sleigh  and  i  want  you  to  pay  the 
same  if  i  hear  from  you  before  the  end  of  the  week  and  received  the  amount  $3 .75  i  shall  take 
no  further  notice  of  it  if  not  i  shall  try  other  means  to  collect  it.  you  may  go  and  see  Lizzie 
Leadbetter  and  she  will  tell  you  about  it  she  was  with  me  at  the  time  it  happened  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon  i  remain  yours  truely  s  Frank  Be„  Ashland  Mass 

P.  S.  i  shall  not  take  any  further  steps  to  recovering  damages  this  week  if  i  dont  get  an  answer 
from  this  this  week  look  out 


Apparently  Mr.  Clark  wrote  an  answer  on  March  23rd,  1870  which  wasn’t  found  by  our  sleuth  with  the  other 
letters,  quoted  herein,  which  were  discovered  by  former  Historical  Commission  member,  Elsie  Cooke,  just 
before  she  left  office  in  the  spring  of  1980:  110  years  after  the  distressing  incident  described  above. 
Chronologically,  the  next  letter  probably  interprets  its  contents  clearly.  Ed. 


Mr.  Clark 


Ashland  April  3  1870 
20Dear  Sir 

Your  letter  is  at  hand  of  the  23  rd  of  March  you  say  in  it  that  you  are  not  one  of  the  selectmen 

but  you  are  the  surveyer  and  you  are  the  one  to  settle  all  damages  and  if  you  want  to  save  any 

further  truble  you  send  me  3  dollars  and  75  cents  to  pay  for  my  [slay]  it  will  save  a  great  deal 

of  truble  for  i  am  going  to  get  payed  if  i  cost  me  500  dollars  to  get  and  i  have  5  witnesses  to  go 

on  the  stand  and  sware  that  the  road  was  not  passable  and  2  of  them  had  to  go  over  it  and  led 

their  horses  all  the  way  if  you  take  notice  of  this  and  send  me  my  pay  it  could  save  me  from 

doing  that  much  it  will  be  for  this  for  both  parties  that  i  should  not  do.  hopeing  to  hear  from 

you  soon  i  remain  yours  in  hast  _  ^  t  „ 

J  S.  Frank  Bell 

PSS  i  have  been  abut  see  a  lawyer  and  he  will  take  hold  of  it  if  you  do  not  pay  me  in  one 
week  S.  F.  Bell 


_  c  t-.  .  1 „  Weston  April  10th  1870 

To  S.  Frank  Bell 

Sir  Mr.  Sam’l  F.  Clark  informs  me  that  you  have  made  a  demand  upon  him 
for  damages  to  your  sleigh  last  season  on  the  Highway  if  you  have  a  just  demand  against  the 
Town  the  Selectmen  are  ready  to  pay  it  but  as  yet  we  know  nothing  in  regards  to  the  matter 
the  Selectmen  will  be  in  Session  on  Sat.  April  30th  from  7  to  9  oclock  P.M.  at  the  Town  Hall 
when  if  you  will  present  your  claim  with  the  circumstances  attending  it  without  doubt  it  may 

be  amiabbly  adjusted  Alonzo  S.  Fiske  Char  Selectmen 


Ashland  April  12  70 

Mr.  Fiske  Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  letter  last  night  stating  that  if  i  would  be  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Sat  April  30th 
and  make  my  case  known  to  the  selectman  that  they  would  pay  it  if  i  had  good  cause  for  my 
complaint  i  broke  my  [  t  ]  hill,  and  whipeltiy  on  a  cross  road  up  by  Lorenzo  Leadbetters  and 
the  [road]  was  not  passable  and  that  i  can  bring  5  or  6  witmersess  to  state  that  they  had  to  lead 
their  horses  over  that  road  the  same  week,  i  have  not  asked  anything  only  what  it  cost  me  to 
get  my  sleigh  fixed  and  that  is  3  dollars  and  7 5  Cents  you  wanted  me  to  come  and  lay  my  case 
before  the  selecmen  if  they  want  to  pay  3  dollars  for  my  team  to  come  down  there  to  see  them 
i  will  come  i  can  not  come  without  they  will  pay  my  bills  but  it  will  save  futher  truble  if  they 
inquire  into  the  matter  and  settle  it  as  soon  as  possible  you  can  go  to  Lorenzo  Leadbetter  and 
find  out  all  about  it  and  if  you  want  a  bill  i  will  send  it  as  i  can  get  one  made  out  any  time 
hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  i  remain  yours  truly 

S.  Frank  Bell  Ashland  Mass 

P  S.  i  want  to  know  what  you  will  do  about  it  as  soon  as  possible  untill  then  i  remain  yours.  S. 
F.  Bell 

Editor’s  Query:  1 10  years  later,  who  can  tell  us  how  this  “hassle”  ended? 
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COMING  EVENTS: 

MARK  THEM  ON  YOUR  CALENDAR  NOW! 

Nov.  12,  1980:  Annual  Meeting,  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  See  Page  2. 

Mar.  25,  1981:  Joint  meeting  with  Wayland  Historical  Society  in  Wayland.  Details 

will  appear  in  January  issue. 

May  6,  1981:  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  -  the  year’s  high  point. 

Speaker:  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Adams  Papers, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  His  topic  will  deal  with  the 
relationship  between  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Details 
later. 

As  other  plans  progress  to  definite  conclusion,  they  will  be  announced  also,  but  mean¬ 
while,  we  can  all  look  forward  to  another  active  and  worthwhile  year. 

REMINDERS  THAT  ARE  STILL  ALL- IMPORTANT 

Notify  us  in  writing  whenever  your  address  changes,  even  from  one  address  to 
another  in  Weston!  Keep  your  dues  paid  up!  Get  your  neighbors  and  friends  to  join  us 
too.  With  all  citizens  working  together  with  us,  Weston’s  standards  and  traditions  will 
never  wane! 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  Mrs.  David  V.  Harmon 
Treasurer  Samuel  R.  Payson 

Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN:  Harold  G.  Travis 
Board  of  Directors 

Elmer  O.  Cappers,  ’82;  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III,  ’81;  Roy  L.  Dickson,  ’81;  Mrs. 
Dudley  B.  Dumaine,  ’8 1 ;  Mrs.  Reginald  W.  Elwell,  ’80;  Homer  C.  Lucas,  ’80;  Edward 
W.  Marshall,  ’82;  Mrs.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  ’82;  Stephen  T.  Riley,  ’80;  and  Harold  G. 
Travis,  ’81. 


SCHEDULE  OF  DUES 

Annual:  $5  per  person;  $8  per  family  including  children  under  21 

Life:  $250  per  person 
Gift  memberships  are  suggested 

(Currently  our  youngest  life  member  is  4  -  our  oldest  in  his  80’ s) 

Contributions  and  Bequests  to  the  Endowment  and  Memorial  Fund  are  welcomed.  (It 
has  now  grown  into  respectable  five  figures  due  to  contributions,  bequests,  life 
memberships,  and  interest.) 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  Weston  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  and  mail  them  to  its  Post 
Office  address:  Box  343,  Weston,  Massachusetts  02193. 

Additional  copies  of  THE  BULLETIN  may  be  obtained  at  $1.00  each  by  phoning 
Mrs.  Raymond  Paynter  at  899-3533,  or  Harold  G.  Travis,  Editor,  at  899-4515.  If  you 
have  any  old  copies  of  the  1 960’s  and  are  not  saving  them,  please  be  sure  to  give  them  to 
our  Curator,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fraser,  894-2872. 
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THE  THREE  SPIRES  OF  THE  MERRIAM  BARN  -  1876  -  1926 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Merriam  Bam  appeared  in 
our  last  issue.  Pictured  above  is  an  enlargement  therefrom  showing  its  rooftops  with  the 
spires  that  gave  much  character  to  the  mammoth  structure.  Of  the  trio,  the  cupalo  at  the 
left  was  the  most  utilitarian.  Unlike  its  companions,  it  was  round  in  shape  and  housed  a 
rotary  windmill  with  vertical  vanes  to  pump  water  into  a  large  tank  which  was  located 
under  the  roof  of  the  bam.  Over  the  years  the  tank’s  supports  became  too  weak  for  so 
much  weight,  and  gave  way.  The  tank  dropped  all  the  way  to  the  basement,  killing  a  few 
cows  in  the  process.  Fortunately  no  human  life  was  lost. 

This  episode  was  the  least  serious  of  3  tragedies  that  beset  the  barn  during  its  all  too 
brief  existence.  The  October  30,  1926  fire  which  completely  destroyed  what  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  bams  in  Middlesex  County,  was  a 
feature  of  our  last  issue.  Herein  you  will  find  on  Page  3  a  vivid  account  of  the  ravages 
wrought  by  the  devastating  foot  and  mouth  disease  epidemic  which  struck  New 
England  in  1 9 1 5  and  included  among  its  major  victims,  the  large  herd  of  cattle  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  Merriam  was  so  wholeheartedly  dedicated. 

As  the  bam  had  not  been  built  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the  property,  these  spires 
did  not  catch  a  spectacular  vista  which  a  poet  might  describe  as  “a  prospect  fair  and 
wide.”  They  did,  however,  command  a  view  across  pastureland,  hayfields,  and  the 
quarter  mile  track  where,  on  the  flat  land  of  today’s  “Green  Power  Farm,”  Mr.  Herbert 
Merriam,  the  father,  exercised  and  trained  his  trotting  horses.  That  part  of  the  Merriam 
Farm  which  occupies  the  triangle  formed  at  the  junction  of  Concord  Road  and  Merriam 
Street,  extending  down  to  what  we  still  call  “College  Pond,”  gradually  went  back  to 
nature.  Among  Weston’s  extensive  conservation  holdings,  it  stands  out  today  as  a 
guardian  of  the  Town’s  rural  character  and  charm. 


(Continued  on  page  2) 


Merriam  Barn's  foundations  are  still  to  be  found,  albeit  after  a  little  searching,  in 
sturdy  condition  that  attests  to  the  remarkable  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  which 
characterized  its  construction.  The  3  spires  as  pictured  may  remind  some  of  us  of  3 
tragedies  that  befell  the  Merriam  Bam  of  Weston  during  its  all  too  short  half  century  — 
The  Collapse  of  the  Water  Tank,  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  Epidemic,  and  the 
Disastrous  Fire  of  1926. 

We  continue  to  be  grateful  to  the  librarian  of  Weston  College  for  locating  and 
loaning  to  us  the  picture  which  for  many  years  we  had  constantly  and  emphatically  been 
assured,  did  not  exist! 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

It  is  good  to  report  that  an  overflow  audience  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Society  on  November  12,  1980,  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  Small 
wonder,  for  after  the  annual  reports  and  election  of  Directors  and  Officers  we  had  the 
special  treat  of  a  talk  by  Director  Elmer  O.  Cappers,  retired  banker  and  devoted 
historian.  In  his  charming  and  witty  way  Mr.  Cappers  told  us  about  the  famous 
Harvard-Boston  Air  Meet  of  1910  and  the  great  enthusiasm  it  aroused  both  here  and 
abroad.  His  informative  talk*  made  us  aware  of  the  great  advances  in  the  development 
of  the  airplane  since  the  early  days  of  the  Wright  brothers.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  there  is  a  letter  written  by  Octave  Chanute  to  Godfrey  Cabot  from 
Chicago  on  December  1 9, 1 903,  quoting  a  telegram  received  two  days  earlier  “I  had  a 
telegram  from  the  sister  of  Messrs.  Wright  on  17  ‘Boys  report  four  successful  flights 
today  from  level  against  21  mile  wind.  Average  speed  through  air  31  miles.  Longest 
flight  57  seconds.’  ”  About  10:30  on  that  morning  Orville  Wright  made  the  first 
successful  powered  flight. 

On  February  28, 1 980  a  group  of  Society  members  enjoyed  a  rewarding  visit  to  the 
Cardinal  Spellman  Philatelic  Museum  at  Regis  College.  There  Dr.  Guy  Dillaway 
showed  us  commemorative  stamps  as  well  as  rare  American  and  foreign  stamps. 
Handicapped  by  an  attack  of  laryngitis,  Dr.  Dillaway  was  forced  to  postpone  his  talk  on 
‘’Weston’s  Postal  History”  to  a  later  date.  Mr.  Riley,  who  is  usually  prepared  for  such 
emergencies,  spoke  on  the  Irish  famine  of  the  1840’sandthe  1847  voyage  of  the  U.S.S. 
Jamestown ,  Robert  Bennet  Forbes,  commander,  loaned  to  carry  contributions  from 
Boston  to  the  sufferers  from  the  famine.  Last  March  20,  our  meeting  at  the  Smith 
Tavern  was  turned  over  to  students  and  teachers  from  the  Weston  schools  who  demon¬ 
strated  most  effectively  how  our  local  history  is  being  taught.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr., 
retired  teacher  and  former  head  of  the  history  department  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  was  our  speaker  at  the  Annual  Charter  Dinner  on  May  28.  He  traced  in  a 
most  informative  and  interesting  way  the  Academy’s  history  “From  Calvinism  to  Co¬ 
education.”  Author  of  the  recently  published  history  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Allis  was 
strongly  grounded  in  his  subject. 

What  do  our  members  have  in  store  for  them  this  coming  year?  Interesting  and 
provocative  evenings,  we  hope.  On  January  13,  1981,  Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J.,  an 
internationally  known  seismologist  from  Weston  Observatory,  will  speak  on  volcanoes 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Mt.  St.  Helens  eruption.  He  will  illustrate  his  talk  with 
colored  slides.  On  April  14  certain  Weston  High  School  students  under  the  direction  of 
their  instructor,  John  Williams,  will  tell  us  about  their  research  on  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  speaker  at  the  Annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  on  May  6  will  be  Robert  J. 
Taylor,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Adams  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  subject  will  be  “John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  —  an  Up  and  Down 
Friendship.”  The  relationship  of  these  two  great  men  is  fascinating.  You  will  have  a 
splendid  meeting.  Abigail  Adams  warned  her  husband  John  “to  remember  the  ladies.” 
We  intend  to  do  just  that  at  our  Annual  Meeting  in  November,  for  Vera  Laska  will  tell 
us  about  the  place  of  ladies  in  American  history.  The  exact  title  of  her  address  will  be 
announced  later  with  details  of  time  and  place. 

With  such  appealing  fare  offered  for  this  coming  year,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  attend 
all  of  these  meetings.  Moreover,  bring  your  friends.  They  will  enjoy  becoming  members 
of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  once  they  have  been  introduced  to  it. 

Stephen  T.  Riley 

*Be  sure  to  read  Dr.  Laska’s  review  on  page  6. 
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THE  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

From  newspaper  accounts  assembled  by 
Homer  C.  Lucas  and  edited  by  Brenton  H.  Dickson 

At  Weston’s  annual  Town  Meeting  in  1915,  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr.  Esq.  read  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  since  the  last  annual  Town  Meeting  our  fellow  townsman  Charles  Merriam  has 
died  after  a  very  short  illness;  and 

Whereas,  his  family  have  long  been  residents  of  the  town  and  in  various  ways  have  been 
benefactors  of  it; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  in  the  death  of  Charles  Merriam  the  town  has  lost  a  valued 
and  respected  citizen.  In  the  last  eleven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
father’s  farm,  and  by  his  industry  and  skill  made  it  a  model  of  its  kind.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  town.  A  loyal  and  devoted  townsman,  warm  hearted,  simple,  friendly  and 
sincere,  he  won  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  they  who  knew  him  best  most  deeply 
mourn  his  loss. 

Charles  Merriam,  son  of  Herbert  Merriam  who  outlived  him  by  several  years,  died 
in  Weston,  March  29,  1915  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Dr.  Van  Nuys,  who  signed  the 
death  certificate,  gave  the  cause  of  death  as  “Ludwig’s  Angina”  and  “Septicemia”,  but 
it  might  also  be  said  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  upon  seeing  his  outstanding  herd  of 
cows  suddenly  obliterated,  victims  of  the  epidemic  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  Every 
last  one  of  them  had  to  be  “put  down”,  —  the  only  means  of  curbing  this  extremely 
contagious  and  fatal  sickness.  A  long  trench  was  dug  in  a  field  below  the  bam,  the  entire 
herd  driven  into  it  and  shot,  one  by  one.  The  trench  was  filled  in  with  dirt:  —  Mr. 
Merriam’ s  life  work  had  come  to  an  abrupt  and  tragic  end! 

For  eleven  more  years  the  Merriam  bam,  famed  for  being  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  all  of  Middlesex  County,  stood  looking  as  it  always  had,  but  housing  only  a  few 
cows  and  horses.  When  Herbert  Merriam,  Charles’  father,  died  in  January  1926,  little 
except  equipment  was  left  in  the  bam  which  itself  was  destined  for  destruction  just  nine 
months  later  after  a  life  span  of  only  fifty  years. 

Although  the  Food  and  Mouth  Disease  had  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  16th 
century  and  had  wrought  the  most  damage  in  Russia,  its  first  incidence  in  the  United 
States  was  in  1 870.  Then  in  1 9 10  when  another  epidemic  broke  out  in  Russia,  it  spread 
to  Germany  and  Austria,  thence  in  1912  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  America  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914.  Within  months  it  struck  Weston  when  the 
Inspection  Corps  condemned  a  herd  of  35  cattle  in  Waltham  and  the  Daily  Free  Press 
Tribune  of  February  17,  1915  stated: 

“. . .  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  city  and  vicinity  has  become  alarming  and  despite 
efforts  of  State  and  National  forces . . .  spread  continues . . .  In  addition  to  the  discovery  of 
a  new  case  here,  the  disease  was  found  among  a  herd  of  60  cattle  at  the  Charles  Merriam 
farm  on  Merriam  Road,  Weston,  and  quarantine . . .  not  only  [on]  the  premises  but  also 
[on]  the  entire  town  with  reference  to  the  transportation  of  cattle.  ” 

In  one  case  in  Waltham  an  inspector  was  refused  admission  to  a  bam,  the  owner 
contending  that  he  was  keeping  all  persons  away  from  his  cattle  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  disease  from  reaching  them.  “The  inspector  intends  to  force  his  entrance 
to  the  barn  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  methods  to  have  papers  served  by  a  sheriff  if 
the  owner  does  not  withdraw  the  barrier.  ”  The  owner  stood  his  ground  and  there  was  no 
incidence  of  the  disease  among  his  cattle.  Swine  were  also  susceptible  and  at  the 
Harrington  Farm  in  Watertown,  more  than  500  pigs  were  killed. 

Middlesex  County’s  cure  for  the  1915  epidemic  had  to  be  gruesome  and  drastic.  It 
was  the  only  means  by  which  the  authorities  could  bring  it  under  control. 

A  few  years  ago  while  exploring  the  premises  for  additional  grading  material  on 
Weston  College’s  grounds,  bones  were  unearthed  in  such  quantity  that  the  diggers,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  1915  tragedy,  were  extremely  puzzled  until  enlightened  by 
local  historians. 

Addendum:  In  1 968  I  made  a  canal  voyage  in  England  through  a  section  recently  afflicted,  and 
where  many  large  herds  had  been  wiped  out.  It  was  believed  that  the  epidemic  had  been  caused  by 
meat  imported  from  Argentina.  There  is  still  grave  danger  of  another  epidemic  in  our  own 
country,  especially  the  middlewest.  I  am  told  there  is  a  serum  to  combat  it  but  is  in  very  short 
supply. 
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B.H.D. 


COULD  THIS  HOUSE  BE  “WESTON’S  OLDEST?” 
Will  We  Ever  Know? 


Another  charter  member  of  our  Society,  and  its  first  secretary  too,  is  Elsie  Cooke 
who  was  bom  in  Weston  and  has  lived  her  whole  life  here.  While  a  member  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Commission,  she  took  the  above  picture  of  the  old  house  at  7 1 
Lexington  Street.  At  our  request,  she  has  written  and  at  hers  we  have  edited,  the 
following  article,  condensing  the  vast  fund  of  information  she  and  others  have 
accumulated. 


THE  JOHN  WARREN  HOMESTEAD 
71  Lexington  Street,  Weston 

To  distinguish  him  from  five  other  early  New  England  Warren  immigrants, 
genealogists  have  called  him  “ John  of  Watertown  ”.  With  wife  Margaret,  their  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  bom  in  England,  he  came  over  in  1630  on  one  of  the  Winthrop 
Fleet’s  14  ships.  Promptly  a  freeman  of  Watertown,  he  was  a  selectman  from  1630  to 
1640  inclusive.  By  King’s  grant  and  purchase  he  shortly  owned  178  acres  including 
“Lot  No.  33”  in  “Western  Farms”.  On  this  lot,  now  71  Lexington  Street,  was  built  the 
so-called  “Old  John  Warren  House”  by  his  grandson,  Ensign  John  Warren,  whose 
grave  in  Farmers’  Burial  Ground,  it  has  consistently  been  agreed,  is  indisputably 
Weston’s  oldest.  As  he  died,  aged  38,  in  1703  after  21  years  of  marriage  and  when  his 
son,  the  future  “Deacon”  John  Warren,  was  19,  it  tantalizes  us  not  to  have  any 
documentary  evidence  as  to  when  Ensign  John  Warren  actually  did  build  this  house.  It 
originally  was  clapboarded,  painted  red,  later  shingled  and  stained  brown,  but  now,  we 
observe,  is  being  brought  back  to  clapboards.  Its  central  chimney  with  four  fireplaces 
served  two  large  bedrooms  above  the  first  floor  kitchen  and  living  room.  The  down¬ 
stairs  fireplaces  were  larger  of  course,  the  one  in  the  kitchen  having  a  crane.  As  the 
family  grew,  the  house  expanded  into  1 3  rooms  altogether. 

Until  1774,  the  road  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  from  where  it  runs 
nowadays.  As  it  always  did,  the  house  sits  on  a  knoll  overlooking  a  valley  and  its 
terraced  front  yard  has  a  “lovely  retaining  wall”.  Unlike  most  of  its  few  contempor¬ 
aries  that  are  still  standing,  this  venerable  house  has  never  undergone  any  serious 
alteration,  remodeling,  or  restoration. 
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THE  REWARDS  OF  RESEARCH 

Below  is  reproduced  a  worksheet  we  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ellis  so  that  we 
might  prove  a  point.  For  last  issue’s  article  on  the  Merriam  Bam  fire  in  1926,  we  all 
wanted  to  know  when  the  bam  had  been  built.  Nobody  knew.  Mrs.  Ellis,  one  of  our 
busiest  fellow  members,  volunteered  to  “try”  to  find  the  answer.  How  she  uncovered 
1 876  as  the  reliable  date  is  best  shown  by  the  condensed  notes  she  made  in  the  process 
of  spending  hour  after  hour  in  diligent  searching.  She  proved  again  that  when  no  other 
records  or  reports  are  on  file,  it’s  still  possible  through  dogged  scanning  of  Town 
Valuation  Lists  or  other  papers,  yellowed  and  dusty  though  they  may  be  by  now,  to 
uncover  what  others  might  have  considered  lost  forever.  The  object  lesson,  here 
portrayed,  may  persuade  you  that  ingenuity,  patience,  and  persistence  often  provide 
fascinating  rewards.  You  may  perhaps  even  join  us  in  learning  that  “One  find  is  worth  a 
dozen  frustrations”. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Again  it  is  with  heavy  hearts  that  we  must  record  the  deaths  of  the  following 
longtime  members,  all  of  whom  in  so  many  important  ways  gave  much  support  to  our 
work  and  were,  in  addition,  active  in  other  phases  of  civic  work.  Weston  is  better 
because  of  them.  To  their  families  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  Mrs.  Philip  D. 
Bassett,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Casey,  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Dowse,  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Fitzhugh, 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Whitman,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  Whitney,  Sr. 


THE  HARVARD  BOSTON  AERO  MEET  -  VINTAGE  1910 

At  the  November  1 2,  1980  meeting  of  our  Society,  we  were  offered  a  double  treat; 
in  Elmer  Osgood  Cappers,  a  first  rate  raconteur,  and  in  his  story  a  rare  glimpse  into  the 
first  exploits  of  some  magnificent  men  on  their  flying  machines  over  the  historical  land¬ 
scape  of  Boston,  anno  Domino  1 9 10.  It  all  happened  between  September  3rd  and  1 3  th 
at  the  Harvard  Aviation  Field  in  Squatum.  The  pilots,  who  were  strapped  into  various 
types  of  mono-,  bi-,  and  tri-planes  that  looked  more  like  kites  than  today’s  planes,  were 
exposed  to  the  elements,  to  the  view  of  spectators  below,  and  at  times  to  oil  splashing 
from  the  propellers. 

About  10,000  eager  viewers  were  on  hand  to  observe  the  incredible  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  murky  weather  and  uninvited  mosquitoes  from  nearby  marshes. 
Competition  was  fierce  for  various  prizes,  beginning  at  $150,  many  of  them  having 
been  subscribed  by  Boston  businesses  and  in  categories  of  speed,  altitude,  duration, 
distance,  slow  lap,  get-away  and  accuracy.  $5,000  was  promised  the  pilot  dropping 
most  “bombs”  into  the  funnels  of  a  fake  battleship.  Three  Japanese  gentlemen, 
following  this  manoeuver  through  binoculars,  were  noted  by  a  reporter. 

Taciturn  Wilbur  Wright,  the  greatest  name  in  aviation,  did  not  receive  such  good 
press  as  Britisher  C.  Grahame-White:  “a  splendid  horseman,”  -  “crack  automobilist,” 
-  “record  holder  able  to  get  off  the  ground  in  a  run  of  20  feet,”  and  [flies]  “with  the 
daintyness  of  a  bird.”  He  won  the  top  prize  of  $  10,000  by  completing  in  33  minutes  and 
2  seconds  the  course  that  comprised  circling  the  aviation  field,  the  State  House,  and 
Boston  Light.  Spectators  went  wild,  the  band  struck  up  “God  Save  The  King,”  hats  and 
parasols  were  tossed  in  the  air! 

President  Taft  was  there  but  declined  to  ride  in  an  aeroplane.  Not  so  Boston  Mayor 
Fitzgerald!  “Honey  Fitz”  always  relished  applause,  excitement,  and  headlines.  The 
Wright  brothers’  planes  established  new  records  in  duration  and  altitude.  A  Miss 
Phoebe  Dwight  took  a  ride  in  Boston  aviator  Charles  F.  Willard’s  machine,  thus 
becoming  the  first  woman  ever  to  soar  over  Boston.  A  Ralph  Johnstone  drove  the  crowd 
wild  by  performing  an  “aerial  dance”  that  kept  time  to  the  music  of  the  band. 

Shortly  after  this  fabulous  aero  meet,  there  was  one  also  in  Weston.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 

BAY  STATE  HISTORICAL  LEAGUE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED  AT  LOCATIONS  NEARBY 

January  17  -  Franklin 
April  18  -  Wellesley 

June  13  -  Leominister 

As  members  of  our  Society,  you  are  invited  to  attend.  For  details  call  Mrs.  Fraser  at 
894-2872.  Pool  cars  are  sensible,  patriotic  and  fun!  You’ll  enjoy  mingling  with  contem¬ 
poraries  from  over  300  other  local  historical  societies  who  come  to  enjoy  the  inspira¬ 
tional  and  hospitable  schedules,  programs,  and  tours,  which  are  arranged  by  League 
officials  and  the  host  societies.  Several  of  us  have  become  individual  members  through 
the  years.  For  details  contact  the  Editor  or  our  faithful  Curator,  Mrs.  Fraser. 

MEMBERSHIP  STEADILY  GROWS 

We  warmly  welcome  the  following  new  members  into  our  Society:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  F.  Davidson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harwood  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Gallagher  III, 
Miss  Lisa  Luchetti,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Makechnie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  F.  McGlynn, 
and  Mr.  John  Williams. 
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ANOTHER  MYSTERY! 


WHO  WAS  THAT  “FORMER  INHABITANT’? 


His  descendant,  also  unnamed,  was  suspected  -  yes  virtually  accused  -  of  hiding 
those  precious  1712-1754  Town  Records  which  are  still  missing  (thus  increasingly 
frustrating  many  of  us  1980  “delvers”).  The  poster,  here  reproduced,  boldly  made  the 
accusation  and  offered  the  huge  reward  90  years  ago.  Now  in  1981,  indefatiguable 
sleuths  are  still  alerted  to  look  again  into  old  attics,  bams,  or  other  storage  repositories. 
You  might  well  earn  unsuspected  glory!  If  understandably  our  current  Board  of  Select¬ 
men  declines  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  19th  century  predecessor  body,  we  know 
someone  who  will!  That’s  the  spirit  that  has  kept  Weston  a  well-run  and  wholesome 
community  of  happy  people  for  the  past  268  years. 


100  REWARD. 


There  are  grounds  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Vol.  I.  of  the  Town  Records 
of  Weston,  from  1712  to  1754,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendant  of  some 
former  inhabitant  of  the  town.  To  stim¬ 
ulate  a  search  therefor,  we  hereby  offer  a 
REWARD  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
for  the  return  of  said  volume  to  the 

Town  Cleric  of  Weston. 

Minor  rewards  will  be  paid  for  the 

return  of  other  records  or  documents 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Town. 


HENRY  J.  JENNISON, 
FRANCIS  BLAKE, 
NATHAN  S.  FISKE, 


Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Westen. 


Weston,  Mass.,  April  11,  1891. 


NEW  DATE  FOR  JOINT  MEETING  WITH  WAYLAND 
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COMING  EVENTS 

MARK  THESE  IMPORTANT  DATES  ON  YOUR  CALENDAR  NOW! 


P 


Jan.  13  (Tuesday): 


Apr.  14  (Tuesday): 


8:00  P.M.,  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 

“The  Mt  St.  Helens  Eruption.  Volcanoes  in  General  with 
special  respect  to  St.  Helens” 

Speaker:  Rev.  Daniel  Linehan,  S.J.,  internationally  known 
Weston  Observatory  seismologist  Illustrated  lecture  with  colored 
slides.  Come  early  to  ensure  a  good  seat 

8:00  P.M.,  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 

A  group  of  high  school  history  scholars,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  Williams,  will  give  a  graphic  report  on  their  current 
studies  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Your  attendance  will  add  to  their 
enthusiasm.  A  treat  is  in  store  for  us  all. 


May  6  (Wednesday):  CHARTER  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

Speaker:  Mr.  Robert  J.  Taylor  (See  President’s  letter,  page  2.) 
“John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson:  An  Up  and  Down 
Friendship”.  Further  details  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President:  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  John  S.  Hodges 
Treasurer:  Camillo  F.  Petri 
Auditor:  Victor  C.  Hamish 
Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN:  Harold  G.  Travis 

Board  of  Directors 


I 

i 

i 

i 

I 

I 
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Elmer  O.  Cappers,  ’82;  Brenton  H.  Dickson  ’81;  Roy  L.  Dickson  ’81;  Mrs.  Dudley  B. 
Dumaine  ’81;  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell  ’83;  Donald  G.  Kennedy  ’83;  George  J.  Pink ’82; 
Stephen  T.  Riley  ’83;  and  Harold  G.  Travis  ’81. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DUES 

Annual:  $5  per  person;  $8  per  family  including  children  under  21 

Life:  $250  per  person 
Gift  memberships  are  suggested 

(Currently  the  age  span  of  our  life  members  is  from  3  to  “over  80”!) 

Contributions  and  Bequests  to  the  Endowment  and  Memorial  Fund  are  welcomed. 
All  checks  should  be  mailed  to: 

Weston  Historical  Society,  Inc. 

Box  343 

Weston,  Massachusetts  02193 

Additional  copies  of  THE  BULLETIN  may  be  obtained  by  phoning  Mrs.  Raymond 
Paynter,  Jr.,  899-3533,  or  Harold  G.  Travis,  Editor,  899-4515;  also  by  calling  at  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  any  Wednesday  afternoon  during  “Open  House”.  If  you  have  a 
spare  copy  of  BULLETINS,  vintage  1963-1970,  our  Curator,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fraser,  894-2872 
would  be  glad  to  have  them. 
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SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  SAVAGE 
PATRIOT 


SAMUEL  LAMSON 
SOLDIER 


On  the  same  side  through  Revolutionary  War  times,  Weston’s  most  prominent  champions  in  the 
cause  of  independence  shared  the  same  first  name  and  now  most  fittingly  their  gravestones  stand  side 
by  side  in  FARMERS’ BURIAL  GROUND ,  the  town’s  oldest 

Pictures:  Joan  Warren 


NEXT  MEETING  TUESDAY,  APRIL  14th 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTOR  Y  CLASS  PRESENTS 
“JEFFERSON:  A  MAN  OF  VISION” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  14th,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  ballroom  of  the  1757  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern,  selected  members  of  last  year’s  Sophomore  History  Class,  now  all 
Juniors,  will  summarize  their  current  research  into  the  life  and  times  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  After  last  year’s  program,  we  heartily  agreed  with  Dr.  Laska’s  summation  - 
“A  heartwarming  evening”  (Page  3,  Weston  Historical  Society  BULLETIN,  May 
1980,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4),  and  we  welcome  them  back.  Now  “next  year’s  Seniors,”  they 
are  pupils  in  the  “Advanced  Placement  Course”*  under  Mr.  John  Williams,  head  of  the 
History  Department.  As  is  their  last  year’s  teacher,  Mrs.  Marylee  Marsh,  he  is  our 
fellow  member. 

Exhibits  and  handout  material  accompany  the  oral  presentation.  As  were  we  a  year 
ago,  you  will  be  impressed  with  how  history  is  being  studied  in  Weston’s  schools.  Here, 
to  carry  on  our  work,  are  tomorrow’s  historians.  Your  presence  on  April  14th  as  they 
present  “ Jefferson :  A  Man  of  Vision”  should  prove  mutually  inspiring. 

*  At  its  conclusion,  most  of  the  class  will  take  the  special  test  given  by  the  College  Board’s  Placement 
Department.  Those  who  pass  are  given  extra  credit  when  they  enter  college. 


MEMBERSHIP  KEEPS  GROWING 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  following  new 
members: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Corwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Victor  C.  Dugal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Harding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Hinckley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Albin 
Webber.  The  support  of  this  substantial  group  of  citizens  gives  us  great  encouragement 
as  we  all  do  our  part  in  keeping  the  character  and  traditions  of  the  Town  at  top  priority  to 
guide  us  on  our  way  toward  a  new  century,  now  less  than  a  score  of  years  away. 

It  wasn’t  until  this  time  of  year  1 8  years  ago  that  Weston  began  actually  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  forming  an  historical  society  of  its  own.  The  oral  interviews  of  oldtimers  and 
the  questionnaires  that  went  out  all  over  the  world  to  those  who  had  lived  here  in  the 
“Gay  Nineties’’  and  “Early  Oughts”  enabled  the  “I  Remember  When”  Committee 
through  exhibits,  plays,  and  publications  to  perpetuate  the  enthusiasm  which  developed 
from  the  outstanding  celebration  of  the  Town’s  250th  anniversary  of  its  separate 
incorporation  as  a  town  of  its  own.  What  has  happened  since  the  incorporation  of 
Weston  Historical  Society  in  1963  has  brought  us  all  deep  and  abiding  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  not  only  for  our  large  membership  which  constantly  grows  but  also  for  the 
cooperation  extended  by  so  many  other  great  institutions  and  organizations  in  helping 
create  and  maintain  civic  pride  that  is  unsurpassed  in  this  country.  Let  us  keep  on 
keeping  Weston  exceptional. 


ANNUAL  CHARTER  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  8,  1981 
SHERRY  6:30  DINNER  7:15 

St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church’s  Undercroft 

NO  ADVANCE  IN  COST 

Large  Committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Pink  promises  outstanding  meal 
Mail  your  reservations  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed  envelope. 

Don ’t  delay  —  Do  It  Now! 


Our  speaker  on  May  8,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Taylor  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  is  a  leading  authority  in  his  field.  He  is  Editor  in  Chief  of  The  Adams  Papers,  a 
term  p roject  for  putting  into  print  one  of  the  greatest  family  collections  of  papers  in 
the  United  States.  Among  their  contents  are  the  diaries  of  three  Adams  statesmen  - 

•*  ,  Quincy,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  -  also  family  correspondence  and 
official  papers  of  each  of  these  three  men. 


t  i^Fa  has  prepared  for  us  a  fascinating  account  of  the  relationship  between 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  beginning  with  their  first  acquaintance  as  members 
ot  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Very  different  though  they  were, 
the  two  men  were  very  fond  of  each  other.  When  for  a  time  national  politics  left  them 
estranged,  a  mutual  friend  brought  them  together  again,  and  the  result,  as  related  by  Mr. 
I  aylor,  was  one  of  the  greatest  exchanges  of  letters  in  American  history.  The  range  of 

eir  common  interests  included  philosophical  topics,  religion,  science,  history,  and  a 
host  of  other  subjects.  J 

Prior  to  his  present  position  our  popular  speaker  was  history  professor  and 
^ha“  tof  thl  Department  of  History  at  Tufts  University.  During  his  career  he  has 

Wsu'rical  documents8  ^  N6W  England  hlstor>'  and  has  edited  literally  hundreds  of 


,ra,Mlnnwfhral  iharler  dinner  in  the  ,sprin8  of  1964  instantly  became  an  annual 
ha  vil  It  annlVf rs  J17  u  g[OWS  ln  P°Pulanty-  Without  exception,  committees 

i  *  UT,  ln8  ~  ample  and  delicious,  hostesses  gracious,  decorations 
tasteful,  sociability  predominant,  and  all  speakers  of  special  merit. 
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PHIL  COBURN  REMEMBERS! 

The  Society  has  recently  received  from  charter  member  and  former  director,  Philip 
F.  Cobum,  his  original  manuscript  of  “Growing  Up  In  Weston”.  His  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  reach  back  more  than  four  score  years  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  our  feeling  that  it  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to  our  growing  list  of 
Society  publications.  Meanwhile  excerpts  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  issues  of 
THE  BULLETIN  beginning  with  the  one  on  the  earliest  days  of  the  Weston  Golf  Club 
which  you  will  find  on  Page  4  herein. 

A  HEARTWARMING  LETTER 

The  letter  we  received  early  last  month  from  our  oldest  and  still  consistently  active 
charter  member,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  should  be  shared  with  our  readers  as  an  ideal 
example  of  the  spirit  that  has  kept  us  alive  and  growing  since  our  beginning  almost  1 8 
years  ago.  Writing  from  Goodwin  Farm,  Wolfboro,  New  Hampshire  03894,  she  shows 
the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  for  Weston  that  has  always  kept  it  unique  in  character  and 
charm: 

“Now  that  the  big  day  (Jan.  25)  is  over,  I  am  really  98  years  young 
and  unless  someone  has  caught  up  with  me,  I  am  now  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Society  ...  I  have  dropped  membership  in  many 
societies  . . .  but  Weston  is  where  I  grew  up  and  it  means  much  to  me. 

(Her  dues  are  paid  ahead  as  usual.  -  Ed.) 

“I  am  very  happy  here  and  I  have  delightful  company  and  this  is 
where  I  expect  to  live  out  my  days.  Maybe  I  could  answer  a  question 
or  two  while  I  am  still  alert  and  remember  so  much.  Thanks  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  for  keeping  in  touch  with  me.  Most  of  my  treasures  went 
into  storage  .  .  .  but  my  granddaughter  knows  my  wishes  regarding 
them.  I  not  only  recall  the  article  you  wrote  about  me  but  I  have  it  here 
with  other  copies  I  have  saved. 

Sincerely 

(s)  Elizabeth  Campbell” 

The  article  to  which  she  refers  appeared  a  year  ago  in  The  Weston  Historical 
Society  BULLETIN,  March  1980,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3,  Page  2.  It  pointed  out  that  as  a 
direct  descendant  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  she  grew  up  along  the  route  of  the  Knox  Trail 
under  the  care  of  her  grandmother  Knox  at  334  Boston  Post  Road  where  she  was 
married  in  1904.  Also  noted  was  the  fact  that  her  great  uncle  was  General  J.  F.  B. 
Marshall,  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Kendal. 


“CANONS  FOR  OBSERVANCE  IN  PRACTICAL  LIFE” 

A  college  classmate’s  scrapbook,  “It  Was  Just  Yesterday  ”,  notes  that  on  February 
21,1 825,  Thomas  Jefferson  offered  a  youthful  namesake,  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  the 
following  “Ten  Rules  To  Be  Observed  In  Practical  Life.” 

1.  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  cold. 

6.  Never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  those  evils  cause  that  never  happen. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  If  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak  —  if  very  angry  -  a  hundred. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  above  are  found  under 
the  heading,  “Decalogue:  Canons  For  Observance  in  Practical  Life”. 
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TEEING  OFF  AT  WESTON  GOLF  CLUB 
1894  Photo 

GENERAL  CHARLES  J.  PAINE  of  Weston  is  here  shown  driving  from  the  first  tee.  The  caddy  house 
is  on  the  right  and  the  building  behind  the  caddy  is  the  Coburn’s  red  barn  that  still  stands  on  Church 
Street.  Paine  was  one  of  the  youngest  generals  in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
largest  landowners  in  Weston.  He  was  also  a  noted  yachtsman,  being  the  sole  backer  of  two  successful 
defenders  of  the  America's  Cup  and  member  of  a  syndicate  that  backed  a  third. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  WESTON  GOLF  CLUB 

The  Weston  Golf  Club,  organized  in  1 894,  was  first  located  on  hired  land  in  Kendal 
Green.  A  map  is  in  the  process  of  preparation  to  show  how  it  started  some  distance  back 
of  the  big  red  bam  and  farmhouse  west  of  Church  Street’s  big  curve.  The  course  itself 
began  not  too  far  north  of  the  first  bend  on  what  is  today’s  Lower  Webster  Road,  but 
before  getting  any  false  impressions,  wait  for  the  map  which  will  appear  in  THE 
BULLETIN  as  soon  as  ready,  showing  how  the  course  wound  over  plateau  and  hill¬ 
sides  to,  and  even  across  Viles  Street.  An  original  copy  of  the  first  yearbook  ( 1 894)  has 
been  given  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society  by  one  of  our  fellow  members,  Mr.  Andrew 
Fiske,  of  Shelter  Island,  New  York. 

In  “Growing  Up  In  Weston ”  Philip  Cobum  tells  about  caddying  at  the  Kendal 
Green  links  on  Saturdays  during  the  spring  and  fall.  Although  people  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  play  on  Sundays,  the  principal  landowner  would  not  permit  it.  Sunday,  he 
maintained,  was  a  day  for  worship  and  rest  —  not  golf!  As  a  caddy,  Cobum  received 
20C  a  round  which  amounted  to  about  IOC  an  hour  since  it  took  two  hours  to  play  9 
holes.  His  older  brother,  “Bill”  (fellow  member  now  living  in  Morago,  California),  was 
more  fortunate  because  he  caddied  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Batchelder  who  was  one  of  the  better 
players  and  paid  40C  a  round.  He  used  Spaulding  “Glory  Dimple”  golf  balls  costing  a 
dollar  each,  and  as  “Bill”  had  an  extraordinarily  good  eye  fof  following  the  ball,  he  cut 
Mr.  Batchelder’ s  losses  to  a  minimum  -  paying  the  premium  was  well  worthwhile! 

Cows  were  pastured  on  the  long  third  fairway,  and  one  of  the  jobs  all  caddies  had  was 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  golfers’  way.  As  a  precaution  against  intruding  animals,  two  of 
the  greens  were  surrounded  by  iron  pipe  fences  with  narrow  entrances  for  the  golfers. 

Such  was  the  Weston  Golf  Club  before  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  1917. 
Its  50  original  members,  headed  by  their  officers,  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page  just  as 
they  appear  in  the  1894  Yearbook. 
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1894. 

OFFICERS 


President 

BRENTON  H.  DICKSON 

Vice  Presidents 

CHARLES  J.  PAINE  WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL 

Secreta  ry-Treasu  rer 

ALBERT  THORNDIKE  (P.O.  Address,  24  Congress  St.,  Boston) 

Directors 

ARTHUR  L.  COBURN  FRANCIS  H.  HASTINGS 

CHARLES  F.  RUSSELL  J.  BERTRAM  WILLIAMS 

ROBERT  WINSOR 


Members 


Grafton  St.  L.  Abbott 

Harrison  C.  Hall 

T.  H.  Robbins 

S.  C.  Bennett 

Francis  H.  Hastings 

W.  B.  Robbins 

H.  L.  Brown 

George  Haven 

Arthur  J.  Russell 

Arthur  S.  Burrage 

John  O.  Henshaw 

Charles  F.  Russell 

Arthur  L.  Coburn 

Albert  Hews 

William  E.  Russell 

William  H.  Coburn 

John  Hitchcock 

Horace  S.  Sears 

Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Hubbard 

William  D.  Swan 

Livingston  Cushing 

Charles  C.  Kenney 

John  B.  Thomas 

Brenton  H.  Dickson 

Charles  Merriam,  2d 

Albert  Thorndike 

Brenton  H.  Dickson,  Jr. 

Herbert  Merriam 

Sturgis  H.  Thorndike 

Edward  Dickson 

William  Munroe 

Henry  E.  Warner 

Andrew  Fiske 

W.  Putnam  Page 

Joseph  B.  Warner 

Augustus  H.  Fiske 

Charles  J.  Paine 

J.  Bertram  Williams 

Charles  H.  Fiske 

Grant  M.  Palmer 

Robert  Winsor 

Charles  H.  Fiske,  Jr. 

Edmund  M.  Parker 

W.  Me.  M.  Woodworth 

Edward  Fiske 

George  S.  Perry 

B.  L.  Young 

Lyman  Gale 

Chandler  Robbins 
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THE  ELISHA  WARREN  HOUSE  1743-1920 


Pictured  above  is  another  Warren  house  which  until  it  and  its  bam  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  November  9,  1920*  had  stood  on  a  Lexington  Street  farm  for  177  years  just 
south  of  the  Ensign  John  Warren  homestead.  A  reproduction  of  the  latter  landmark, 
which  is  still  standing  at  No.  71,  appeared  on  Page  4  of  our  last  issue. 

The  structure  here  shown  was  built  in  1743  by  Ensign  Warren’s  grandson,  Elisha 
Warren  (1718-1795)  who  lived  there  the  remaining  52  years  of  his  life,  passing  it  then 
to  his  son,  Nathan,  1761-1843.  Final  Warren  family  ownership  of  this  oft-expanded 
house  came  to  his  son,  Elisha  Warren’s  grandson,  also  named  Nathan,  who  had  been 
bom  in  1796  and  died  in  1884.  The  sale  following  his  death  marked  the  end  of  141 
consecutive  years  of  Warren  owning  and  living  on  Lexington  Street  land,  although 
many  other  W arrens  have  since  continued  to  bring  distinction  to  our  town  through  other 
sections  of  it. 

A  few  genealogical  observations  seem  appropriate.  For  this  photo  of  Elisha 
Warren’s  house  we  are  indebted  to  fellow  member  Marjorie  W.  Childs  Hunt,  one  of 
John  Warren  the  Immigrant’s  many  direct  descendants.Her  forefather,  Captain  John 
Warren  ( 1 622- 1702)  was  the  older  brother  of  Daniel  W  arren,  1 628- 1 7 1 5 .  (See  chart 
on  page  7.)  Mrs.  Childs  will  be  remembered  also  as  grandniece  of  Mary  Frances  Peirce, 
compiler  almost  a  century  ago  of  several  books  of  town  records  and  tax  lists  to  which 
historians  are  continually  indebted.  See  Weston  Historical  Society  BULLETIN  Mav 
1979,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4. 

The  photographs  of  Ensign  John  Warren’s  tombstone  and  of  Messrs.  Lamson  and 
Savage,  also  in  this  current  issue,  were  loaned  to  us  by  Miss  Joan  Warren.  She  and  her 
father,  Robert  A.  Warren,  are  our  fellow  charter  members  and  direct  descendants  of 
Ensign  John  Warren  through  the  latter’s  grandson  Elisha  -  builder  of  the  house  that 
vanished  from  the  Weston  scene  60  years  ago.  The  lineage  chart  shown  on  Page  7  was 
prepared  at  our  request  by  Mr.  Robert  Warren.  Additional  acknowledgements  of 
assistance  in  preparing  this  article  are  gratefully  extended  to  Mesdames  Elsie  Cooke 
and  Dorothy  Ellis,  and  to  Messrs.  Bentley  Crouch  and  Warren  Vittum,  all  active  fellow 
members  too. 

*  The  house  which  was  built  subsequently  on  this  historic  ground  is  today’s  No.  39  Lexington  Street.  -  Ed. 
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WESTON’S  EARLIEST  TOMBSTONE  AS  IT  LOOKS  TODAY 
ENSIGN  JOHN  WARREN  —  1665  -  1703 

Two  of  our  charter  members,  father  and  daughter,  Robert  A.  and  Joan  Warren, 
represent  an  unbroken  1 1  generation  chain  of  the  descendants  of  “John  Warren  The 
Immigrant,  1585-1667”.  Hence  the  picture  she  has  taken  of  his  grandson’s  grave  in 
Farmers’  Burial  Ground  creates  added  interest  as  does  the  genealogical  chart  made  by 
her  father,  which  is  reproduced  below. 

John  Warren:  “The  Immigrant” 

1585-1667 

Daniel  Warren 
1628-1715 

Ensign  John  Warren 

1665-1703  whose  house  still  stands  at  71  Lexington  Street. 

Deacon  John  Warren 
1684-1745 

Elisha  Warren 
1718-1795 

Nathan  Warren 
1761-1843 

Nehemiah  Warren 
1796-1885 

Sarah  Warren  (married  3rd  cousin  George  W.  Warren  who  also  descended 

1835-1929  from  Ensign  John  Warren,  but  his  family  lived  on  North  Avenue) 

George  F.  Warren 
1866-1948 

Robert  A.  Warren 
1892- 

Joan  R.  Warren 
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IN  1893  FRANCIS  HASTINGS  LOOKED  BACK  A  CENTURY 

r 

Recently  much  of  the  late  Anna  Hall’s  accumulation  of  Weston  lore  has  come  into 
the  Society’s  possession.  After  cataloguing  and  sorting,  steps  are  being  taken  to  make 
them  available  to  any  interested  person.  Already  some  copies  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town’s  Historical  Commission  and  Public  Library.  Here  are  a  few  notes  made  from  a 
paper  prepared  in  1893  -  20  years  before  Lamson’s  History  of  Weston  was  published. 

“.  .  .  timbers  for  house  were  cut  and  hewn  where  they  were  to  be  used. 

Nails  slowly  hammered  out  on  anvil  one  at  a  time  .  .  .  those  old  fathers  of 
ours  faced  homes  to  the  south,  even  if  backs  to  road  .  .  .  cellars  deep  and 
frostproof. . .  Wood  the  only  fuel . . .  farmer’s  woodlot  his  main  resource  - 
almost  only  article  he  had  for  sale.  Persons  still  alive  remember  large  ox 
carts  and  sleds  carrying  quantities  to  Boston  .  .  .  long  rows  of  cartloads 
standing  on  street  waiting  for  purchasers. 

.  old  houses  had  open  fireplaces,  great  baking  ovens  . . .  great  loaves 
of  brown  bread  -  Indian  pudding  -  Pot  of  beans . . .  cold  fingers  from  cutting 
fagots  on  the  hillside  for  heating  that  same  big  oven!  When  think  of  unused 
hidden  ovens  in  town  today,  wish  we  had  just  one  -  a  large  one  -  in  our  town 
house  as  a  crude  sort  of  safe  for  so  much  of  the  old  records  and  relics  as 
might  be  gathered  from  every  homestead  -  priceless  a  century  hence  -  or 
even  a  generation.” 

Author:  Francis  H.  Hastings 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President:  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  John  S.  Hodges 
Treasurer:  Camillo  F.  Petri 
Auditor:  Victor  C.  Hamish 

Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN:  Harold  G.  Travis 
Board  of  Directors 

Elmer  O.  Cappers,  ’82;  Brenton  H.  Dickson  ’81;  Roy  L.  Dickson  ’81;  Mrs.  Dudley  B. 
Dumaine  ’81;  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell  ’83;  Donald  G.  Kennedy  ’83;  George  J.  Pink ’82; 
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(Currently  the  age  span  of  our  life  members  is  from  4  to  “over  80”!) 

Contributions  and  Bequests  to  the  Endowment  and  Memorial  Fund  are  welcomed. 
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Weston  Historical  Society,  Inc. 

Box  343 

Weston,  Massachusetts  02193 

Additional  copies  of  THE  BULLETIN  may  be  obtained  by  phoning  Mrs.  Raymond 
Paynter,  Jr.,  899-3533,  or  Harold  G.  Travis,  Editor,  899-4515;  also  by  calling  at  the 
Josiah  Smith  Tavern  any  Wednesday  afternoon  during  “Open  House”.  If  you  have  a 
spare  copy  of  BULLETINS,  vintage  1963-1970,  our  Curator,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fraser,  894-2872 
would  be  glad  to  have  them. 
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Photograph  by  Victor  C.  Hamish 

OUR  SOCIETY  RECEIVES  NOTABLE  AND  PRECIOUS  GIFT 

During  most  of  the  past  two  years,  our  fellow  charter  member,  Miss  Joan  Warren, 
has  been  photographing  and  charting  each  of  the  173  tombstones  which  stand  in  the 
oldest  of  the  Town’s  four  cemeteries  -  The  Farmers’  Burying  Ground.  Here  at  our 
annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  on  May  8th  we  see  her  presenting  to  The  Weston 
Historical  Society  her  neatly  bound,  charted,  and  indexed  “PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SURVEY  OF  FARMERS’  BURYING  GROUND  IN  WESTON  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS”.  Our  current  president,  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  is  accepting  it  for  the 
Society  whose  first  president  (1963-1971)  and  longtime  editor  of  its  BULLETIN 
stands  enthusiastically  beside  him. 

The  Society’s  original  volume  will  be  brought  out  for  inspection  by  qualified 
persons  on  special  occasions  from  its  security  location,  known  to  only  a  few.  At  the 
conclusion  of  her  presentation,  Miss  Warren  announced  that  she  now  is  hard  at  work  in 
preparing  a  copy  thereof  for  the  Town  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  available  at  the 
Town  Library  for  easier  and  steadier  access  by  qualified  residents  and  researchers.  As 
the  Library  immediately  adjoins  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  its  bam,  this  is  an  ideal 
set-up.  Beside  the  donor  are  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ellis  and  Mr.  Philip  D.  Bassett,  Chairman 
and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Weston  Historical  Commission  through  which  she 
plans  to  entrust  it  for  the  Town. 

Think  of  all  the  physical  exertion,  patience,  skill,  and  stamina  that  went  into  just  the 
photographing  of  those  173  stones,  many  of  which  had  first  to  be  cleaned  and  rubbed  to 
be  readable!  Then  when  we  contemplate  the  colossal  artistry,  arranging,  expense,  and 


time  that  went  into  the  compilation  of  such  a  complete  and  attractive  volume,  words  are 
inadequate.  To  us  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Society  at  its  best  whose  townwide 
membership  embraces  outstanding  talent  in  all  directions.  In  this  case,  one  of  its 
members  took  the  initiative  to  choose  her  project  and  to  do  it  with  enjoyment  and 
indefatigable  zeal 

Adding  it  all  up,  how  appropriate  it  is  that  Miss  Warren  should  be  the  direct 
descendant  of  John  Warren  “The  Immigrant”  and  of  his  grandson,  Ensign  John 
Warren,  whose  gravestone,  located  in  almost  the  exact  center  of  Farmers’  Burying 
Ground  marks  the  earliest  burial,  July  14,  1703,  in  the  Town  of  Weston! 


MORE  ABOUT  “THE  FARMERS’  BURYING  GROUND”  ALBUM 

TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  ITS  RESEARCH  POTENTIAL 

Arranged  alphabetically,  56  separate  families  are  represented  among  the  181 
names  that  appear.  We  have  shown  them  here  with  parentheses  containing  the  number 
of  times  each  appears  if  more  than  once.  Allen,  Allin,  Baldwin  (2),  Barnes,  Bigelow  (9), 
Bond,  Boynton,  Brackett,  Brown  (5),  Bullard  (5),  Chadwick,  Cobum  (5),  Felch  (2), 
Fisk  (2),  Fulham,  Fullam  (2),  Gearfield  (4),  Goldthwait  (2),  Gowen  (2),  Hadley, 
Hagar  (6),  Harrington  (11),  Hasting  (2),  Herrington,  Hubbart,  Hobbs  (2),  Jones  ( 1 2), 
Lamson(9),  Livermore  (6),  Marshall,  Mirick(4),  Nels,  Parkhurst(2),  Parks  (2),  Pratt, 
Rand  (3),  Russell,  Smith  (3),  Stanup,  Starr  (3),  Savage  (2),  Stedman,  Stone,  Stimson, 
Swift,  Underwood,  Upham  (15),  Walker  (2),  Warren  (10),  Wesson,  Whitney  (4), 
Whittemore  (6),  Williams  (2),  Woodward  (8),  Woolson  (4),  and  Wright. 

The  two  oldest  persons  were  ladies,  both  95  —  Mrs.  Lydia  Jones,  bom  in  1 648,  died 
on  September  18,1 743  while  the  other  was  Hannah  Gowen  (said  to  have  been  kissed 
by  President  Washington  while  a  mere  child),  did  not  die  until  May  23, 1 870.  The  most 
recent  burial  was  that  on  December  29, 1871  (almost  1 10  years  ago)  of  Silas  Upham* 
aged  88.  The  following  summary  may  also  be  of  interest. 


Age  Group 

Male 

Female 

Not  named 

Total 

0-5  inclusive 

6 

5 

1 

12 

6-12 

6 

9 

15 

13-20 

7 

7 

14 

21-30 

7 

10 

17 

31-40 

4 

9 

13 

41-50 

12 

7 

19 

51-60 

15 

6 

21 

61-70 

8 

4 

12 

71-80 

13 

10 

23 

81-90 

7 

8 

15 

90+ 

3 

5 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

welcome  Frederic  A.  Crafts,  III;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Georgeady;  Mrs. 
Marion  E.  Hines;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Morgan  -  all  of  Weston  -  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  A.  Dousseau  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 


A  CALL  FOR  ANOTHER  CONFUCIUS 

Since  this  legendary  figure  declared  that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  we 
wonder  how  many  historical  researchers  have  wished  that,  in  his  terse  way  he  could 
have  added  the  admonition  but  unless  identified,  its  value  completely  disappears.” 

Beginning  at  once,  won  t  you  please  label  your  own  photographs  by  date,  names, 
significance,  or  other  salient  detail  that  will  tell  its  story  a  century  from  now? 
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BAY  STATE  HISTORICAL  LEAGUE 
A  REVIEW  OF  ITS  EVENTS  AND  SERVICES 


NEXT  MEETING  JUNE  13th  AT  LEOMINSTER 

The  summer  (and  annual)  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League  will  be  held 
June  13th  in  Leominster,  another  attractive  New  England  town  within  easy  reach  of 
Weston.  To  save  energy  and  promote  Weston  participation,  why  not  get  together  with 
us  for  a  poolcar  ride?  Details  are  available  from  official  representatives  of  our  Society, 
particularly  Mrs.  Fraser,  our  Curator,  894-2872.  She  and  her  faithful  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  personally  available  in  our  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  rooms  from  2  to  4  each 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MIGHT  HELP  YOU  FURTHER 

As  soon  as  the  Town’s  Historical  Commission  was  formed  it  quickly  joined  in  that 
classification  as  an  association  member  too.  In  addition,  also  fellow  members  of  our 
Society,  Mmes.  F.  C.  Dumaine  and  M.  Kirkbride  Patterson  with  Messrs.  George  F. 
Amadon,  Roy  L.  Dickson,  Homer  C.  Lucas,  Edward  W.  Marshall,  Samuel  R  Payson, 
Stephen  T.  Riley,  and  Harold  G.  Travis  (Mrs.  Barbara  Gorely  Teller,  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Thomas,  both  of  Wellesley,  and  probably  others  too)  have  long  been  faithful  individual 
members  of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League  in  one  or  another  of  each  membership 
category.  They  thus  singly  enjoy  receiving  the  quarterly  BULLETIN,  monthly 
CALENDAR,  and  the  advantage  of  getting  notices  in  advance  of  all  meetings,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  exhibits  of  member  societies  throughout  the  State;  in  addition  to  schedules 
of  various  panel  discussions,  workshops  and  League  services.  Whatever  your 
individual  interests  may  be,  you  will  be  helped  by  knowing  in  advance  all  details  of 
what’s  happening,  where,  and  when. 

The  League’s  April  CALENDAR  gave  fullest  details  of  the  Wellesley  meeting 
whose  program  is  described  elsewhere  herein.  The  CALENDAR  also  gave  prominence 
to  The  Waltham  Museum  at  194  Charles  Street,  Waltham.  In  this  house,  James  Baker, 
Waltham  Watch  Company’s  first  employee  worked  on  the  first  watch  produced  there. 
Among  many  exhibits  are  Metz  cars,  Orient  bicycles,  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  and  an 
early  steam  engine.  May’s  CALENDAR,  received  in  mid- April,  filled  three  of  its  eight 
pages  with  details  of  fifty-four  May  events  throughout  the  state,  including  our  own 
Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  on  May  8th. 

The  League  deserves  your  support.  Its  categories  of  membership  put  it  within  reach 
of  all  of  us.  Our  Society’s  president  was,  for  many  years,  its  vice  president,  and  your 
editor  (followed  for  three  years  by  Mrs.  F.  Leslie  Ford)  was  long  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  several  committees. 

To  become  a  member  send  check  to  Bay  State  Historical  League,  Room  51,  The 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass.  02133.  Categories  are:  Member  $10  -  Sustaining  $25  - 
Patron  $50  -  Benefactor  $100  -  Life  $150.  Don’t  wait  for  a  formal  application  blank. 
Just  state  with  your  check,  your  full  name  and  complete  address  with  phone  number. 
Though  as  a  Weston  Historical  Society  member,  you  have  been  and  are  automatically 
entitled  to  attend  League  meetings,  details  of  which  are  available  by  calling  us,  it  is 
more  efficient  for  you  to  join  your  eleven  colleagues  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
in  helping  this  worthy  cause. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  Use  the  Enclosed  Envelope 

The  enclosed  addressed  envelope  is  an  application  blank  to  facilitate  getting  your 
new  member.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  new  neighbors  and  even  old  friends  -  we 
know  from  countless  experiences  -  will  have  been  wondering  why  they  haven’t  been 
“asked”  before  now!  You  don’t  need  to  make  a  special  solicitation  call:  just  carry  the 
envelope  in  your  purse  or  wallet.  Then  you  can  say,  “I  have  an  application  blank  right 
here  -  sign  it  and  I’ll  be  glad  to  enclose  your  check,  mail,  and  put  a  stamp  on  too.”  (If 
they  say,  “I  don’t  have  my  checkbook  with  me  so  give  it  to  me  and  I’ll  mail  it  myself  right 
away,”  you  might  feel  like  saying,  “That’s  great  -  here,  let  me  supply  the  stamp.”  This 
same  envelope  has  a  double  use.  When  mailing  the  application,  you  can  enclose  your 
own  check  for  another  year,  special  contribution  as  a  memorial  or  gift  membership. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  ON  JEFFERSON 


After  the  successful  performance  last  year  of  Mrs.  Lee  Marsh’ s  high  school  students 
who  had  researched  the  Weston  tax  records  of  the  1770’s,  (see  Weston  Historical 
Society  Bulletin,  page  3,  Vol.  XVI  No.  4)  we  looked  forward  to  another  guest  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Weston  High  School  team.  This  time  at  our  meeting  on  April  14,  1981  we 
were  treated  to  a  panel  on  a  national  rather  than  local  topic:  Jefferson  -  A  Man  of 
Vision.  The  following  students  participated: 


Douglas  Linde 
Stacey  Kanados 
Cathy  Jacobs 
Janet  McGarry 
Sue  McCahan 


Mike  Wolfe 
David  Patraiko 
Stephanie  MacDonald 
Chris  Zannetos 
John  Zabriskie 


All  of  these  students  are  members  of  Mr.  John  Williams’  advanced  placement  class 
in  United  States  history.  They  had  studied  Jefferson  last  fall  for  a  month.  Among  the 
books  they  read  were  Gore  Vidal’s  Burr ,  Dawn  Brodie’s  Thomas  Jefferson  -  An 
Intimate  History ,  and  Barbara  Ribaud’s  Sally  Hemings ,  three  rather  sensational 
entries  on  Jefferson,  which  to  a  degree  colored  some  presentations.  The  other  sources 
were  from  among  the  more  standard  scholarly  works  on  our  third  president. 

The  presentations  were  interesting,  some  not  lacking  humor,  and  showed  that  the 
students  had  proper  guidance  and  thorough  preparation.  They  did  a  good  job  of 
summarizing  each  in  five  minutes  their  contributions  to  the  mosaic  that  was  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Jefferson.  They  brought  out  Jefferson’s  forte:  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  with  a 
much  more  widespread  line  of  interests  than  most  men  of  his  or  even  later  times.  His 
intellectual  curiosity  ranged  far  and  wide,  from  philosophy  and  politics  to  farming  and 
cooking.  He  did  have  a  roving  eye  for  the  ladies,  and  that  is  NOT  anything  new  to  the 
historians. 

Perhaps  the  only  criticism  that  could  be  pointed  out  is  the  omission  of  Jefferson’s 
mistakes:  the  infamous  embargo,  and  his  lack  of  understanding  of  Hamilton’s  fore¬ 
seeing  and  farsighted  economic  policies. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening  for  the  students  and  for  the  audience.  It  is  always  a 
rewarding  experience  to  see  the  developing  minds  of  our  youth.  If  this  group  is  an 
indication,  our  students  are  certainly  in  good  hands.  Mr.  Williams  should  be 
congratulated. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 


ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON 
AN  UP  AND  DOWN  FRIENDSHIP 

This  was  the  title  of  a  most  revealing  and  entertaining  lecture  by  Robert  J.  Taylor, 
Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Adams  Papers  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  at  the 
Annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  on  Friday,  May 
8th,  1981.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  former  head  of  the  Department  of  History  at  Tufts  Uni¬ 
versity,  author  of  Western  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution ,  and  editor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  Documents  on  the  Formation  of  Its  Constitution,  1775-1780  —  among 
others.  He  is  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  Brown  University,  where  he  received  his 
doctorate. 

First  of  all,  congratulations  are  in  order  to  “Steve”  Riley,  our  peerless  president,  for 
making  such  fortunate  selections  of  speakers  for  this  annual  affair.  Thomas  Boylston 
Adams,  Andrew  Oliver,  and  now  Robert  J.  Taylor  —  all  are  men  of  high  prestige, 
erudition  and  a  sense  of  humor.  They  all  confirm  that  history  can  be  made  even  more 
palatable  with  a  dash  of  mirth! 

John  Adams  and  Tj101™18  Jefferson  two  more  unlikely  candidates  for  mutual 
friendship  could  be  hard  to  find  among  our  founding  fathers.  (  Perhaps  the  duo  of  John 
dams  and  Franklin  could  give  them  some  competition.)  In  looks,  background, 
emperament  -  they  differed.  John  Adams  was  a  pessimist,  Jefferson  the  optimist;  or 
was  it  rather  a  realist  versus  the  idealist?  An  Anglophile  versus  a  Francophile,  a 
conservative  versus  a  revolutionary.  Adams  was  vain  but  tried  to  keep  his  ego  under 

cover  from  the  outside  world;  Jefferson  gave  in  to  his  weaknesses,  be  it  a  shopping  spree 
in  London  or  a  desirable  woman.  FF  6  F 
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But  there  were  common  grounds  upon  which  this  historical  on  and  off  friendship 
was  based.  They  both  loved  the  land,  they  both  claimed  that  they  preferred  to  be 
farmers  before  anything  else,  although  neither  of  them  actually  tilled  the  soil.  They  both 
had  an  insatiable  curiosity  and  loved  books  and  travel.  Above  all,  they  both  honestly 
worked  for  the  creation  of  a  republic  in  the  New  World,  a  dream  that  for  the  European 
theoreticians  had  remained  a  utopia. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  at  the  second  Continental 
Congress.  They  served  on  nine  committees  together,  including  the  one  charged  with  the 
drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Friendship  in  the  real  sense  blossomed  between  them  when  they  met  in  Paris,  both 
diplomats  of  a  new  country,  trying  to  establish  a  place  for  the  United  States  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Adams  was  eight  years  Jefferson’s  senior,  and  had  additional  seniority  in  the 
intriguing  and  often  frustrating  world  of  European  diplomacy.  Jefferson  deferred  to 
Adams’  experience,  and  that  no  doubt  pleased  Adams.  Jefferson  found  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  Adams  menage;  John’s  wife  Abigail,  his  children  Nabby  and  Johnny 
(John  Quincy)  all  thought  a  world  of  this  lanky  Virginian  with  his  charming  manners 
and  sharp  mind. 

Jefferson  was  Franklin’s  successor  as  U.S.  Minister  to  France;  Adams  soon  took 
up  the  same  position  at  the  Court  of  St  Jame’s.  The  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Jefferson  and  Abigail  Adams  from  this  period  is  worth  diamonds  (to  borrow  an 
expression  from  Adams’  opinion  of  Jefferson’s  writing)  —  but  that  is  still  another  story. 

Jefferson’s  visit  to  England  brought  the  two  men  even  closer.  They  toured  the 
countryside  together.  They  did  not  admire  the  same  sights;  Jefferson  was  taken  by  the 
beauty  of  the  English  gardens,  Adams  more  by  historical  monuments.  Yet  perhaps  this 
tour  more  than  any  other  occasion  offered  them  the  uninterrupted  time  for  opening  their 
souls  to  each  other. 

But  political  clouds  tore  the  warm  friendship  asunder.  Their  divergent  views  on  the 
Constitution  of  1787  forecast  the  differences  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  that  were  to  tear  the  nation  almost  apart  in  the  years  to  come. 

“The  affection  that  can  never  die,”  as  Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson  in  1788,  was  at 
least  suspended  if  not  totally  dead  under  the  burden  of  national  politics  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  two  men  became  estranged,  and  their  partisans  made  the  breach  even 
deeper.  Jefferson  lost  out  in  the  presidential  elections  of  1 896  to  Adams  by  three  votes. 
Four  years  later  the  two  rivals  clashed  again,  this  time  with  Jefferson  the  winner. 
Adams  was  so  bitter  that  he  did  not  attend  his  erstwhile  friend’s  inaugural. 

The  two  men  did  not  correspond  for  years.  How  shortchanged  Clio  must  feel  over 
this  lacuna,  over  all  those  interesting  letters  never  exchanged  between  two  of  our 
greatest  founding  fathers!  After  much  prodding  from  mutual  friends,  the  two  aging  men 
renewed  their  correspondence  in  1812,  and  continued  it  until  the  end  of  their  lives. 

That  end  came  for  both  on  the  same  day  -  July  4th,  1 826.  As  if  fate  wished  to  award 
indiscriminately  to  both  old  friends  the  same  distinction  of  leaving  their  creation  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence! 

Mr.  Taylor  coming  from  the  crucible  of  the  Adams  papers,  where  he  must  be 
permeated  with  Adamsiana,  made  some  people  in  the  audience  wonder  in  what  light 
Jefferson  would  emerge  in  comparison  with  this  Adams  of  all  Adamses.  This  reporter  is 
happy  to  relate  that  both  Jefferson  and  Adams  received  fair,  understanding  and  critical 
treatment.  Mr.  Taylor,  conforming  to  his  above-par  reputation,  once  again  proved 
himself  to  be  the  true-blue  scholar  and  gentleman,  facing  a  challenge,  meeting  it  head- 
on,  and  always  keeping  meticulously  on  the  side  of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 


A  PERSONAL  NOTE 

Much  more  goes  into  making  up  the  BULLETIN  than  meets  the  eye,  and  in  these 
past  many  years  I  have  been  most  grateful  for  the  help  rendered  by  faithful  experts,  well 
known  to  you,  too  many  to  mention  here.  Now,  however,  that  “old  age  has  seared  our 
locks”  and  only  temporarily,  please  Lord,  slowed  me  down,  I  must  express  special 
thanks  to  Dr.  Laska,  who  despite  incredible  pressures,  agreed  for  this  issue  to  “cover” 
and  review  the  last  two  programs  which  featured  two  of  her  favorites. 

H.G.T. 
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LAYOUT  OF  WESTON’S  ORIGINAL  GOLF  CLUB 

Our  last  issue’s  article  on  “Early  Days  of  Weston  Golf  Club”  promised  the  above 
map  “as  soon  as  ready”  to  show  the  location  of  the  nine  holes.  Accordingly,  “The 
Weston  Green  Map”,  copyright  1977  by  The  Weston  Forest  and  Trail  Association, 
Inc.,  has  been  adapted  by  Messrs.  Philip  Coburn  and  Brenton  Dickson. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  illustration  contains  roads  and  houses  which,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  our  “Teeing  Off’  picture  was 
taken  in  1 894.  Even  by  1 9 1 7  when  the  Club  moved  to  its  present  location  on  Meadow- 
brook  Road,  this  same  statement  still  would  be  true  in  most  cases  of  any  houses  and 
roads  marked  within  the  golf  course  area  between  extreme  No.  1  and  No.  6  tees. 
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JOSIAH  SMITH  AND  HEPZIBAH  SMITH 

199  years  ago,  Josiah  Smith’s  body  was  buried  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  The  Farmers’  Burying  Ground.  A  dozen  years  later,  that  of  his  wife 
Hepzibah  (nee  Stearns),  came  to  rest  at  his  side.  On  Pages  6  and  7  of  the  January  1 980 
BULLETIN,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2,  we  noted  that  Josiah’s  younger  brother,  James,  had 
married  Lucy  Stearns,  and  that  they  represented  the  2nd  of  9  successive  generations  of 
Smiths  to  have  lived  into  the  present  in  Weston.  While  research  on  the  whole  Smith 
family  is  endless  and  will  be  forthcoming  piece  by  piece,  we’d  like  to  quote  Mr.  Lucas’ 
letter  to  us  during  the  summer  of  1 979  as  follows:  “In  Lexington  I  learned  that  Josiah’s 
older  sister,  Mary,  married  Henry  Smith  of  Lexington  on  December  7, 1738.  Whether 
Mary  found  a  wife  for  Josiah  and  also  for  James  we  do  not  know  but  we  do  know  that 
Josiah  married  Hepzibah  Steams  on  Mary’s  sixth  wedding  anniversary,  December  7, 
1744,  and  James  married  Lucy  Steams  on  February  28,  1748.”  In  a  later  note  Mr. 
Lucas  wrote  again:  .  .  .  Josiah  and  James  married  sisters  from  Lexington.  Josiah 
married  Hepsibah  Steams  and  James  married  Lucy  Steams.  Their  parents  were 
Benjamin  and  Hepzibah  Steams  of  Lexington.” 

THE  LEAGUE’S  SPRING  MEETING  AT  WELLESLEY 

The  spring  meeting  of  Bay  State  Historical  League  -  Wellesley  Historical  Society 
as  host  -  occurred  Saturday,  April  25th.  Our  fellow  member,  Charles  P.  Thomas, 
President  of  the  Wellesley  Historical  Society,  welcomed  guests  from  all  over  the 
Commonwealth.  The  morning  program  consisted  of  a  panel  discussion:  Schools  and 
Historical  Organizations  -  Some  Programs  that  Work ,  moderated  by  Paul  H. 
Tedesco,  President  of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League.  Panelists  included  Kathryn 
Hatch  (“Architectural  Heritage  Education  Program”);  Henry  Bolter  and  Paula  Evans 
(“The  Allen  House  Project”);  Chester  B.  Keritt  (“Weymouth  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Project”);  and  Christine  Harris  (“Watertown’s  Living  History  Project”). 

Following  the  buffet  luncheon,  Edward  Kingsbury  presented  a  sound  slide  centen¬ 
nial  program  entitled  “Wellesley  Yesterday”,  after  which  enjoyable  visits  were  also 
enjoyed  as  follows:  Art  Exhibit  at  Jewett  Arts  Centre,  Wellesley  College  —  theme: 
The  Railroad  in  the  American  Landscape ;  Exhibits  for  the  Centennial  at  the 
Dadmun- McNamara  House;  and  (on  the  spacious  Babson  College  campus)  “Babson 
’81  Olympics”,  International  Food  and  Crafts,  the  Roger  Babson  Museum,  the 
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Newton  Room,  and  the  Map  and  Globe.  A  4  o’clock  reception  and  social  hour  at 
Babson  College  ended  a  pleasant  and  full  day  for  visitors  and  hosts  alike. 

Among  those  members  attending  this  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  rewarding  meeting 
were  our  second  president,  Edward  W.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  -  also  our  current 
president,  Stephen  T.  Riley,  and  Mrs.  Riley  -  all  charter  members  who  have  steadily 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  Weston  Historical  Society  through  its  eighteen  years. 
Beginning  with  1964’s  Volume  1,  No.  1  their  names  appear  with  significant  con¬ 
sistency  in  various  capacities.  Prominent  in  organizations  of  national  stature,  they  and 
these  dedicated  wives  have  given  much  of  themselves  to  our  Society  and  other  notable 
Weston  organizations.  Mr.  Riley  was  the  distinguished  speaker  at  our  first  fall  meeting 
in  1 964,  and  as  vice  president  of  Bay  State  Historical  League  five  years  later  when  we 
hosted  with  Wayland  its  annual  spring  meeting  on  April  19th,  he  made  the  principal 
address  -  subject  “Samuel  Savage,  Westonian  Prominent  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion”.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  active  without  interruption  on  our  Board  of  Directors 
since  1970,  including  his  1971-1976  presidency. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

John  Pierce  Larkin,  retired  steel  executive  and  resident  of  Weston  for  the  past  30 
years,  died  on  April  30th.  He  and  Mrs.  Larkin  were  both  loyal  members  of  our  Society. 
We  extend  to  her  and  their  family  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 
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Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  November  Fifth 

Details  on  page  two  of  this  issue 


Harold  G.  Travis  1898-1981 

.  so  must  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  love  of  country.  .  .and  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  country  was  founded. .  .it  is  fitting  that  we  should  resolve  to  perpetuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  which  we  are  now  establishing  so  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  will  more  surely  become  the  land  of  Freedom,  peace,  reverence,  tolerance,  and  faith 
that  our  fathers  intended.”  Words  spoken  by  “Red”  Travis  upon  election  as  first  president  of  the 
Weston  Historical  Society,  November  23,  1963. 

HAROLD  G.  TRAVIS 

Ever  since  the  first  issue  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  Bulletin  was  published  in 
1 964, 1  have  worked  closely  with  “Red”  in  putting  subsequent  issues  into  shape.  Before 
a  copy  went  to  press  he  would  invariably  come  to  me  or  telephone  me  for  my  opinion  of 
the  material  that  he  was  publishing,  and  for  any  mistakes  that  I  could  detect  This  seems 
a  bit  ironical  in  view  of  my  having  flunked  American  History  in  school!  But  still  I 
seemed  to  be  able  to  give  him  the  reassurance  he  needed,  and  so  the  Bulletin  went  on 
with  his  untiring  leadership  and  devotion.  He  did  much  original  work  on  subjects 
unfamiliar  to  me,  and  I  learned  a  lot  from  his  research  which  often  disproved  what 
earlier  historians  had  taken  for  granted.  I  look  back  on  my  experiences  with  him  with 
pleasure  and  wonder.  His  courage  and  persistence  under  adverse  conditions  were 
phenomenal.  The  Bulletin  was  his  baby,  and  if  there  is  an  afterworld,  I  hope  that  he  can 
look  down  on  future  issues  and  give  his  nod  of  approval. 


Brenton  H.  Dickson 


ANNUAL  MEETING  NOVEMBER  5 

At  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  November  5,  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  we  will  hold 
our  1 9th  annual  meeting.  Vera  Laska,  Professor  of  History  at  Regis  College,  will  speak 
on  “Women  of  the  Revolutionary  Era.”  Dr.  Laska  earned  her  Ph.D.  in  American 
History  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is  the  author  of  Remember  the  Ladies:  Out¬ 
standing  Women  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Laska’s  talk.  President  Steve  Riley  will  review  the  year’s  achievements 
and  present  a  list  of  possible  future  activities.  A  pleasant  social  hour  will  follow.  Don’t 
miss  the  meeting! 


A  Letter  to  “Red”  Travis 


Dear  Red: 

I  attended  today  the  last  gathering  of  your  friends  with  you.  You  must  have  been 
gratified  that  the  newly  painted  St.  Peter’s  Church  was  overflowing  with  those  of  us  who 
have  loved  you  from  the  moment  we  knew  you.  You  were  that  rare  human  being  who 
had  deep  understanding  for  your  fellow  men  and  women,  who  could  bear  with  our 
foibles,  having  always  an  encouraging  word  when  our  hearts  were  heavy. 

You  were  the  keeper  of  the  flame  for  our  Weston  history.  You  marched  the  children 
of  our  town  tirelessly  from  one  historical  landmark  to  the  other;  you  labored  as  hard  as 
anybody  else  on  the  celebration  of  our  nation’s  bicentennial.  You  played  midwife  to  the 
Weston  Historical  Society  “Bulletin”,  and  God  knows  that  many  an  issue  was  like  a 
complicated  birth.  You  were  our  peerless  leader,  yet  you  could  accept  —  with  oh,  such 
charm  —  advice  about  fussy  scholarly  docmentation.  That  also  demonstrated  your 
greatness. 

Red,  my  dear  friend,  wherever  you  are,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  last  hurrah. 
Your  loving  care  in  planning  the  services  bore  a  rich  harvest.  I  was  delighted  that 
“There  was  Music  in  your  heart,”  and  I  was  honored  that  I  could  “come  and  share  your 
Muse.”  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  loved  the  songs  and  poems  you  have  selected  to  share 
with  us. 

We  shall  miss  you  terribly.  We  shall  try  to  walk  in  your  footsteps,  sowing  love  along 
the  way,  and  strive  for  the  “kindly  deeds  and  virtuous  life”  that  you  have  so  masterly 
achieved. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  friend.  Sleep  in  eternal  peace  of  the  just. 

Vera  Laska 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLDTIMER 

A  quaint  little  volume  of  modest  5  6  pages,  dressed  up  in  hard  covers,  takes  us  back  to 
turn  of  the  century  New  England.  In  Growing  Up  In  Weston,  Philip  F.  Cobum  shares 
with  us  his  memories  or  rural  Weston,  population  hardly  over  2,000  souls. 

The  High  School  graduated  eight  girls  and  six  boys  in  1920;  it  could  not  place  a 
football  team  in  the  field.  So  boys  from  the  center  of  town  met  in  combat  the  Silver  Hill 
gang  or  the  Warren  Avenue  gang,  with  a  Doberman  Pincher  participating,  and  often 
ending  in  stone  throwing  or  name  calling. 

Those  early  years  of  the  century  come  alive  in  vignettes  from  the  pen  of  an  oldtimer 
who  turned  back  the  clock  to  relive  his  boyhood  days.  For  fun,  kids  would  watch  cars 
sliding  backwards  on  steep  roads,  go  fishing,  or  ride  in  a  goat  wagon.  Sunday  was 
strictly  the  day  of  rest,  so  the  children  entertained  themselves  by  noting  down  the  makes 
of  cars  that  passed  by  their  fences.  After  entering  high  school,  they  could  serve  on  tables 
at  church  socials.  Still  the  dancing  school  of  Miss  Mary  Field,  with  children  from 
Wayland  arriving  on  a  local  train,  did  not  seem  too  much  fun,  perhaps  because  boys  had 
to  wear  white  gloves,  as  they  followed  the  instructor’s  “leap,  slide,  bend,  one,  two, 
ref  \Fr  c*e  or  ^er .  s  lc^p  shde,  stamp,  stamp,  stamp”  for  the  livelier  polka. 

r\  u  tk  Sears  mmstrel  shows  were  produced  to  support  the  Weston  Boys’ 

tC  Kb’  I  A  Fn¥ld'y  S4OCietuy  start?d  its  shows  in  1 9 1 7  -  Cream  soda  or  orange  crush  were 
to  be  had  for  5C,  and  an  hour  of  caddying  at  the  golf  course  brought  twice  as  much. 
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In  1910  A.  Lincoln  Filene  became  a  Weston  resident,  had  his  house  cut  in  half,  and 
before  the  middle  was  built  up  with  additional  rooms,  had  the  shed  roped  and  pulled 
I  through  the  gap.  In  the  good  old  days,  all  of  that  seemed  a  sensational  happening  to 
youngsters  observing  it  from  the  sideline. 

Regrettably  for  the  historian,  facts  and  figures  are  scarce  in  this  contribution  to  local 
history.  Nevertheless,  the  little  opus  has  definite  merits,  adding  flavor  to  the  social  and 
(  economic  life  of  the  town.  Names  abound,  and  many  long  time  residents  will  recognize 
their  former  neighbors.  Sections  on  the  legendary  police  chief,  Patrick  J.  McAuliffe,  P. 
J.  to  all  townspeople,  on  parson  Perkins,  on  the  fires,  and  on  the  one  and  only  murder  in 
Weston  —  until  the  1970’s  —  all  are  of  interest  and  would  deserve  longer  treatments  for 
the  sake  of  posterity. 

The  memoir,  published  by  the  author  in  1 98 1 ,  is  available  for  $4.00  at  the  Chestnut 
Shop  on  Center  Street,  at  Richardson  and  Weston  Drugstores  in  Weston,  while  the 
supply  lasts. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 


Unfortunately  the  name  of  Marion  Henderson  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
acknowledgements  in  my  book  Growing  Up  In  \Veston.  Mrs.  Henderson  typed 
the  original  manuscript  for  me,  and  it  was  her  painstaking  work  that  expedited  the 
final  revision. 

Philip  F.  Cobum 


/  rYYlAT^JL-- 
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Prescription  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Weston  Schools  from  1895  until  1928, 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  “You  rose  to  your  feet  and  stood  at  attention  when  he  spoke 
to  you.  It  didn’t  matter  whether  you  were  in  school  or  out  —  on  the  grounds  or  in  the 
village,  you  were  always  under  his  jurisdiction.  Every  pupil  was  his  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Whenever  you  saw  him  coming  you  minded  your 
manners,  knowing  that  he  never  missed  a  trick.”  Once  Upon  a  Pung. 

He  also  had  a  human  side  as  evidenced  by  the  prescription  he  gave  to  a  sick  pupil. 
The  recipient,  Clara  Johnson  Schacht,  still  enjoys  excellent  health. 

Brenton  H.  Dickson 
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Cutting’s  Store,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  “Town  Green”,  circa  1910. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DESCRIBES 
WESTON’S  TOWN  GREEN 

“Squalor”,  “ugliness”,  and  “community  without  artistic  standards  and  without 
taste”  are  hardly  phrases  one  would  expect  to  find  in  reference  to  Weston.  Yet  these 
appear  in  the  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1441,  a  1923  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  was  intended  to  encourage  “the  farmer  of  the  new  day”  —  America’s 
rebirth  after  World  War  I  —  to  take  civic  action  similar  to  that  of  Weston.  The  text  and 
drawings  are  from  that  pamphlet. 


From  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1441,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1923 
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From  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1441,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1923 


Re- Planning  the  Rural  Village 

One  of  the  movements  for  the  betterment  of  rural  life  is  that  which  has  for  its 
objective  the  lifting  of  the  tiny  country  town  out  of  the  ugliness  which  characterized  it  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  old  days,  the  store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  houses  and  a 
church  or  two  were  built  by  a  community  largely  isolated  from  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world,  a  community  without  artistic  standards  and  without  taste.  The  intellectual 
awakening  of  the  twentieth-century  farmer  has  made  the  man  of  the  soil  dissatisfied 
with  the  squalor  of  the  old-time  crossroads  hamlets.  In  the  thoughtful  magazines  that 
the  rural  mail  carrier  brings  to  his  door,  he  sees  how  it  is  possible  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  of  human  life  in  city  and  village.  Traveling  in  his  automobile  on  vacation, 
he  sees  the  results  of  an  artistic  ferment  that  is  working  in  American  life.  Perhaps  a  man 
from  the  city  builds  a  country  retreat  near  his  farm.  These  are  some  of  the  influences 
that  are  lifting  the  American  farmer  out  of  the  carelessness  of  the  last  century, 
encouraging  him  to  beautify  the  surroundings  of  his  house  and  buildings,  and  some¬ 
times  even  to  join  in  re-planning  the  villages.  The  movement  is  not  universal;  it  is  but 
starting.  Yet,  in  a  sense,  it  is  not  new.  Far  back  in  the  nineteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  an  artistic  instinct  may  be  found,  kept  alive  through  the  generations  though 
almost  stifled  by  the  rude  conditions  of  country  life.  Perhaps  the  true  origin  of  the 
present  development  may  be  found  in  the  pathetic  little  flower  bed  that  the  overworked 
farm  wife  tended  as  best  she  could  as  it  grew  in  the  unmowed  “front  yard”. 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


Tearing  down  the  1847  Weston  Town  Hall,  1917.  The  May  1979  and  January  1980  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
show  other  views  of  the  Town  Green. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

We  will  sorely  miss  “Red”  Travis  —  and  receiving  letters  from  him  bearing  the  salutation 
“Yours  for  Weston”.  He  was  a  person  of  many  interests.  Shortly  before  he  died,  “Red” 
described  to  me  his  experiences  as  the  coach  of  a  sandlot  football  team  in  downtown 
Boston.  “Red”  spent  much  of  his  life  enriching  the  lives  of  others.  “Red”  wanted  us  to 
thank  Bill  Livingston  and  Don  Devereaux  of  Nobb  Hill  Press  for  their  many  years  of 
help  in  publishing  the  Bulletin.  Thank  you,  Bill  and  Don. 

“Red”  set  a  high  standard  for  the  quality  of  the  Bulletin.  The  editorial  board  — 
Brenton  Dickson,  Stephen  Riley,  and  Vera  Laska  —  have  pledged  to  help  me  keep  the 
Bulletin  up  to  that  standard.  We  welcome  your  articles  and  your  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  for  future  pieces. 

HELP!  Beginning  with  the  next  issue,  we  would  like  to  initiate  a  new  “Weston 
Remembers”  column.  In  it  we  will  publish  anecdotes  of  life  in  Weston  within  the 
memory  of  long-term  residents.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  who  do  not  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  do  library  research  to  become  “authors.”  What  are  your  memories  of  the 
Memorial  (Decoration)  Day  exercises  in  Weston?  What  are  your  recollections  of  the 
old  swimming  pool  at  the  comer  of  School  Street  and  the  Route  20  by-pass?  We  will 
attempt  to  do  pieces  on  these  subjects  in  forthcoming  B ulletins.  If  you  have  memories 
or  photographs  of  these  or  other  topics  of  interest,  please  call  or  write  to  me. 

Thanks  in  assembling  this  Bulletin  go  to  Gale  Parker  for  her  photograph  of  “Red” 
working  on  the  Bulletin,  to  Alice  Fraser  who  located  photographs  of  the  old  Town  Hall 
and  Cutting’s  Store,  and  to  new  member  Eldridge  Morgan  who  located  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  piece  on  the  Town  Green.  If  you  know  of  photographs  of  the 
swampy  area  which  is  now  the  “Green”  —  prior  to  its  improvement —  or  of  the  building 
of  our  current  Town  Hall  and  its  site  prior  to  construction,  please  let  us  know.  We  could 
not  locate  such  pictures.  Help  us  to  make  your  Bulletin  interesting. 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President:  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  John  S.  Hodges 
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Dedication  of  the  “flag  staff  in  the  public  square”,  1890.  The  flag  pole,  which  was  erected  with  $250  voted  by 
Town  Meeting,  remained  in  this  location  until  1917  when  it  was  moved  to  the  present  site  next  to  the  new 
Town  Hall.  Several  articles  in  this  issue  are  devoted  to  life  in  Weston  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


LIVELY  TALK  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 

“Women  of  the  Revolutionary  Era”  was  the  subject  of  a  spirited  and  witty  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Dr.  Vera  Laska  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  November  5.  Dr.  Laska,  Professor  of 
History  and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Division  of  Regis  College,  pointed  out  that 
women  played  a  far  more  active  role  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  than  they 
did  in  Nineteenth  Century  America.  Women  in  the  Revolutionary  era  participated  in 
the  economy  —  Sarah  Cutler  ran  a  tavern  in  Weston  —  ran  all  kinds  of  businesses; 
served  as  attorneys-in-fact;  sailed  with  their  husbands  and  helped  as  navigators;  con¬ 
tributed  as  teachers,  midwives,  inn-keepers,  and  pharmacists.  Although  only  Deborah 
Sampson  of  Plympton,  Massachusetts,  served  as  a  soldier,  women —  including  Martha 
Washington,  Lucy  Knox,  Catherine  Greene,  and  the  wives  of  many  soldiers  —  accom¬ 
panied  their  husbands  to  war.  10%  of  all  shops  were  run  by  women  —  including  John 
Singleton  Copley’s  mother  —  compared  with  5%  in  the  1900  census.  Mrs.  Landman 
was  sexton  at  Harvard  in  the  1 760’s.  Hanna  Fisher,  who  lived  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 
near  New  York,  was  a  “bung-hole  drinker.”  And  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  liberty  pole 
was  blown  up  by  girls.  Many  women  had  literary  talents,  published  novels,  poetry, 
plays,  and  feminist  pamphlets.  Some  of  these  are  well-known,  as  Mercy  Otis  Warren  or 
Judith  Sargent  Murray;  others  are  still  hidden  from  history  in  the  dusty  attics  of  old 
homes  or  archives,  awaiting  discovery.  Women  in  American  History  have  been  ignored 
for  too  long,  pointed  out  Dr.  Laska.  As  a  result  of  the  Bicentennial  and  of  the  growing 
interest  in  minorities,  more  research  is  being  carried  out  regarding  the  role  of  women  in 
the  development  of  our  country. 


.  .  AND  ONLY  ONE  REGISTERED  WOMAN  VOTER” 

“You  can  almost  hear  the  whirr  of  machinery  in  wideawake  Waltham  . . .  reports 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  May  11,1 902,  featuring  photographs  of  Weston  estates, 
which  is  reprinted  on  pages  4  and  5.  The  original  newspaper  hangs,  framed,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  in  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  The  text,  quoted  in  part  below, 
provides  a  view  of  Weston  80  years  ago.  Weston’s  relationship  to  trolley  lines  has  been 
described  in  the  Bulletin  by  Brenton  Dickson  in  October  1978  and  by  Harold  Travis  in 
January  1979. 

Weston  is  sometimes  styled  as  the  Lenox  of  the  East,  and  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
the  term  is  not  inappropriate.  A  little  comparison  would,  doubtless,  give  Lenox  a 
decided  advantage  on  the  score  of  magnificence,  but  in  all  the  elements  that  incline 
to  make  a  quiet,  retired  (and  convenient)  country  town  of  residences  of  the  first 
class,  Weston  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  place  in  the  state. 

Weston  isn’t  particularly  prominent  in  the  public  eye.  She  seldom  gets  her  name 
in  the  papers  unless  some  streetway  company  tries  to  invade  her  town;  then  she 
protests  with  a  vigor  which  emphasizes  her  conversative  opposition  to  such  inno¬ 
vations.  She  has  insular  prejudice  against  such  things,  a  selfish  desire  (although  a 
natural  one)  to  keep  her  sylvan  harmonies  from  the  discord  of  clanging  gongs  and 
buzzing  trolleys. 

This  policy  has  not  only  produced  good  results  from  the  artistic  and  sentimental 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  a  financial  standpoint.  It  has  attracted  to  the  town  a  class 
of  wealthy  residents  and  caused  a  ready  sale  of  land.  The  assessors  still  measure  real 
estate  by  the  acre  instead  of  by  the  foot,  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
foot-rule  will  be  applied. 

Schools,  libraries,  electric  lights,  newly  macadamized  streets  —  all  these  refine¬ 
ments  have  been  supplied  with  a  generous  hand,  and  still  the  tax  rate  is  only  $9.80. 

This  latter  statement,  coupled  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  town,  explains, 
perhaps,  as  clearly  as  anything  the  reason  for  this  migration  of  wealth  to  Weston  — 
this,  and  the  fact  that  the  assessors  are  such  poor  mathematicians  that  when  they  get 
very  high  into  the  thousands  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  man’s  personal  property  or 
in  appraising  his  realty  holdings,  they  become  confused,  falter,  and  then  arrive  at  a 
full  stop. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  driving  along  the  shady  highways  of  this  pretty  town,  that 
busy  Boston  is  only  14  miles  distant,  and  that  by  listening  intently  you  can  almost 
hear  the  whirr  of  machinery  in  wideawake  Waltham,  only  four  miles  away. 

Here  is  the  great  charm  of  the  place.  One  is  not,  like  the  New  Yorker  at  Lenox, 
several  hours  away  from  his  business.  From  Weston  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a 
half-hour  ride  to  Boston;  and  at  night  when  a  busy  man  returns  to  it  the  quiet  seems  to 
act  as  a  balm  to  nerves  drawn  by  business  cares  and  by  the  manifold  irritating  noises 
of  a  large  city.  In  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  entrance  of  the  trolley 
car. 

“I  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,”  said  one 
Westonite,  “but  Weston  people  are  well  supplied  with  travelling  accommodations 
without  having  the  street  railways.  There  are  so  many  places  where  a  man  can  live,  if 
he  wants  to  live  on  the  line  of  a  street  railway,  while  there  are  so  few  places  where  a 
man  can  live  if  he  does  not  want  to  live  on  the  line  of  a  street  railway.” 

Weston  was  originally  “the  farmer’s  precinct”  of  Watertown.  This  sounds  some¬ 
what  funny,  considering  the  character  of  most  of  Weston’s  “farmer’s”  today. 

So  gradual  has  been  its  growth  that  the  census  of  1 900  credits  it  with  a  population 
of  only  1834.  There  were  349  registered  men  voters  and  only  one  registered  woman 
voter.  Three  railway  lines  pierce  it  —  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Central  Massachusetts 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  on  the  other. 

General  Charles  J.  Paine  might  be  called  the  modern  discoverer  of  Weston. 
About  30  years  ago  he  built  a  large  house  there,  and  he  is  today  the  master  of  the 
largest  estate  in  the  place.  His  fine  residence  on  Highland  Street  —  roomy  and 
comfortable  rather  than  outwardly  magnificent  —  is  surrounded  by  739  acres  of 
land.  Here  the  general  and  his  family  spend  the  greater  part  of  each  summer,  going 
out  there  before  apple  blossoms  bloom  and  remaining  until  fall 
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“OBNOXIOUS  BUSINESS”  AND 
“EVIDDISPOSED  PERSONS” 

How  did  Weston  residents  view  the  town  as  a  place  to  live  at  the  turn  of  the  century? 
Two  sections  of  the  1891  Town  Report  reveal  a  partial  answer.  On  December  6,  1890 
the  Selectmen  held  a  hearing  on  the  application  of  H.  V.  Partelow  and  Company  for  a 
license  to  establish  additional  steam  power  for  their  wood-working  machinery  at  the 
South  Avenue  Bridge.  Several  residents  spoke  against  the  petition,  arguing  that  the 
business  constituted  . .  a  serious  injury  to  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  a  drawback  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  town  as  a  place  for  country  homes.”  The  Selectmen  agreed, 
giving  the  petitioners  “leave  to  withdraw”.  The  reasoning  of  the  Selectmen  provides  a 
contemporary  statement  of  their  view  of  Weston: 

The  nature  of  their  business  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on . . .  without  damage  to 
passers-by,  by  reason  of  frequent  obstructions  in  the  highway,  escaping  steam,  and 
the  noise  of  wood-working  machinery  ...  if  the  present  natural  and  municipal 
advantages  of  Weston  are  preserved,  her  future  growth  and  prosperity  must  be 
largely  due  to  the  advent  of  persons  seeking  country  homes  in  towns  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  Boston.  These  advantages  can  be  preserved  only  by  a  conduct  of  town 
affairs  which  shall  ensure  a  low  tax  rate  and  a  non-existence  of  business  enterprises, 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  pleasure  home  life  in  the  country. 

In  the  same  Town  Report ,  the  section  labeled  “Offences  Against  The  Public  Peace” 
contains  both  an  admonition  from  the  Selectmen  regarding  behavior  and  a  hint  that  the 
need  for  a  police  department  is  increasing: 

A  regard  for  the  future  good  name  of  the  town,  constrains  the  Board  to  mention 
certain  disgraceful  occurences  in  the  central  district,  during  the  year .  . .  there  have 
been  a  number  of  minor  offences,  which  have  imperilled  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  general  public;  such  as  the  destruction  or  removal  of  sign  boards,  the  breaking 
of  street  lights,  and  the  breaking  or  theft  of  lanterns ...  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
these  offences  may  have  been  committed  by  evil-disposed  persons  passing  over  our 
highways  at  night  on  their  way  from  Waltham  to  neighboring  towns;  but  without 
doubt  most  of  these  offenses  have  been  committed  by  residents  of  our  town . . .  sober 
though  on  the  part  of  the  offenders,  and  exceptional  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all 
friends  of  good  order,  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  town  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  paid  police  force. 


GYPSY  MOTHS  AND  A  PHONOGRAPH  CONCERT 

Snatches  of  daily  life  in  tum-of-the-century  Weston  appear  in  excerpts  from  the 
November  1,  1907  “Weston”  and  “Kendall  Green”  columns  of  the  Waltham  Free 
Press-Tribune  found  in  the  historical  papers  of  Harold  G.  Travis. 

The  Ellis  house  is  being  connected  with  the  Water  company’s  main . . .  One  of  Stony 
Brook’s  citizens  has  developed  a  case  of  ivy  poisoning  this  week . . .  The  Tennis  and 
Racquet  club  had  a  Harvest  supper  and  Hallowe’en  party  Thursday  night.  The 
tables  were  set  for  about  30  ...  At  the  Town  meeting  called  to  take  action  regarding 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  C.  H.  Jones 
(chairman),  Benj.  W.  Blake,  B.  Loring  Young,  C.  Merriam,  W.  B.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Hastings,  Miss  Marion  Case  and  local  superintendent  Edward  P.  Ripley 
to  have  control  of  the  matter.  The  committee  was  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $6,000  between  the  present  time  and  the  time  of  the  annual  Town 
meeting.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Esq.,  was  moderator  .  . .  Mr.  Bryant  of  the  Drug  store 
announces  a  phonograph  concert  at  the  Drug  store  next  Tuesday  evening  from  7  to  9 
o’clock  to  which  the  public  is  invited  .  .  . 

There  was  a  fire  Monday  at  Darius  Vittum’s  that  had  a  funny  denouement.  The 
alarm  was  rung  in  and  the  apparatus  started  for  the  scene.  The  hose  wagon  got  well 
under  way  for  the  locality  and  the  horse  came  to  the  conclusion  he  had  gone  far 
enough  and  resolutely  refused  to  pull  the  wagon  any  further.  The  ladder  truck  also 
had  a  peculiar  experience.  At  the  start  the  horse  fell  down.  When  he  was  set  on  his 
feet  again  and  started  a  second  time,  he  and  the  harness  parted  company.  The  third 
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start  was  more  successful,  and  commendable  progress  was  made  until  the  driver 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  whip  and  the  apparatus  was  halted  and  a  boy  sent 
back  after  that  indispensable  piece  of  fire  fighting  machinery.  In  the  meantime  the 
fire,  which  was  in  a  chimney,  burned  itself  out  and  there  was  no  further  need  for  the 
department,  but  they  had  a  fine  time  exercising  . . .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  LaHaise  have 
moved  to  St.  Hyacinth,  P.Q.  from  Hastings.  (Mr.  LaHaise  worked  in  the  organ 
factory  —  see  list  in  this  Bulletin  —  a  clue  regarding  nationality  of  some  employees 
—  Ed.) ...  A  concrete  sidewalk  is  being  built  from  Church  street  to  Lexington  street 
on  North  avenue. 


Hook  and  Hastings  Company,  circa  1890,  Viles  Street  in  the  foreground.  The  organ  factory  building,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1 889,  was  demolished  in  1936.  Buildings  visible  in  the  background,  along  North  Avenue,  from  left 
to  right  include:  North-East  School  #4;  199  North  Avenue  —  the  1825  Hastings  Homestead  in  which 
Francis  H.  Hastings  was  born  in  1836;  and  190  North  Avenue,  “Seven  Gables”  which  Mr.  Hastings  built  as 
his  residence  in  1885.  In  1890,  the  approximate  year  of  this  picture,  the  Town  paid  Anna  Cutter  Coburn 
$549.99  for  keeping  the  North-East  School  for  the  53  “scholars”.  Miss  Cobum  was  the  second  highest  paid 
teacher  in  Weston  —  the  man  who  was  teacher-principal  in  the  high  school  was  paid  $  1 200.  Why  she  was  not 
paid  $550  remains  a  mystery.  Nine  years  later,  Miss  Cobum  married  Mr.  Hastings.  The  October  1980  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  picture  of  the  factory  with  the  east  wing,  completed  in  1891. 


ORGAN  FACTORY  INFORMATION  WANTED 


Philip  F.  Cobum  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  Hook  and  Hastings  Company,  a 
manufacturer  of  organs  which  moved  from  Roxbury  to  Viles  Street  in  Weston  in  1 889. 

When  Francis  Henry  Hastings  —  who  had  moved  the  business  to  Weston  — 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  on  July  1 3,  1906  he  was  given  a  party  by  his  employees. 
About  400  people  gathered  at  his  residence  on  North  Avenue  to  extend  congratula¬ 
tions  and  to  present  him  with  an  engraved  testimonial  signed  by  his  employees  as  a 
token  of  their  loyalty.  The  list  is  reproduced  below.  The  order  in  which  they  signed  the 
testimonial  may  offer  some  clues  regarding  groupings  of  occupations.  Some  of  their 
names  give  clues  concerning  ancestry.  “White  Lane”  is  now  Brook  Road.  Where  are 
the  descendents  of  these  employees?  Phil  Cobum  would  like  to  hear  from  you  if  you 
have  information  about  these  persons  or  about  the  organ  factory.  His  address  is  56 
Cobum  Road,  899-2236. 


Employees  of  the  Organ  Factory  as 
Name  Address 

Arthur  L.  Coburn  Church  St.,  Weston 

Herbert  E.  Brayton  Church  St,  Weston 

Alfred  R.  Pratt  Pigeon  Hill,  Weston 

Norman  Jacobsen  North  Avenue 

William  E.  Bennett 


of  July  13,  1906 
Occupation 
President 
Asst.  Sec. 

Secretary 

Salesman 
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Abbie  A.  Baker 

Charles  H.  Anderson 

George  S.  Richards 

Roland  Rand 

Paul  L.  Benz 

Voicer  or  Tuner 

Ansel  W.  Broderick 

V.  L.  Patterson 

81  White  Lane 

Andrew  Olson 

Foreman  &  Supt. 

Alex  Ameson 

Road  man  on  installation 

John  N.  Guthrie 

293  North  Ave.  (own  house) 

Wm.  H.  Dolbeare 

225  North  Ave. 

W.  F.  Tucker 

J.  C.  Miller 

Albert  L.  Brown 

87  White  Lane 

Albert  H.  Sibley 

Stony  Brook 

Carroll  L.  Berry 

21  Lexington  St.,  Weston 

Mill  Foreman 

J.  J.  Brady 

130  Viles  St 

Francis  Tobin 

17  Lexington  St. 

J.  Gilson 

Voicing  Room 

J.  A.  Anderson 

Frank  B.  Pierce 

White  Lane 

Cabinet  maker 

Neal  Campbell 

John  Olson 

132  Viles  St 

Rudolph  Olson 

Action  room  &  installation 

Victor  Carlson 

Action  room,  made  cable 

Edward  Melin 

Albin  Lagerblade 

132  Viles  St. 

Ernst  Pettisson 

L.  C.  Lahaise 

Serviceman,  Boston  area 

C.  G.  Fredrickson 

29  Lexington  St. 

Cabinet  maker 

R  Nelson 

John  Finn,  Jr. 

305  North  Ave.  (own  house) 

C.  Lahaise 

Serviceman,  Boston  area 

M.  J.  Cutting 

Lexington  St. 

Warehouse  man 

Harry  S.  Martin 

Frank  Cullen 

251  Noth  Ave.  (westend) 

Stationary  engineer 

Arthur  H.  Gilson 

260  North  Ave. 

Enoch  Karlson 

Chas.  H.  Glines 

227  North  Ave. 

Maintenance 

George  J.  Zimmer 

Pipemaker 

J.  S.  Bamford 

83  White  Lane 

Chris  A.  White 

77  White  Lane 

Pipe  room 

Arthur  L.  Vittum 

23  Lexington  St. 

Albert  E.  Harding 

Albert  A.  Flitcroft 

Joseph  R  Miner 

O.  H.  Wheeler 

P.  Bruce  Hart 

Frank  J.  Monks 

R  Atkinson 

108  Viles  St 

J.  Maurice  Gregor 

27  Lexington  St. 

also  108  Viles  St. 

Fred  H.  Johnson 

E.  Vittum 

62  Lexington  St. 

A.  Fredricksson 

29  Lexington  St. 

Cabinet  maker 

Albert  March 

Henry  McArt 

85  White  Lane 

Stationary  engineer 

F.  H.  White 

Olaf  M.  Swenson 

108  Viles  St. 

Walter  Pierce 

81 R  White  Lane 

Foster  E.  Beaman 

E.  Lahaise 

Road  man  on  installation 

Harold  Jacobsen 

North  Ave. 

Draftsman. 

Dick  Bourinot 

29  Lexington  St. 

Cabinet  maker 

Bertram  Skinner 

23  Lexington  St. 

Silas  Small 

126  Viles  St. 

Pipe  room 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

A  motion  of  appreciation  of  the  late  Harold  G.  “Red”  Travis  was  passed  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  November.  Officers  and  Directors  were  elected  and,  after  the  talk 
by  Dr.  Laska  described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  the  150  pleased  members  adjourned 
for  refreshments.  On  December  11,  approximately  35  members  of  the  Society 
journeyed  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  where  Jonathan  Fairbank,  Curator  of  Furniture 
and  Sculpture,  hosted  a  special  tour.  “Prints  for  the  People”  —  a  slide-talk  on  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  prints  by  Sinclair  H.  Hitchings,  Keeper  of  Prints  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  was  attended  by  nearly  100  members  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  on  February 
2. 

Philip  Cobum’s  Growing  Up  in  Weston  sold  out  the  300  copies  of  the  first  printing! 
Phil  has  ordered  1 25  additional  copies  which  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Chestnut  Shop  and 
the  Richardson  and  Weston  Pharmacies. 

One  piece  in  this  Bulletin  is  from  the  historical  papers  of  “Red”  Travis,  which  Betty 
has  kindly  passed  to  me.  The  papers,  once  sorted,  will  be  placed  in  the  Society’s 
collection. 

To  member  Fran  Wypler  goes  the  “Sharp  Eyes  Award”  for  spotting  what,  at  first 
glance,  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the  October  1981  Bulletin.  Fran  asks  whether  “circa 
1910”  is  the  correct  date  for  the  photograph  on  page  4.  She  notes  that  the  west  transept 
of  the  First  Parish  Church  —  which  today  houses  the  Hook  and  Hastings  organ  and  the 
choir  —  bears  a  “built  in  1 9 1 8”  plaque.  Excellent  question.  For  an  answer,  look  at  the 
1890  dedication  of  the  town  flag  staff  which  appears  in  this  issue.  The  same  west 
transept  appears!  The  architectural  work  in  1 9 1 8  must  have  replaced  or  remodeled  an 
existing  transept  “Circa  1910”  may  be  an  accurate  estimate  after  all.  Perhaps  if  we 
knew  when  the  watering  trough  —  which  appears  in  the  “circa  1910”  photo  —  was 
installed,  we  could  be  more  precise.  Can  anyone  find  out? 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President:  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  John  S  Hodges 
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This  approach  to  Weston  Center  from  School  Street  is  familiar  to  all.  What  clues  can  we  discover  regarding 
the  date  of  this  photograph,  unlabeled  in  the  Society’s  collection?  The  Cutting  House,  barely  visible  at  the 
left,  was  moved  in  1 899,  to  36  Church  Street  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  present  Public  Library.  The  library 
was  housed  in  the  Town  House  (1847-1917),  in  the  left  center  of  the  photo,  from  1857-1899.  This  building 
also  served  from  1 854- 1 878  as  the  first  Weston  High  School.  The  stone  edifice  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  at 
the  right,  was  built  in  1887-88.  Barely  visible  in  front  of  the  Town  House  is  the  “flag-staff  in  the  public 
square”  which  the  town  erected  in  1890  adjacent  to  the  present  watering  trough.  Therefore,  the  photograph 
must  have  been  taken  in  1890-99.  Let’s  say  “circa  1895”.  The  present  “Boston  Post  Road”  —  there  was  no 
Route  20  By-pass  until  the  1930’s  —  at  the  time  of  this  photograph,  and  until  1927,  was  named  “Central 
Avenue”. 


REMINDER 

At  8:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern,  Steve  Riley,  our 
President,  will  speak  on  “The  Building  of  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Memorial ”  The 
statue  by  St.  Gaudens,  opposite  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill,  honors  the 
celebrated  Civil  War  officer  who  led  a  regiment  with  many  Black  men.  Be  sure  to 
attend! 


SAM  SAVAGE 

WESTON’S  BEST-KNOWN  PATRIOT 


On  April  19,  1775,  a  resident  of  Weston  wrote  anonymously  to  his  friend,  John 
Scollay,  in  Boston: 

This  morning  opened  the  Scaene  in  Blood.  6  Men  were  shot  at  Lexington,  which 
no  doubt  you  know.  I  fear  too  late  we  shall  rue  the  Inactivity  of  our  wise  Men.  4 
Regiments  properly  marshelled  and  sutably  disciplin’d  might  have  saved  the  Blood 


that  this  day  may  be  spilt.  The  Regulars  have  taken  and  I  hear  distroyd  3  fine  24  pds. 
and  disarmed  some  of  our  Troops,  who  want  not  Bravery,  but  having  no  Officers  of 
any  Experience  are  like  sheep  without  a  Shepard.  Every  moment  I  expect  to  hear 
the  Action  between  the  Troops,  ours  are  collecting  at  a  distance  from  the  Regulars 
who  are  resting  and  recreating  themselves  with  the  distruction  of  our  Canon  and 
wast  of  the  Bullets.  O!  for  one  Man  of  Spirit  to  be  at  the  head  of  our  Men  who  pant  to 
revenge  the  Blood  of  their  Brethren. 

Every  moment  is  important  This  is  all  I  have  yet  heard  —  the  next  may  raise  or 
damp  my  Spirits.  While  the  people  are  fighting  do  you  pray  for  them. 

Farewell  -  - 
A  known  Friend 


That  evening  at  1 1  o’clock,  considerably  disheartened,  he  wrote  again: 

Whether  this  will  ever  be  delivered  I  know  not.  I  have  lived  near  60  years  and 
scarce  ever  knew  till  this  day,  what  anxiety  about  this  life  meant.  From  an  hour 
before  day  till  near  9  at  night,  we  have  been  in  the  greatest  fears  for  ourselves,  our 
Country  and  our  Brethren  in  the  Army.  Numbers  this  Afternoon  we  have  not 
wanted,  Multitudes  are  constantly  coming  in  from  the  Westward,  but  a  few  spirited 
sensible  Leaders  that  have  been  in  Action  would  be  most  heartily  welcome.  Its 
amazing  considering  we  were  taken  so  much  at  unawares  that  our  Men  ventured  so 
far  (abt.  20  I  believe  on  each  side  are  slain)  and  that  so  little  Injury  in  other  Respects 
is  done  by  the  Regulars.  This  Night  after  the  Junction  of  the  Artilery  and  Reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Boston  they  are  encamped  or  rather  resting  themselves  on  a  hill  near 
where  the  Action  first  began.  I  do  not  expect  much  Rest  this  Night;  the  Regulars  are 
too  near  Neighbours  to  sleep  much.  O  that  the  Watchman  of  Israel  might  be  our 
Guard,  then  might  we  sleep  sweetly  and  none  make  us  affraid. 

The  poor  Men  who  are  now  lying  in  the  open  field,  without  Great  Coats  or 
Blanketts,  need  the  constant  fervent  and  united  prayers  of  all  Gods  people.  It  is  a  day 
of  Jacobs  Troubles  and  the  foraging  seed  should  wrestle  for  a  Blessing.  I  hope  you 
received  a  line  from  me  wrote  this  morning  and  last  night 

Farewell 
A  known  Friend 

Our  Friends,  you  know  who  I  mean,  went  from  this  Town  before  and  at  Day 
Break. 


The  writer  of  these  letters  was  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  a  successful  Boston 
merchant  who  had  retired  to  a  farm  in  Weston  in  1765.  A  significant  figure  in  his  own 
day,  he  is  now  largely  forgotten.  Fortunately  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has 
a  collection  of  his  papers  and  diaries.  An  examination  of  this  material  has  enabled  the 
author  to  put  together  some  facts  about  Savage’s  life. 

Samuel  Phillips  Savage  was  bom  in  Boston  on  April  27, 1718,  the  son  of  Arthur  and 
Faith  (Phillips)  Savage.  His  father,  a  prosperous  merchant,  ship-owner,  and  public 
official,  had  held  a  number  of  important  posts  including  that  of  naval  officer  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  When  he  died  in  Boston  in  1735,  he  left  his  widow  and  two 
sons.  Samuel,  and  a  younger  son  Arthur  bom  in  1731.  The  father  also  left  a  handsome 
estate  valued  at  5263  pounds  sterling.  Arthur’s  widow  married  again  —  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Russell  of  Charlestown  but  no  children  resulted  from  the  union.  Mrs.  Russell 
died  in  Boston  on  June  6,  1775,  and  the  division  of  her  estate  between  the  two  sons 
created  frictions  that  were  never  completely  resolved. 

Samuel  s  schooling  was  brief  for  the  records  show  that  he  was  early  at  work  learning 
e  merchant  s  trade.  By  the  1 740  s  he  was  able  to  establish  his  own  shop  on  the  Town 
oc  ,  where  he  sold  West  India  and  English  goods,  often  acting  as  a  wholesaler  to 
smaller  store:;  scattered  throughout  the  New  England  area.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bratde  Square  Church  in  1741  and  soon  started  to  serve  his  town  by  taking  on  minor 
official  jobs  as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  On  Nov.  1 1,  1742,  he  married  Sarah 

Ihh  fi°f  W!  ham  and  Sajah  (Royal)  Tyler,  who  periodically  blessed  him 

with  children  .  1 1  in  all  many  of  whom  died  young. 

intiroct^r  these  early  years  that  Samuel  Phillips  Savage  revealed  his  deep 

interest  in  religion.  He  was  captivated  by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield 
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and  the  other  revivalist  ministers  who  swept  through  New  England  in  the  1 740’s  like  a 
prairie  fire  exhorting  their  hearers  to  awaken  to  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity.  This 
so-called  “Great  Awakening’’  left  a  lasting  impression  on  Savage,  and  the  reader  of  his 
letters  soon  learns  to  anticipate  the  pious  sentiments  inevitably  expressed  in  them. 

Perhaps  Savage  had  need  of  religious  forbearance  for  his  younger  brother,  Arthur, 
was  proving  to  be  something  of  a  trial.  About  1753  they  agreed  to  form  a  company  in 
Boston  under  the  name  of  Arthur  Savage  &  Co.  dealing  in  general  merchandise,  with  a 
shop  on  Ann  Street  near  the  Swing  Bridge,  later  moving  to  1 1  Long  Wharf.  If  Arthur’s 
success  as  a  businessman  is  open  to  question,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  success 
with  the  ladies.  An  engagement  to  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Wyer  of  Charlestown  was 
announced  but  the  wedding  never  took  place.  An  illegitimate  daughter  resulted  from 
this  infatuation.  Samuel  was  later  concerned  by  the  claim  of  a  Miss  Ann  Sharrad  who, 
obviously  pregnant,  publicly  announced  she  was  Mrs.  Arthur  Savage.  In  this  case  the 
wish  was  not  father  to  the  fact.  In  1755  Arthur  quietly  departed  for  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  where  he  remained  for  three  years  buying  grain  for  his  brother  Samuel  to  sell 
in  Boston. 

After  his  Maryland  stint,  Arthur  went  to  the  West  Indies,  settling  down  on  the  island 
of  St.  Kitts.  Life  there  was  much  to  his  liking.  He  wrote  home  that  he  was  accepted  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  island  who  treated  him  very  politely.  This,  he  avowed,  was  not  true 
of  the  generality  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  “behaved  in  such  a  little  tricking  and 
dirty  manner  here  in  the  Islands  they  are  justly  despised  by  all  Gentlemen  and  really  to 
tell  you  the  Truth  taken  no  Notice  of.”  Arthur’s  smooth  letters  home  told  of  the 
depressed  state  of  trade  owing  to  the  British  fleet’s  blockading  the  French  Islands  —  the 
French  and  Indian  War  was  then  in  progress  —  and  finally  of  his  decision  to  return  to 
Boston  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  confessed  to  his  brother  that  he  was  460  pounds 
sterling  in  debt  to  Messrs.  Champion,  the  English  merchants. 

The  two  brothers  were  destined  to  take  different  positions  on  Pre-Revolutionary 
issues:  Samuel,  a  thoughtful,  religious,  widely-read  man,  was  to  stand  firmly  on  the 
Whig  side  in  the  struggles  to  come;  Arthur,  urbane,  cultivated,  eager  to  be  with  the  right 
people,  a  convert  to  the  Anglican  Church,  was  heading  straight  for  the  Loyalist  fold. 
Their  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1764.  Arthur  headed  for  England  with  recom¬ 
mendations  from  Mr.  Hancock.  Samuel  wound  up  his  affairs  in  Boston,  including  a 
lucrative  insurance  business  which  he  had  followed  since  1756.  Fortunately  Samuel 
had  the  wit  to  commission  his  own  and  his  wife’s  portrait  by  John  Singleton  Copley  in 
1763,  for  the  following  year  his  wife  died.  These  events  undoubtedly  had  a  bearing  on 
his  decision  to  remove  to  a  seventy- acre  farm  in  Weston  in  1765. 

London  turned  out  to  be  Arthur’s  natural  home.  A  series  of  ecstatic  letters  to  his 
brother  describes  its  wonders.  “London  farr  exceeds  my  Expectation,”  Arthur  wrote, 
“its  a  world  in  miniature,  and  its  Inhabitants  seem  of  a  more  Catholick  make  and  of 
more  generous  Sentiments  towards  Mankind  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.”  He  did  well 
politically,  too.  Arthur  returned  to  Boston  in  June  1765,  with  the  post  of  comptroller  of 
customs  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine  safely  in  his  pocket.  All  went  well  there 
until  Arthur,  during  the  absence  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  “ordered  the  revenue  cutter 
of  the  Crown  to  seize  a  vessel  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  an  act  which  so  enraged 
the  local  Patriot  party  that  he  was  mobbed  and  roughly  handled,  1 2  Nov.  1771,  and  left 
for  Boston  immediately.”  Arthur  remained  there  at  a  customs  post  until  the  evacuation 
of  the  town  by  the  British  in  March  1776,  when  he  departed  with  his  family  for  Halifax, 
and  then  London. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  during  these  stirring  years  Samuel  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  on  his  Weston  farm,  but  this  was  far  from  the  case.  Like  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  Samuel  Savage  was  deeply  wedded  to  the  soil  and  carried  on  an 
undying  romance  with  his  manure  pile  —  as  did  John  Adams.  Samuel  was  truly 
interested  in  farming,  carried  on  experiments  with  the  raising  of  Siberian  wheat, 
worried  about  the  illnesses  of  his  farm  animals,  and  at  times  wrote  almost  a  clinical 
description  of  the  diseases  affecting  them.  He  kept  a  careful  account  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  described  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  speculated  on  the  scientific 
reasons  for  such  phenomena.  Samuel  Savage  read  widely  and  amused  himself  with  the 
making  of  lists  of  important  events  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  Accounts  of 
people  who  had  lived  extremely  long  lives  interested  him;  he  took  the  trouble  to  tell  of 
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one  Englishman,  who  in  his  middle  eighties  was  arrested  for  adultery.  The  settling  of  the 
surrounding  countryside  also  absorbed  him.  Here  is  a  typical  diary  entry  (Aug.  23, 
1781): 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  year  for  Berries  of  every  kind,  notwishstanding  which 
there  are  no  Pigions.  One  great  Reason  of  which,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  the  great 
Tracts  of  land  cleard  within  these  few  years  NW  of  us,  in  which  are  sowed  much 
English  Grain. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Laurence,  (who  had  he  lived  until  now  would  have  been  abt  57 
years  old)  told  me  a  few  years  past,  that  when  he  was  a  large  Boy  [ca  1735]  there  was 
but  one  house  NW  of  Groton  until  you  arrive  to  Crown  point  —  and  now  the  whole 
void  is  filled  up  with  Inhabitants,  in  this;  N.  Hampshire  and  Vermont  States.  The 
Increase  of  this  people  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Politics  was  in  Savage’s  blood.  He  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  messages  that 
reached  him  from  such  old  friends  as  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  minister  of  the  Brattle  Square 
Church,  who  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  British  authorities  that  he  had  to  flee  Boston 
in  1775,  and  Sam  Adams,  that  great  firebrand  of  the  American  Revolution.  Indeed  if 
pressure  were  needed,  it  was  close  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Henry  Bass,  Savage’s  son- 
in-law,  an  ardent  Son  of  Liberty,  and  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  left  Great  Britain  with  a  national  debt  of 
1 30,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  royal  requisition  system  used  during  the  war  worked 
unfairly,  for  some  of  the  colonies  failed  to  pay  their  share  of  the  sum  necessary  to  raise 
and  pay  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  British  forces.  This  and  other  reasons  led  the 
British  ministry  to  resort  to  a  parliamentary  tax  upon  the  colonies.  The  Sugar  Act  of 
1764  was  followed  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  News  of  the  latter  tax  created  wide 
dissension  in  the  colonies.  It  was  an  innovation  for  Parliament  to  tax  for  revenue.  This 
threatened  the  very  foundation  of  colonial  self-government.  Moreover  it  was  an 
invasion,  the  colonists  believed,  of  their  precious  right  as  Englishmen  to  be  taxed  only 
by  their  consent.  Colonial  opposition  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Samuel  Savage  opposed  these  measures.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  of  Kittery,  wrote  to 
him  in  April  1765:  “Your  Sentiments  in  the  measures  taken;  and  taking  at  home 
relative  to  North  America  are  extreamly  just.  For  my  part  I  feel  its  greivances  so 
sensibly;  that  I  can  only  Humbly  Say  God  help  us.” 

There  were  those  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  who  were  not  content  to  wait  for  divine 
intervention.  They  were  determined  that  stamps  would  not  be  distributed  in  the 
province.  The  immediate  object  of  this  group’s  wrath  was  Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  who  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  serve  as  stamp 
distributor.  At  daybreak  on  Aug.  14,  1765,  Boston  awoke  to  find  hanging  from  the 
Liberty  Tree  (at  the  comer  of  the  present  Essex  and  Washington  Streets)  an  effigy  of 
Andrew  Oliver.  The  following  day  Oliver  sent  a  note  to  the  re-assembled  mob  saying 
that  he  would  not  act  as  Stamp  Officer.  As  months  passed  and  Oliver’s  resignation  was 
not  actually  submitted,  the  Boston  Gazette ,  the  Whig  paper,  informed  him  of  a  letter  the 
editors,  Edes  &  Gill,  had  received  claiming  that  Oliver  wished  to  be  restored  and 
protected  in  his  office.  Oliver  denied  this  allegation.  His  denial  did  not  satisfy  Sam 
A_dams’  committee  as  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  shows: 

On  seeing  Messrs.  Edes  &  Gills  last  mondays  Paper,  the  Loyall  Nine  repair’d  the 
same  Evening  to  Liberty  Hall,  in  order  to  Consult  what  further  should  be  done 
respecting  Mr.  Oliver  s  Resignation,  as  what  had  been  heretofore,  we  tho’t  not 
Conclusive  and  upon  some  little  time  debating  we  happrehended  it  would  be  most 
Satisfactory  to  the  Publick  to  send  a  Letter  to  desire  him  to  appear  under  Liberty  tree 
at  12  o’Clock  on  Tuesday  to  make  a  publick  Resignation  under  Oath. 

It  is  significant  that  this  letter  was  written  by  Henry  Bass  to  his  father-in-law  Samuel 
Phillips  Savage. 

Oliver  tried  to  resign  to  Ebenezer  Mackintosh,  the  head  of  the  Boston  radicals,  but 
this  procedure  was  not  acceptable.  He  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Liberty  Tree,  and 
standing  in  the  rain  under  the  very  limb  where  he  had  been  hanged  in  effigy”,  with 
Mackintosh  on  his  right  hand  and  his  former  friends  with  the  mob  or  in  hiding,  he 
bitterly  took  this  oath  from  Dana:  “Whereas  a  Declaration  was  yesterday  inserted 
in  m3-  name  and  at  m3'  desire  in  some  of  the  Boston  News  Papers,  that  I  would  not  act 
as  Distributor  of  Stamps  within  this  Province,  which  Declaration  I  am  informed  is 
not  satisfactory. 
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I  do  hereby  in  the  most  explicit  and  unreserved  manner  declare,  that  I  have  never 
taken  any  measures  in  consequence  of  my  Deputation  for  that  purpose,  to  act  in  the 
Office:  and  that  I  never  will  directly  or  indirectly,  by  my  self  or  any  under  me,  make 
use  of  the  said  Deputation,  or  take  any  measures  for  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act  in 
America,  which  is  so  grievous  to  the  People.” 

Thus  was  a  proud  man  humbled. 

Samuel  Savage  married  a  second  time  in  Boston  on  Dec.  21,  1767.  The  new  bride 
was  Mrs.  Bathsheba  (Thwing)  Johnston,  whose  first  husband  had  been  Thomas 
Johnston,  one  of  America’s  most  noted  engravers  and  heraldic  painters.  She  settled 
down  comfortably  in  Weston  taking  over  a  good  deal  of  the  management  of  the  farm. 
This  happy  arrangement  enabled  Samuel  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Boston, 
particularly  after  he  assumed  war-time  duties.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  patriotic 
protests,  working  hard  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  among  the  Boston  merchants  in  favor  of 
non-importation  of  British  goods.  The  Boston  Massacre  of  1770  appalled  him,  and  he 
considered  the  verdicts  a  grave  miscarriage  of  justice.  In  the  following  years  he  was  to 
mark  the  anniversary  with  such  entries  in  his  diary  as  this  “Let  the  Massacre  in  King 
Street,  this  day  two  years,  never  be  forgotten.” 

Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson’s  Thanksgiving  proclamation  issued  in  the  autumn 
of  1771  was  not  well  received.  Most  ministers  refused  to  read  the  proclamation. 
Savage’s  minister,  however,  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  did 
read  it.  “I  am  afflicted  to  see  my  Country  Bleeding  ...  I  dread  slavery  and  abhor  a 
Tyrant ...”  wrote  Savage  to  Reverend  Woodward  [both  the  proclamation  and  Savage’s 
response  are  printed  in  the  January  1 979  Bulletin  -  Ed.  ]  Given  his  strong  views,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Samuel  Savage  was  chosen  to  be  moderator  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
meeting  at  Old  South  Church  on  December  14,  1773. 

Great  Britain  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  and  other  regulatory 
acts.  Writing  to  a  friend,  Savage  said: 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  past,  which  was  sent  by  an  unknown  hand  —  since  which 
we  are  favoured  with  a  Couple  more  of  Mothers  intended  Blessings  viz  a  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Tryalls,  and  One  for  the  alteration  of  the  Essentials  of  the  Charter. 

These  are  all  lenient  measures,  and  calculated  by  a  Nurse  for  the  Cure  of 
Stubbomess,  and  with  a[s]  much  Wisdom  as  I  have  known  in  a  certain  old  Fellow 
who  when  he  was  angry  with  his  Wife  or  who  it  would,  most  severely  would  flog  one 
boy,  and  immediately  after  he  had  done  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  out  a  half 
pence  or  two  and  give  it  to  him  with  a  there  you  Son  of  a  Bitch,  go  buy  you  a  Cake. 

During  these  troubled  years,  Savage  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  friends  in 
other  colonies  explaining  the  sad  plight  of  Boston.  He  did  his  part  in  encouraging  them 
to  send  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  the  needy  Bostonians.  He  also  served  as  one  of 
the  representatives  from  the  town  of  Weston  in  the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at 
Concord  on  Oct.  2, 1 774.  In  addition  to  these  duties  he  agreed  to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the 
Inferior  Court  for  Middlesex  County. 

The  two  letters  with  which  I  began  this  paper  reveal  how  deeply  Savage  was  moved 
by  the  clash  of  arms  at  Concord  and  Lexington.  For  him  the  engagements  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  almost  six-year  effort  in  the  patriot  cause.  The  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British  brought  joy. 

I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  british  Troops  leaving  Boston,  and  our 
quiet  possession  of  it  without  blood:  how  far  this  Menuvre  may  serve  the  design  of 
America,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  for  Thirty  Regiments  of  Brittish  Troops  to 
be  cooped  up  a  whole  Year,  under  the  protection  of  a  large  Naval  Force,  and  at  last 
to  be  forced  to  retreat  before  an  Army  which  they  most  heartily  despised,  and  treated 
with  Indignity  and  Ridicule,  and  almost  as  precipitably  and  with  as  great  fear  as 
Sunacharap  from  before  the  Walls  of  Samaria  having  neither  Fife  or  Drum  and  all 
passes  to  secure  the  Embarkation  defended  must  certingly  be  most  disgracefull  and 
humiliating  to  her  Foes:  and  tho  I  have  the  highest  Opinion  of  Mr.  Washington]  and 
the  other  Generals  and  the  bravery  of  Americans,  too  many  Traces  of  the  footsteps 
of  Providence  are  seen  in  this  grand  Affair  to  attribute  the  honor  of  it  to  the  Skill  or 
Valor  of  any  Man,  or  Body  of  Men,  living. 
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Savage’s  joy  was  mixed  with  sorrow.  He  found  many  of  his  possessions  in  Boston 
destroyed  by  the  British  and  his  income  reduced  by  one-half.  In  his  distress  Savage 
turned  to  his  friend  Sam  Adams.  Writing  to  Adams  on  Aug.  22,  1776,  Savage 
said:  “My  Country  I  wish  to  serve,  but  my  pocket  forbids  a  conspicuous  post,  if  there¬ 
fore  any  thing  in  which  you  think  I  may  be  serviceable,  that  would  be  a  moderate 
standing  dish,  presents,  and  you  mention  my  name  it  will  ever  be  gratefully 
[remembered?].”  Approximately  two  months  later  on  Oct  30, 1776  Savage,  with  eight 
others,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  re¬ 
appointed  July  7,  1777.  Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Savage  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Board,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  Board  of  War  was  dissolved  at  the  close 
of  the  War. 

The  Board  was  established  by  a  resolve  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Oct.  29, 
1776,  “to  order  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  Forces  in  the  Pay  of  this  State,  both  by 
Sea  and  Land,  by  giving  the  Commanders  of  the  Troops,  Garrisons  and  Vessels  of  War, 
such  orders  for  their  Conduct  and  Cruises  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  think  proper; 
such  orders  to  be  signed  in  their  Name  by  the  President  of  said  Board.”  Savage’s  duties 
kept  him  so  busy  that  he  had  to  spend  much  time  in  Boston.  He  boarded  at  a  number  of 
places  hoping  that  he  could  get  to  Weston  every  fortnight.  His  letters  to  his  wife  reveal 
his  pre-occupation  with  his  job  and  the  rise  and  fall  in  his  spirits  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  successes  or  failures  of  the  American  side.  Savage  kept  his  wife  informed  of  the 
goings-on  in  Boston,  at  times  revealing  a  tender  playfulness  that  attests  to  the  warmth  of 
his  feeling  for  hen 

I  had  rather  be  with  you  at  Dinner  with  a  few  Greens  and  a  piece  of  pork,  than 
here  with  all  the  good  Chear  —  accompanied  with  Noise  and  Confusion  —  how 
sweet  the  pleasure  of  Retirement,  especially  to  one  whose  business  encircles  him  in 
a  Crowd  ...  I  can  stand  any  thing  better  than  the  Tears  of  one  I  love;  that  instantly 
melts  me.  Say  no  more,  you  ever  can  overcome  me,  and  I  feel  happy  in  your  Victory. 

As  is  inevitably  the  case,  war  profiteers  flourished  —  to  the  intense  unhappiness  of 
Savage  who  had  to  purchase  military  stores:  “The  same  wicked  Game  that  sometime 
past  was  play’d,”  he  wrote  Mrs.  Savage,  “is  now  acting  over  again,  by  the  inve[te]rate 
enemy  of  these  states,  in  procuring  all  the  necessary  Articles  of  life,  and  retailing  them 
out  at  an  amazing  Advance.  Such  Villains  should  be  held  up  to  public  view  and  be  made 
with  their  ill  got  Wealth  Examples  to  the  World.”  And,  of  course,  there  was  inflation. 
On  Jan.  25,  1780,  Savage  noted  in  his  diary, 

I  doubt  not  whether  the  oldest  man  in  America  [could  remember]  so  long  and 
severe  a  spell  of  ex:  cold  weather  as  for  six  weeks  past.  —  Although  there  is  much 
wood  brought  in,  the  poor  suffer  greatly  as  the  price  is  so  high.  50  pounds  for  a  Sled 
load.  —  I  this  day  saw  small  sleds  drawn  by  hand  which  came  30, 40,  and  50  miles 
with  necessaries  from  the  Country,  there  being  no  paths  for  horses. 

Benedict  Arnold’s  treason  was  a  severe  blow  to  Savage,  and  there  is  a  long  account 
of  the  episode  in  his  diary.  The  following  year  brought  the  culminating  event  of  the  War 
in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Savage  received  the  news  from  Parson 
Woodward,  of  Weston,  who  headed  his  hastily  scribbled  note: 

Dr.  Sr.  Grand  News.  Col.  Marshall  this  minute  from  Cambridge,  informs  that  there 
he  saw  several  Gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  from  Boston  who  affirmed  that  two 
Expresses  arrived  last  night  at  boston  leaving  the  important  News  of  the  Surrender 
of  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  Army  —  either  the  surrender  5  Days  ago  —  or  his 
vessell  had  five  Days  Passage  from  Virginia  to  Providence  —  Col.  Marsh  depends 
on  the  Truth.  And  further  that  the  Army  retreating  from  General  Green,  were  cut 
oflf]  in  their  Retreat  and  almost  all  became  Prisoners  to  the  United  States. 

I  give  you  and  your  Lady  Joy  on  this  Occasion  — 
and  am  your  hble  Sami.  S.  Woodward 

News  of  the  signing  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  reached  Boston  on  April  1,1783, 
and  John  Gill  printed  the  articles  in  broadside  form.  The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  owns  Savage  s  copy  of  this  broadside,  upon  which  he  had  written: 

This  is  kept  for  future  Generations,  tho  it  cannot  by  any  means  convey  to  them, 
the  Joy  so  happy  an  Event  gave  us,  who  heard  the  first  Guns  fired,  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  and  saw  Charlstown  in  Flames,  and  who  have  endured  and  supported  a 
Struggle  of  near  *.0  years  and  an  actual,  cruel  and  bloody  War,  from  1 9  April  1 775 
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until  the  arrival  of  a  French  Cutter  called  the  Triumph ,  commanded  by  the 
Chavelier  Duquesne  on  the  25  March  1783  at  Chester  in  the  River  Delawar  from 
Cadiz  —  for  which  happy  Event  may  America  be  properly  thankfull 

Sam  Phps  Savage  then  65  years  old. 

The  Board  of  War  was  dissolved  on  Aug.  1 5, 1 78 1 .  With  the  exception  of  the  post  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Middlesex  County  —  to  which  he  was 
appointed  on  July  3, 1782  —  Savage  held  no  political  post  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  continued  to  observe  and  report  in  his  diary  the  giant  steps  that  were  being  taken 
towards  the  formation  of  our  national  government.  Though  he  was  too  old  to  be  an 
active  participant,  he  approved  of  the  aims  of  the  army  which  under  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln  set  out  from  Weston  to  put  down  Shay’s  Rebellion.  Savage,  after  a  lapse  of  five 
years,  resumed  his  correspondence  with  his  brother  Arthur.  Eventually  they  silently 
agreed  not  to  discuss  that  vexing  problem,  their  mother’s  estate.  Samuel’s  family  was 
now  widely  scattered,  a  beloved  son  dead,  and  his  property  losses  troubling  him.  Rather 
sadly  he  wrote:  “if  I  live  to  see  it,  my  Joan  and  I  must  sit  in  the  sun  and  smoak  and  drink 
together,  and  solace  ourselves  with  the  Reflections  of  the  Many  Mercies  we  have 
enjoy’d  thro  life,  and  support  each  other  as  we  approach  the  period  that  puts  an  End  to 
every  earthly  connection.”  But  his  wife  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  such  peace. 
She  died  first,  after  a  long  illness,  in  June  1792.  He  married  again  on  Jan.  2 1 , 1794,  this 
time  to  his  housekeeper,  Mary  Meserve,  who  outlived  him.  Savage  died  in  Weston  on 
Dec.  9,  1797,  and  is  buried  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground.  While  it  is  true  that  Savage 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  top  rank  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  it  can  be  said  that  few  towns 
produced  such  a  dedicated  patriot  as  the  Weston  farmer,  Samuel  Phillips  Savage. 

Stephen  T.  Riley 


“NO  WOMAN  SHALL  KISS  .  .  ” 

In  this  day  of  multitudinous  laws  and  regulations,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at 
some  of  the  “Blue  Laws”  enacted  by  the  General  Court  in  Boston.  Such  are  the  “Duties 
of  the  Tithing  Man”  directed  to  the  tithing  man  of  the  Church  in  the  1740’s.  An 
“ordinary”  is  the  dining  room  of  a  tavern,  often  used  for  gambling  after  meals.  The 
quotation  is  taken  from  Old  York :  Proud  Symbol  of  Colonial  Maine  (which  re¬ 
mained  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820)  by  Edward  W.  Marshall. 

Thou  art  to  see  that  order  is  preserved  in  this  Meeting  House, 
that  men  do  not  sleep  during  the  sermon, 
that  boys  are  not  naughty  and  do  not  play 
that  women  do  not  engage  in  unseeming  mirth, 
but  act  with  all  proper  decorum. 

Outside  the  Meeting,  thou  art  to  see  that  the  Lord’s  Day  is 
strictly  observed. 

Remember  these  laws: 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house, 
cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  Fasting  Day. 

No  one  shall  rise  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  or  walk  in  his  garden, 
or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  Meeting. 

Thou  art  to  watch  the  little  boys  and  see  that  they  do  not  swim  in  the  water. 

Thou  art  to  inspect  the  ordinary  and  warn  the  tavern  keeper  not  to 
sell  liquor  to  those  unable  to  carry  it.  Thou  art  to  keep  a  special  eye 
on  all  bachelors,  that  they  get  not  into  mischief. 

Thou  art  to  see  that  young  people  do  not  strut  about,  and  sit  on 
fences  and  thus  desecrate  the  Sabbath  Day.  Thou  art  to  see  that 
no  young  people  walk  abroad  on  Saturday  night. 

And  lastly,  thou  art  to  see  that  no  strangers  pass  through  town  this 
Sabbath  Day. 

These  are  thy  duties. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  piece  on  Samuel  Phillips  Savage  was  originally  delivered  as  an  address  by 
President  Steve  Riley  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Wayland  Historical  Society  on 
Patriot’s  Day,  1 969.  Steve  was  willing  to  permit  publication  of  the  article  provided  that 
Homer  Lucas  was  contacted  for  additional  information.  Not  only  was  Homer  able  to 
confirm  some  details,  but  he  also  pointed  out  that  Savage  nearly  became  a  resident  of 
Lincoln!  Believing  that  the  long  trek  from  479  North  Avenue  to  the  First  Parish  in 
Weston  Center  was  too  great  for  a  frequent  journey,  Savage  unsuccessfully  petitioned 
for  his  farm  to  be  declared  a  part  of  Lincoln  rather  than  Weston,  hoping  to  shorten  his 
ride  to  church!  Whether  Weston’s  early  leanings  toward  the  Tory  cause  were  a  factor  in 
Savage’s  petition,  we  do  not  know.  Samuel  Savage  proved  to  be  a  poor  predicter  of 
future  events  when  he  wrote  in  his  diary  that  public  roads  had  originally  been  laid  out 
from  Boston  and  Cambridge  to  Stony  Brook  on  the  Weston- Waltham  line  (present  site 
of  Route  128)  which  as  “as  far. . .  as  ever  would  be  needful — it  being  about  seven  miles 
from  the  colleges  (the  buildings  of  Harvard)”! 

In  1775,  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  firebrand  friend  of  Savage  and  of  Sam  Adams,  feared 
arrest  by  General  Gage.  We  know  that  “Weston”  evoked  an  image  of  calm,  for  Rev. 
Cooper  left  Boston  to  board  with  his  wife  at  “Mr.  Savages  at  Weston,  designing  to  ride 
in  the  country  for  the  recruiting  of  my  health.”  Yet  in  1765,  when  Savage  moved  from 
Boston  to  Weston,  Weston  already  had  105  houses — compared  with  94  in  Waltham 
and  7 1  in  Natick!  Despite  its  reputation  as  a  quiet  country  town,  Weston’s  roads  were 
clogged  throughout  the  Revolution  with  oxen  and  horses  moving  army  supplies,  many 
of  which  were  under  the  direct  order  of  the  Board  of  War,  of  which  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage  was  president  Not  only  does  Steve’s  article  on  Savage  help  to  connect  Weston 
history  with  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  it  documents  the  split  between 
the  Savage  brothers — one  Patriot,  one  Loyalist — so  common  during  the  Revolution. 
Additional  material  on  Samuel  Phillips  Savage  has  been  published  in  the  Bulletins  of 
October  1973;  March  1978;  and  January,  March,  May,  and  October  1979. 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 
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The  Case’s  farm  pond  —  now  the  Town  Pool  —  looking  toward  the  Woodland  School.  This  pond  was  fed  by 
springs  and  never  froze  solid  A  second  pond,  just  to  the  right  of  this  photo,  was  used  for  skating  and  cutting 
ice.  Horses  were  driven  onto  the  pond  and  ice  12-14”  thick  removed  to  the  Case’s  ice  house  which  stood 
between  the  mansion  and  bam.  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  two  ponds  was  removed  when  the  Town 
Pool  was  moved  to  this  site  in  1951. 

THE  CASE  FAMILY  LEGACY  TO  WESTON 

The  character  of  Weston  as  a  pleasant,  well- governed,  residential  town  with  signifi¬ 
cant  recreation  land  and  open  space  has  evolved  in  part  due  to  the  contributions  —  of 
time,  talent,  land,  and  financial  resources  —  of  many  residents.  The  “Case  Estates”  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  —  described  by  Richard  A.  Howard  in  a  separate  article  below  — 
“Case  Park”  between  the  Scout  House  and  the  intersection  of  School  and  Wellesley 
Streets,  and  the  land  upon  which  rest  the  Town  Pool,  the  “Case  House”,  and  the  Field, 
Country,  and  Woodland  Schools  represent  a  legacy  from  the  family  of  James  Brown 
Case.  Mr.  Case,  a  Boston  merchant-banker,  first  purchased  property  in  Weston  in 
1863  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  summer  home.  This  article  and  the  one  which 
follows,  outline  the  contributions  of  the  Case  family  to  the  Town  of  Weston. 

James  Brown  Case  ( 1 826- 1 907),  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  came  to  Boston 
as  a  young  man,  and  married  Laura  Lucretia  Williams  (1833-1918),  the  daughter  of 
Moses  Williams  of  Roxbury.  Mr.  Case  was  for  a  time  associated  with  Theodore  F.  Von 
Amin  in  the  dry  goods  commission  business,  selling  fabrics  for  mills.  Later  he 
organized  the  firm  of  Case,  Leland  and  Company  which  afterwards  became  known  as 
Case,  Dudley,  and  Battelle,  and  finally  Battelle,  Hurd,  and  Company  —  all  in  the  dry 
goods  brokerage  business.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Bates  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  Lewiston,  Maine  textile  manufacturer,  and  was  an  officer  in  the 
Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  of  Augusta,  Maine,  a  firm  producing  shoe  flannel. 
Mr.  Case  retired  from  active  duties  in  his  own  firm  but  kept  his  interest  in  the  business. 
Apparently  he  made  a  “career  change”  at  this  point.  He  was  for  several  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Bank  of  Redemption  and  when  this  bank  was  consolidated  with  the 
First  National  Bank  in  1904,  he  became  a  director  of  the  First  The  Boston  Globe,  upon 
his  death,  described  Mr.  Case  as  “widely  known  in  banking  circles.”  Mr.  Case  was  a 
trustee  for  a  number  of  estates.  After  his  retirement,  he  maintained  desk  room  in  the 


offices  of  James  G.  Freeman  and  Company —  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Caroline 

at  55  Kilby  Street  in  Boston.  _ 

Laura  Lucre tia  Williams  Case,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  prominent  Boston  family, 
particularly  proud  of  her  ancestry,  had  a  “Williams”  coat-of-arms  embossed  in  a  first 
floor  fireplace  in  the  house  at  89  Wellesley  Street  Her  father,  Moses  Williams,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  prominent  Boston  merchant  Her 
younger  brother,  a  second  “Moses  Williams”,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1868  and  became  an  Overseer  of  the  college.  Moses’  son  —  a  third  “Moses”  —  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1891.  Laura’s  sister,  Sarah,  married  William  Henry 
Slocum  and,  beginning  in  1857,  lived  in  the  “Heath  Hill”  estate  on  Pond  Street  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  Sarah’s  son,  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Class  of 
1890,  also  became  an  Overseer  of  the  college  and  founder  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  Sarah’s  daughter,  Anna  D.  Slocum,  founded  the  Children’s 
Museum  in  Jamaica  Plain,  of  which  Laura’s  daughter,  Louisa  Case,  was  a  trustee  for 
many  years. 

James  and  Laura  Case  had  four  daughters,  all  bom  in  Boston:  Caroline  Sumner 
Case  (1856-1919),  Mabel  Case  (1858-1883),  Louisa  Williams  Case  ( September  10, 
1862-October  9, 1946)  —  known  as  “Louise”,  and  Marian  Roby  Case  (September  5, 
1864- July  4,  1944).  Mabel  died  in  early  maturity,  and  Caroline  was  the  only  one  to 
marry  —  to  James  Goldwaithe  Freeman  —  and  lived  for  many  years  on  Love  Lane  in 
Weston.  Caroline’s  daughter,  Rosamond  Freeman,  died  in  youth.  In  1928,  Louisa 
Case,  a  trustee  of  the  library  from  1921-37,  remodeled  a  room  in  the  Weston  Public 
Library  and  dedicated  it  to  this  niece.  Caroline  Case  Freeman  also  had  bequeathed 
$10,000  to  the  library. 

The  story  of  the  Case  mansion  begins  in  1 889,  a  time  at  which  Boston  was  appropri¬ 
ately  termed  “the  hub”  of  learning  and  culture.  Benjamin  Harrison  had  just  won  the 
presidency,  and  Montana,  Washington,  and  both  Dakotas  were  to  join  the  Union  in  that 
year.  Commonwealth  Avenue  was  filling  with  newly  built  fine  homes,  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Gardner —  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner —  who  at  49  was  queen  of  the  Back  Bay,  had  just 
had  her  “scandalous”  portrait  painted  by  John  Singer  Sargent.  Trinity  Church  in 
Copley  Square,  completed  in  1877,  had  established  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman¬ 
esque  style  of  architecture  and  the  fortunes  of  its  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson.  Looking 
westward  from  Boston,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  so  impressed  with  Richardson  that  Paine  persuaded  him  to  remodel  the  interior  and 
add  a  great  wing  onto  Paine’s  country  home  on  the  plateau  north  of  Beaver  Street  in 
Waltham.  Also  in  Waltham,  across  Beaver  Street  at  the  “Vale”,  the  Lyman  family  had 
just  completed  the  remodeling  of  their  magnificent  country  seat,  designed  by  Samuel 
McIntyre  of  Salem  in  1793,  adding  to  it  a  library  in  the  latest  fashion. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  James  Brown  Case  of  468  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  set  out  to  build  himself  a  summer  mansion  suitable  to  his  position.  Having 
purchased  thirty  acres  from  Charles  White  in  1 863  and  having  summered  in  Weston  for 
nearly  two  decades,  during  the  1880’s  he  acquired  the  Bunker  lot,  and  the  Robinson 
property  for  a  total  of  about  seventy  acres  in  the  center  of  Weston.  Case  also  bought  the 
General  Darby  property  at  the  geographic  center  of  town  on  which  stood  a  frame  house 
which  he  had  dismantled.  In  1889,  the  same  year  in  which  the  present  First  Parish 
Church  building  was  erected,  Mr.  Case  engaged  the  Architect  Ernest  N.  Boyden  to 
design  the  mansion  —  then  called  “Rocklawn”,  now  called  the  “Case  House”  —  a  fine 
adaptation  of  the  Shingle  Style,  beautifully  situated  at  an  angle  to  the  curve  of 
Wellesley  Street,  the  third  dwelling  to  stand  on  that  site.  The  interior  was  filled  with 
golden  oak  woodwork  and  carved  mantels  in  the  Romanesque  motif.  At  the  time  it  was 
built,  this  was  one  of  the  three  most  expensive  houses  in  Weston,  the  others  being  the 
Blake  and  Hubbard  estates. 


The  Case  House  is  reported  to  be  the  third  house  to  stand  on  the  site,  but  we  have 
been  abie  to  learn  about  only  two  of  the  houses.  Information  regarding  uses  of  this  land 
and  the  reasons  why  James  B.  Case  purchased  land  in  Weston,  as  opposed  to  some 
odier  community,  is  revealed  in  a  letter  from  Emma  F.  Ripley  in  1960  Whether  the 
876  fire  completely  destroyed  the  house,  and  if  so,  where  the  Cases  lived  for  the  next 
1 3  summers  is  not  clear.  Whether  they  lived  in  a  different  house  on  the  same  property 
or  temporarily  rebuilt  the  burnt  house,  or  lived  elsewhere,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
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In  1795,  General  Samuel  G.  Derby  [also  spelled  “Darby,”  Ed.]  of  Salem  “bought 
several  parcels  of  land  in  Weston.”  One  of  these  was  the  one  hundred  forty-six  acre 
farm  of  Caleb  B.  Hall,  with  a  beautiful  gambrel  roofed  house  that  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Case  House,  near  the  comer  where  Newton  Street  turns  south  from 
Wellesley.  At  General  Derby’s  death  in  1843,  his  affairs  were  found  to  be  some¬ 
what  involved,  and  the  property  was  sold  in  1 845  to  Mr.  Charles  White,  a  wealthy 
Boston  merchant  In  1863,  Mr.  White  sold  the  estate  to  another  boston  merchant, 

Mr.  James  B.  Case,  whose  wife  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  White. 

It  was  the  Case  summer  home  [for  1 3  summers],  but  one  night  in  April,  1876  before 
the  family  had  come  from  Boston  [for  the  summer]  the  beautiful  Caleb  Brooks- 
General  Derby  house  burned  to  the  ground.  The  present  Case  House  was  built  in 
1889. 

Although  but  a  summer  resident,  Mr.  Case  took  an  active  part  in  Town  affairs.  For 
example,  at  the  Town  Meeting  of  March  6, 1876,  he  was  appointed  to  a  committee  of 
three  to  study  the  question  of  constructing  a  high  school.  For  reasons  which  are  not 
clear  —  but  probably  financial  —  a  Town  Meeting  two  weeks  later  dissolved  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  in  any  event,  Mr.  Case  was  an  active  and  respected  citizen.  Prior  to  1909, 
the  Case  family  spent  the  winters  in  their  home  at  468  Beacon  Street  or  traveling  —  to 
the  Continent,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  elsewhere.  The  chimney  over  the  great  fire¬ 
place  on  the  first  floor  at  89  Wellesley  Street  bears  the  inscription  “East  or  West, 
Home’s  Best”  —  “East”  signifying  the  Beacon  Street  home,  and  “West”,  the  summer 
home  in  Weston.  The  family,  however,  continued  to  remain  active  in  Weston  town 
affairs  throughout  the  year.  The  Waltham  Free  Press  Tribune  of  March  8,  1907,  for 
example,  noted  that  “Louise  Case  was  chairman  of  entertainment  for  the  International 
Party  in  Town  Hall  sponsored  by  the  Friendly  Society  of  First  Parish.” 

Mr.  Case  died  on  April  10, 1 907,  at  his  home  on  Beacon  Street,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
events  which  profoundly  affected  the  Case  family.  Marian,  although  forty-five,  decided 
to  embark  upon  the  twin  careers  of  farming  and  education  —  describing  herself  as  a 
“farmerette”.  In  1 909,  the  family  sold  the  Beacon  Street  home  and  Marian  purchased  a 
small  farm  on  Wellesley  Street,  near  the  family  estate.  In  the  following  year,  Marian 
purchased  additional  property  and  moved  permanently  into  102  Wellesley  Street  — 
“  Appletree  Cottage”.  Looking  back  upon  her  founding  of  the  progressive  agricultural 
and  horticultural  station  —  and  haven  of  summer  work  for  Weston  boys,  Marian  wrote 
in  1929: 

“Hillcrest  Gardens  was  started  in  1909  as  a  cure  for  bronchitis.  Realizing  that  I 
could  not  continue  to  spend  my  winters  among  the  east  winds  of  Boston,  I  took  a 
cottage  in  Weston  for  the  winter,  and,  with  horseback  riding  and  other  out-of-doors 
exercise,  kept  well.  About  this  time  the  land  next  to  our  old  family  estate  in  Weston 
came  into  the  market.  I  then  felt  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  the  country,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  my  interest  there,  so  I  bought  my  first  land  of  about  23  acres.” 

When  Laura  Case  died  in  1 9 1 8,  her  113  acres  were  bequeathed  to  the  three  surviv¬ 
ing  children.  Then  Caroline  died  in  1919,  and  the  estate  was  divided  between  Louisa 
and  Marian,  two  exceptional  and  very  different  women.  The  mansion  and  surrounding 
land  was  inherited  by  Louisa  —  for  Marian  had  been  living  in  her  own  home  for  over  a 
decade  —  who  made  this  her  home  until  1942,  continuing  to  live  in  the  style  of  her 
parents.  Louisa  also  established  a  winter  home  at  85  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Louisa, 
the  prettier  of  the  two  sisters,  was  active  in  the  Women’s  Community  League  of 
Weston,  the  Weston  Garden  Club,  the  First  Parish  Church,  the  Chilton  Club,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Club  of  Boston,  was  a  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Civil  League,  the  Copley  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  visiting  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Louisa’s  service  as  a  Library  Trustee  is  noted  above. 
Apparently  this  was  not  an  arduous  task.  The  Trustees  kept  no  records  —  and  had  to  be 
urged  by  the  Selectmen  occasionally  to  hold  a  meeting!  She  used  her  greenhouses  to 
propogate  and  grow  flowers  for  cutting,  kept  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  a  bull,  and  a  team  of 
driving  horses  —  a  “gentlewoman  farmer”. 

In  1942,  Louisa  gave  the  mansion  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  land  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  use  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  —  all  of  Marian’s  land  was  willed  to  the 
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The  Case  House  —  originally  known  as  “Rocklawn”  due  to  the  large  boulder  just  out  of  camera  range  to  the 
left  —  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  view  is  from  Field  School  toward  the  southeast  The  mansion,  built  in 
1 889,  was  designed  by  Ernest  N.  Boyden  as  a  summer  home  for  the  family  of  James  Brown  Case.  This  was 
originally  the  back  side  of  the  house,  the  current  circle  and  driveway  on  the  Field  School  side  having  been 
added  in  the  1 950’s.  The  hexagonal  room  over  the  entryway  was  added  about  five  years  before  the  death,  in 
1918,  ofLauraCase  —  “Mrs.  James  B.”  —  as  a  sunroom  for  Mrs.  Case.  The  only  other  structural  changes 
have  been  the  removal  of  the  portecochere  —  under  which  carriages  could  drive  —  at  the  front  (south) 
entrance  and  the  “Kindergarten  Addition”  completed  in  1952. 

Arboretum  upon  her  death  in  Weston  on  July  4, 1 944.  In  1 946,  the  Town  needed  land 
for  school  construction.  Louisa,  just  prior  to  her  death  in  Weston  on  October  9  of  that 
year,  prevailed  upon  Harvard  to  sell  forty-three  acres,  including  the  “Case  House” 
mansion,  a  large  bam,  and  greenhouses  —  the  land  upon  which  Country  School  and  the 
new  high  school  (now  “Field  School”)  were  to  be  built  —  to  the  Town  for  $10,000, 
almost  a  gift  There  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  citizens  at  the  1946  Town 
Meeting  to  Louisa  for  making  this  possible  for  the  Town.  The  substantially  built  bam 
adjacent  to  the  mansion  burned  in  April,  1 947 ,  the  proceeds  of  $  1 5 ,000  collected  on  the 
insurance  for  the  bam  more  than  paying  the  initial  cost  of  this  extraordinary  nucleus  for 
the  future  development  of  schools  and  a  new  Town  Pool.  The  new  high  school  opened  in 
1950,  the  new  Town  Pool  in  1951,  and  the  Country  School  in  1955.  In  1957,  addi¬ 
tional  land  was  needed  and  32.5  additional  acres  —  mostly  Louisa’s  original  land  — 
were  taken  from  Harvard  by  eminent  domain.  The  Woodland  School  was  completed  in 
1959  —  and  added  to  in  1965  —  and“Case  House”  was  used  for  various  school  classes 
and  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  “Alphabet  Lane”,  the  access  road  to 
the  Town  Pool  and  the  Country  and  Woodland  Schools,  evolved  at  this  time.  In  the  era 
of  the  Cases,  the  road  into  that  area  was  a  narrow  lane,  now  a  one-way  street,  which 
leads  from  the  Town  Pool  up  to  Wellesley  Street  In  addition  to  her  bequests  of  real 
estate,  Louisa  left  cash  bequests  of  over  a  quarter-million  dollars. 
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Many  residents  of  Weston  recall  the  Case  sisters.  Brenton  Dickson  wrote  in 
Random  Recollections'. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  sight  of  a  summer  afternoon  was  watching  the  Misses 
Case  drive  by  —  Miss  Marian  and  Miss  Louisa.  They  had  a  beautiful  black  carriage 
drawn  by  perfectly  groomed  black  horses.  A  black  coachman  sat  on  the  elevated 
front  seat  while  the  Misses  Case  sat  behind  amid  luxurious  upholstery  .  .  .  Miss 
Marian  was  interested  in  photography  and  I,  being  a  picturesque  little  Fauntleroy 
with  long  curly  hair  done  up  in  ribbons,  was  taken  down  to  her  studio  several  times  to 
be  photographed  .  .  .  Miss  Marian’s  real  interest,  however,  was  taking  pictures  of 
flowers  (“fowwahs”,  she  called  them  on  account  of  a  speech  defect)  and  giving 
illustrated  lectures.  Once  my  mother  had  charge  of  raising  money  for  a  charity  and 
asked  Miss  Case  if  she  would  provide  entertainment  with  a  flower  lecture.  Miss 
Case  was  delighted,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Winsor  School  in  Boston 
to  hold  it  in  their  auditorium.  Then  more  pressing  matters  occupied  my  mother’s 
mind  and  she  gave  it  no  further  thought  until  Miss  Case  telephoned,  on  the  day  of  the 
lecture,  for  final  instructions.  My  mother,  suddenly  realizing  that  she  had  done 
nothing  about  selling  tickets,  gathered  members  of  her  family  and  a  handful  of 
friends,  about  ten  in  all,  and  hurried  them  to  the  Winsor  School.  Except  for  two  or 
three  stray  teachers  who  kept  popping  in  and  out  at  odd  moments,  this  constituted 
the  entire  audience  . . .  Miss  Case’s  speech  defect,  or  lisp,  is  perhaps  best  remem¬ 
bered  by  her  remarks  at  a  Town  Meeting  in  Weston  when  a  sewer  system  for  the 
center  of  the  town  was  under  discussion.  Somehow  the  subject  got  changed  to 
Weston’s  need  for  a  new  source  of  water  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  source  of  supply. 

Miss  Case,  desirous  of  keeping  the  discussion  on  the  main  topic,  rose  to  her  feet  and 
said:  ‘Mistah  Modah- waiter  - 1  thought  we  were  twying  to  get  wid  of  owah  woe-tah.’ 

The  audience  burst  into  laughter,  but  Miss  Case  failed  to  see  any  humor  in  the 
remark  and  finally  sat  down,  confused  She  wisely  decided  not  to  pursue  the  subject” 

Margaret  Mosher,  a  resident  of  84  Wellesley  Street  since  1907,  recalls  that  two  farm¬ 
hands  slept  in  the  bam  adjacent  to  the  mansion.  Cows  were  kept  in  the  basement  of  the 
bam  and  hay  on  the  top.  A  favorite  —  though  forbidden  —  activity  of  neighborhood 
children  was  to  slide  down  the  hay  chute.  The  carriages  were  kept  at  the  end  of  the  bam 
nearest  to  the  mansion  —  the  brown  shed  which  still  stands  —  and  were  washed  con¬ 
tinuously.  Pigs  and  pigeons  were  housed  on  the  main  floor.  The  main  house  had,  at 
least,  a  laundress,  a  cook,  a  second  maid,  and  two  men  in  the  greenhouses  —  in  addition 
to  the  two  men  in  the  bam  and  part-time  help.  The  servant  call-bells  from  the  Case 
House  are  in  the  Society’s  collection.  Marian  also  had  “help”  at  102  Wellesley  Street 
Names  of  some  of  the  workers  come  up  in  conversation.  Mr.  Weaver  was  Marian’s 


The  Case  bam,  March,  1947.  The  view  is  from  the  current  playing  fields  at  Field  School,  looking  east  up  to 
Wellesley  Street  The  cement  cow  bam  on  the  right  still  stands  on  Case  Estates  property,  as  does  die  carnage 
shed  at  the  far  left  of  the  bam.  The  center  and  right-hand  portions  of  the  bam  burned  on  Good  Fnday,  Apnl  4, 

1947. 
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Remains  of  the  Case  Bam  after  the  April  4,  1947  fire.  The  view  is  from 
Wellesley  Street  The  Carriage  shed  on  the  right  is  used  today  as  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Office  of  the  school  department  The  Town 
obtained  $15,000  in  insurance  as  a  result  of  the  bam  fire,  more  than 
recouping  the  $10,000  which  Louisa  Case  persuaded  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  to  charge  the  Town  for  the  bam.  Case  House,  and  43  adjacent 
acres  in  1946.  Miss  Case  had  given  her  property  to  Harvard. 


Pet  and  hobby  show  judges,  seated  on  the  bench,  are  (left  to  right):  Olsen 
Field,  Marian  Roby  Case,  and  Lyman  Gale.  Miss  Mary  Field,  a  cousin 
of  Miss  Case,  stands  at  the  left  and  a  friend.  Miss  Hyde,  is  at  the  right 


On  May  20, 1933,  Louisa  Case 
east  of  Wellesley  Street,  just  a: 
the  Music  Committee  of  the® 
hobby  show  and  baby  show  -1 
Pole,  and  Ellen  “Fuzzy”  Br^l 
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Fashion  show  models  includ 
with  garden  flowers  from  II 
trimmed  with  a  strip  of  white  mu 
by  the  grass  —  and  Betsy  Byre 
would  have  worn  the  dress,  it 
dress  was  pretty”  recalls  Nat 
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in  alt-day  “May  Party”  on  her  land 
J|84.  The  party,  for  the  benefit  of 
E^sh  Church,  included  a  pet  and 
Iss  for  all  —  a  fashion  show,  May 
53a  as  fortune  teller. 


“Pagliacci”  pulling  the  donkey  cart  which  Marian  Case  purchased  in 
Italy  during  the  previous  winter.  The  cart  became  a  regular  feature  of 
Weston  parades.  “Pagliacci”  replaced  “Jennie”,  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Brenton 
Dickson. 


1 
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t^bum  ( left)  wearing  a  silk  dress 
leine  of  Newbury  Street  — 
ep  the  dress  from  being  stained 
ht).  “I  don’t  know  where  anyone 
^pths  of  the  Depression,  but  the 
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Identifiable  at  the  May  Pole  are:  Bill  Billings  (third  from  left)  and  W.  R. 
Dewey  3rd  (fifth  from  left). 
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butler,  Mrs.  Weaver,  the  cook;  and  their  son  served  tea  in  uniform —  reluctantly.  If  you 
were  invited  there  for  Sunday  dinner,  the  meal  might  have  seven  courses.  “Freeman 
was  Marian’s  chauffeur,  and  “Horrigan’’,  Louise’s.  “Dorgan”  was  the  horticultural 
man  for  “Mrs.  James  B.”.  Tom  Park  was  “superintendent’’  for  Marian,  following  his 
father  who  was  the  family’s  coachman.  John  Mele  was  Louisa’s  gardener  and  Mary 
Maguire,  her  housekeeper.  Marian  had  Lozier  and  Cunningham  phaetons.  Louisa 
often  attended  lectures  in  her  Steams- Knight  automobile.  She  built  a  garage  on  the  east 
side  of  Wellesley  Street,  just  north  of  #84,  where  Horrigan  would  await  her  call  on  the 
new  telephone.  Other  favorite  pasttimes  recalled  by  Miss  Mosher  are  walking  in 
“Case’s  Woods”  —  you  were  not  supposed  to  climb  the  trees  and  signs  cautioned 
against  picking  the  wildflowers  —  and  coasting  on  sleds  down  the  farm  road  from 
Wellesley  Street  toward  the  farm  ponds  (which  have  been  combined  to  make  the 
present  Town  Pool). 

Miss  Mosher  also  recalls  very  clearly  the  period  from  1 942  to  the  time  of  Louisa 
Case’s  death  in  1946: 

“When  it  became  too  much  for  her,  Miss  Case  sold  the  stock  and  gave  up  the  farm 
[to  Harvard].  Then  she  spent  the  summers  in  the  cottage  at  80  Wellesley  Street 
which  she  had  owned  for  several  years.  Sometimes  in  the  winter  she  would  come 
from  Boston  to  80  Wellesley  Street  for  a  long  weekend.  That  seemed  to  give  her 
great  pleasure.  She  would  always  have  friends  and  a  maid  or  two  with  her.” 

Several  persons  recall  Louisa  Case  as  “pretty,  but  shy . . .  ladylike,  retiring”  —  al¬ 
though  one  person  remembers  that  Louisa  “circulated  quietly,  but  a  lot”  —  “con¬ 
servative,  someone  who  everybody  listened  to  and  respected” . . .  and  “down-to-earth, 
as  opposed  to  Marian”.  Marian,  who  frequently  rode  sidesaddle  on  her  chestnut  horse, 
is  described  as  “exceedingly  kind  and  helpful  to  others”,  although  her  Hillcrest 
Gardens  project  is  reported  routinely  to  have  provoked  “knowing  grins”  from  contem¬ 
poraries  who  viewed  her  as  “somewhat  flighty”  —  and  her  dress  as  “mannish”.  Yet, 
Marian  was  active  in  the  Grange  and  Red  Cross  and  respected  for  “holding  her  own”  on 
the  Standing  Committee  (governing  board)  of  the  First  Parish  Church.  “Mr.  Winsor 
and  Mr.  Sears  (two  of  the  other  members)  were  men  of  very  decided  opinions,  but 
Marian  Case  seldom  came  off  second-best”  recalls  one  person  who  knew  Miss  Case. 
Both  sisters  donated  to  charities  anonymously  and  helped  many  local  citizens  and 
projects.  They  are  remembered  as  “people  who  did  not  mingle  a  great  deal”.  Although 
Marian  had  a  darkroom  and  enjoyed  photography  as  her  principal  hobby  beyond 
gardening,  the  sisters  destroyed  most  of  their  photographs  prior  to  their  deaths.  “They 
simply  were  very  private  people”  recalls  one  long-time  resident  Another,  remembers 
that  “none  of  the  Case  family  ever  did  a  great  deal  of  entertaining ...  not  big  parties, 
anyway,  just  one  or  two  couples  at  a  time . . .  most  likely  from  among  the  John  Paines, 
the  Winsors,  B.  Loring  Young,  the  Cobums,  the  Hubbards,  the  Blakes,  Horace  Sears, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Miles  Hansom”  “Most  of  these  people  lived 
rather  near  the  Cases”  recalls  another  person,  “you  must  remember  that  until  paved 
roads  and  automobiles  became  so  common,  the  distances  in  town  seemed  far  greater 
than  they  do  today . . .  Kendall  Green  where  the  Hastings  and  Cobums  lived  seemed  as 
far  away  as  Waltham”.  All  of  the  Case  family  traveled  occasionally  during  the  winter, 
but  Marian  seems  to  have  been  the  most  traveled  member  of  the  family  —  often  in 
search  of  new  seeds  or  plants.  Marian  took  the  Woods  to  Egypt,  the  Hansons  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Mr.  Petty,  the  high  school  science  teacher,  to  Africa.  She  made  several 
trips  to  the  West,  to  various  locations  on  the  Continent,  and  journeyed  to  Japan. 

One  anecdote,  recorded  by  Phil  Cobum  in  Growing  Up  In  Weston ,  describes  an 
incident  one  hardly  would  have  predicted  —  and  Marian  Case’s  response: 

“In  1910  Miss  Marian  Case,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  parents,  invited  me  and  my 
brother  to  come  to  work  at  Hillcrest  F  arm.  In  those  days  there  were  very  few  jobs  for 
boys,  such  as  mowing  lawns  or  gardening  because  all  the  estate  owners  had  their 
own  men,  some  of  whom  lived  in  houses  on  the  estates  . . .  When  my  brother,  who 
was  two  years  older,  heard  that  the  pay  would  be  $  1  a  week  for  six  days  of  four  hours 
a  day,  he  got  on  his  bicycle  and  went  home.  This  figured  to  be  four  cents  an  hour,  and 
he  knew  that  he  could  make  ten  cents  an  hour  working  for  Uncle  Arthur  Cobum’s 
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farmhand  During  my  first  week,  the  six  boys  who  had  been  invited  to  work  decided 
to  strike,  even  though  one  of  the  boys  was  the  son  of  Miss  Case’s  herdsman.  We 
walked  up  Wellesley  Street  with  hoes  and  rakes  over  our  shoulders  yelling, 
“Strike!”  Miss  Case  followed  us  to  “The  Clubhouse”  which  is  now  133  Wellesley 
Street,  took  us  upstairs  where  the  lectures  were  held  and,  sitting  behind  a  table  on  a 
platform,  she  read  very  dramatically  [Wordsworth’s]  “Happy  Warrior”  whose  first 
lines  are:  “Who  is  the  happy  warrior,  who  is  he  that  every  man  in  arms  should  wish 
to  be?”  She  kept  us  there  for  an  hour  or  more  and  then  told  us  to  go  back  to  work, 
which  we  did.  From  time  to  time  there  was  more  griping,  but  no  more  concerted 
action  .  . 

Jack  Williams,  a  Hillcrest  boy  of  the  1930’s,  recalls  the  summers  at  Hillcrest  with 
equal  fondness  and  humor.  Jack  remembers  boys  shooting  with  a  rifle  at  the  bell  which 
called  them  in  from  the  fields  —  to  the  utter  confusion  of  handyman  Tom  Park,  who 
could  not  imagine  why  the  bell  had  rung  —  and  encouraging  Tom  to  try  his  turn  at  bat, 
ending  in  a  baseball  smashing  a  window  in  the  boarding  house.  Jack  also  remembers 
that  Marian  Case  especially  enjoyed  the  singing  of  the  Hillcrest  Song  as  the  boys 
marched  to  the  Labor  Day  exercises:  “Weston  has  been  famous  for  the  kind  of  men  if  s 
bred  /  Weston  boys  will  go  where  Weston  men  have  led  /  Every  Weston  boy  beholds  a 
star  of  hope  ahead ...”  But  Miss  Case  had  become  a  bit  deaf,  thus  did  not  notice  as  the 
straight-faced  boys  substituted  “  a  bar  of  soap”  for  “  a  star  of  hope”  as  they  sang  lustily. 

For  just  over  eighty  years  —  from  the  purchase  of  a  summer  home  in  1863  to 
Louisa’s  death  in  1946  —  members  of  two  generations  of  the  Case  family  resided  in 
Westoa  Yet  as  we  walk  their  woods  and  fields,  surveying  the  public  good  to  which  their 
two-hundred  acres  have  been  put  —  the  Case  Estates,  Case  Park  (south  of  the  Scout 
House,  willed  by  Louisa  to  the  Town),  and  the  pleasant  sites  of  three  schools,  the  Town 
Pool,  and  adjacent  playing  fields  —  we  acknowledge  their  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
present  lives.  Professor  Dallas  L.  Sharp,  summing  up  the  effect  of  Marian  Case’s  Hill¬ 
crest  Gardens  school,  made  comments  using  choices  of  words  that  provide  insight  into 
the  thought  of  the  pre-WWII  era: 

“Bom  an  aristocrat,  you  have  achieved  the  genuine  American  democracy . . .  You 
are  here  doing  what  Labor  the  world  over  is  demanding  to  be  done  for  it  —  giving  it  a 
chance  not  only  to  work  and  think  and  be  happy  but  to  live ...  You  have  solved  the 
problem  of  Labor  and  settled  the  great  social  unrest.”  [To  which  Miss  Case  replied] 

“Is  it  not  also  the  fulfilling  of  the  old  time  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige?” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


THE  HILLCREST  GARDENS 

For  thirty- three  years,  from  1910  until  1943,  Miss  Marian  Roby  Case  conducted  a 
practical  school  of  agriculture  and  gardening  on  her  estate  in  Weston  for  children  of 
Weston  and  the  surrounding  towns.  The  activities  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  farm  —  now  known  as  the  Case 
Estates  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  —  and  bits  of  Miss  Case’s  own  philosophy,  are 
recorded  in  the  annual  “green  books”,  which  thus  comprise  a  history  of  the  estate  and  a 
record  of  the  land’s  use.  The  following  brief  history  is  intended  as  a  tribute  to  Miss  Case 
and  a  summary  of  a  remarkable  philanthropic  enterprise. 

Marian  Roby  Case  inherited  a  small  tract  of  land  lying  between  Wellesley  and  Ash 
Streets  and  east  of  Newton  Street  On  this  land,  to  become  the  original  section  of  Hill¬ 
crest  Gardens,  was  located  the  Dorgan  House,  occupied  by  a  gardener  and  dismantled 
in  1935.  In  the  spring  of  1909  twenty-three  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Case  family 
property  came  on  the  market  Miss  Case  bought  this  land,  including  the  Barker  House, 
later  known  as  the  Williams  House  or  the  Sentinels  (101  Wellesley  Street)  on 
Memorial  Day,  of  that  year.  A  red  bam  next  to  the  house  was  tom  down  and  the  first 
rose  garden  was  established  on  the  filled-in  cellar.  These  properties  surrounded  a  small 
amount  of  land  on  which  was  the  Howard  Cooper  House  (102  Wellesley  Street).  In 
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1910  Miss  Case  bought  this  property,  renamed  it  Appletree  Cottage  for  a  famous  set  of 
apple  trees  surrounding  it,  and  made  the  house  her  home. 

The  entire  property  was  known  as  Hillcrest  Farm,  although  the  origin  of  the  name 
cannot  be  determined  from  available  records.  In  the  first  Hillcrest  Farm  booklet,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Miss  Case  in  1 9 1 1 ,  she  wrote:  “Hillcrest  is  an  experimental  farm  where  we 
wish  to  work  up  the  scientific  side  of  agriculture  as  well  as  to  employ  boys  of  the  town 
through  their  long  summer  vacation.”  The  land  was  called  Hillcrest  Farms  until  the 
eleventh  summer  ( 1 920),  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Hillcrest  Gardens.  Miss  Case 
attributed  the  change  of  name  to  the  influence  of  Charles  Sargent  and  J ohn  J ack  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Case’s  interest  in  horticulture  and  the  development 
of  Hillcrest  Gardens  never  exceeded  her  desire  to  contribute  to  the  boys  who  worked  on 
the  land,  and,  in  fact,  all  children  interested  in  nature. 

In  horticultural  activities  Miss  Case  was  extremely  active  and  used  the  developing 
gardens  to  this  end.  In  the  winters  she  frequently  travelled  the  Mediterranean,  partly  for 
her  health  and  partly  for  the  horticultural  interest  of  the  area.  She  established  many 
contacts  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece  and  Egypt,  where  she  not  only  collected  seeds  herself 
but  she  had  seeds  of  potentially  useful  ornamentals  sent  to  Weston  for  trial.  In  1924 
Miss  Case  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  received  seeds  from 
the  Kew  Gardens  and  similar  sources.  She  was  a  life  member  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  South  Africa  and  received  many  packets  of  seeds  from  that  area.  Hillcrest  Gardens 
became  the  first  spot  in  New  England  to  try  many  South  African  herbaceous  plants  as 
garden  annuals.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chittenden,  Director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Gardens  at  Wisley,  was  a  personal  friend  and  sent  her  some  of  the  best  plants 
grown  at  these  gardens. 

In  New  England  her  influence  in  horticulture  extended  to  many  areas.  One  of  her 
most  important  roles  came  about  as  a  result  of  her  active  participation  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Miss  Case  joined  the  Society  with  a  life  membership  in 
1 9 1 1 .  In  1 92 1  she  was  elected  a  trustee  and  so  served  for  over  a  decade.  She  also  served 
actively  as  chairman  of  the  Children’s  Gardens  Committee.  She  established  the  Hill¬ 
crest  Medals  for  children’s  gardens  and  these  were  awarded  from  1918  to  1933.  In 
1927,  thirty-seven  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  children  who  prepared  outstanding 
gardens  or  exhibits.  Other  special  awards  or  functions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  bore  the  Hillcrest  name,  such  as  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  collection  of 
iris  and  the  Hillcrest  Gardens  summer  lectures  sponsored  by  Miss  Case.  In  1926 
Professor  Sargent,  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  awarded  a 
gold  medal  to  Miss  Case  with  the  citation,  “Since  1910,  Miss  Case  has  financed  and 
energetically  conducted  a  vocational  gardening  school  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eighteen.  Equipped  with  this  knowledge  in  the  art  and  practice  of  raising  first- 
class  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  taught  to  appreciate  the  book  of  Nature,  these 
boys  go  forth  worthy,  capable  and  practical.  Miss  Case’s  deep  love  of  Nature  has  found 
expression  in  this  most  useful  work  and  in  her  the  art  of  garden  craft  has  a  staunch  and 
generous  friend.  Miss  Case  was  very  proud  of  the  award  and  its  citation  and  it  is  only 
surprising  that  she  did  not  mention  the  Centennial  Gold  Medal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  to  her  in  1930  for  her  educational  work  within  the 
Society. 

Horticulture  Magazine,  now  a  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  began  publication  in  1920  as  a  weekly,  privately  published  journal  with 
Edward  Farrington  as  its  editor.  It  came  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  August  1923,  and  continued  as  a  semi-monthly  periodical. 
Apparently  this  magazine  proved  a  financial  burden  to  the  Society  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  trustees.  Professor  Sargent  and  Miss  Case 
were  its  strongest  defenders,  firmly  anticipating  its  present  success.  Quietly,  but  not 
without  official^  notice.  Miss  Case  contributed  generous  financial  support  to  meet  its 
deficits.  Miss  Case  regularly  contributed  articles  and  short  horticultural  observations, 
thirty  alone  in  1 920,  and  sent  many  copies  to  her  friends  and  correspondents  abroad  to 
make  the  publication  more  widely  known  internationally. 
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Miss  Case  was  in  close  association  with  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Harvard  University.  She  received  many  plants  from  the  Arboretum  for  trial 
in  Weston  and  today  some  of  the  outstanding  specimens  of  plants  introduced  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticulture  by  E.  H.  Wilson  of  the  Arboretum  staff  are  growing  on  the  Case 
Estates.  Miss  Case  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Overseers  Committee  to  visit  the 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden  in  1 922,  and  in  1 924  she  sponsored  a  private  viewing  of  these 
gardens.  Tea  was  served  and  over  4000  invitations  were  sent,  of  which  3000  were 
accepted.  Elsewhere  in  the  Boston  area  the  Benevolent  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  re¬ 
ceived  her  support  with  regular  contributions  of  cut  flowers  and  plants. 

Miss  Case  was  an  active  member  of  the  Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  and  served  in  many  of  its  offices,  including  that  of  president  in  1927-28 
when  this  national  organization  met  at  Hillcrest 

Continued  in  Next  Issue 


AN  EXCURSION  TO  CHINA 

Our  annual  charter  anniversary  dinner  on  May  7th  at  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church, 
ran  on  an  altered  course  from  our  traditional  ones.  In  a  daring  gesture,  our  peerless 
leader  Steve  Riley  opted  for  a  topic  as  far  from  New  England  or  the  United  States  as 
possible.  If  some  members  had  reservations  about  this,  by  the  time  the  speaker  finished 
his  presentation,  everybody  was  satisfied  and  happy  with  this  milestone  decision. 

Lawrence  Coolidge,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Atheneum,  presented  a  slide 
lecture  on  his  “Travels  Through  Inner  China”.  The  slides  were  magnificent,  and  so 
were  the  young  speaker’s  comments  that  accompanied  them.  He  and  his  wife  were 
guests  of  the  Chinese  government  for  a  tour  to  forbidden  places  in  western  China. 

While  more  and  more  people  journey  to  China,  they  see  only  the  usual  tourist 
attractions  in  the  East,  Canton,  Peking  and  points  in  between  To  get  a  glimpse  of  little 
travelled  parts  of  that  large  country  was  definitely  an  eye  opener  and  a  treat  Most  of  us 
found  it  absolutely  fascinating  and  wished  to  take  off  in  the  footsteps  of  our  lecturer. 

He  retraced  many  a  road  where  trade  routes  wound  their  way  for  over  2,000  years, 
where  once  lived  people  who  conquered  Romans,  where  Ghengis  Khan  and  Alexander 
the  Great  once  trod.  This  is  the  area  usually  referred  to  as  “the  silk  route,”  which  led 
through  oases  to  the  Roman  Empire,  where  silk  was  so  popular  that  half  of  Rome’s  gold 
and  silver  went  to  China  for  silk  and  spices. 

Sinkiang  Province  in  north-west  China  offers  a  varied  landscape  of  snowcapped 
mountains  and  deserts.  The  people  are  Mongols,  Turkic  and  Tibetans,  and  white 
visitors  are  a  strange  sight  to  them.  Yet  even  here,  portraits  of  Mao  and  Chou  are  on 
abundant  display  in  the  villages  among  the  rolling  hills  or  in  the  sparse  settlements  of  the 
Takla  Makan  desert 

By  train,  car  and  jeep  our  travelers  reached  Dunhuang  on  the  Tang  River  with  its 
magnificent  series  of  Buddhist  caves.  This  was  an  important  oasis  city,  but  now  little  is 
left  but  mud  walls;  6th  Century  towers  stand  silently  as  sentinels  reminding  us  of  the 
passage  of  time.  In  the  caves  are  remnants  of  Buddhist  paintings  and  statues,  and 
allegedly  thousands  of  ancient  scrolls  were  discovered  here  about  1899  by  a  monk. 
Some  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum,  others  were  taken  later  by  the  Japanese. 

No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  interesting  faces  of  men, 
women  and  children,  captured  by  the  camera’s  eye  and  presented  to  us  with  the  easily 
flowing  and  perceptive  comments  of  Lawrence  Coolidge.  He  might  be  a  financial 
expert,  but  he  certainly  could  fall  back  on  his  talents  as  photographer  and  lecturer! 

As  much  as  we  love  American  history,  including  our  local  lore,  it  is  refreshing  from 
time  to  time  to  climb  out  of  our  oyster  and  widen  our  horizons  with  vistas  from  another 
comer  of  the  world.  Who  knows,  perhaps  after  visiting  as  armchair  travelers  other 
places,  our  own  neck-of-the-woods  would  be  the  dearer  to  us. 

A  fabulous  art  book  about  this  place  was  issued  by  the  Dunhuang  Institute  for 
Cultural  Relics:  Art  Treasures  of  Dunhuang  (New  York:  Lee  Publishing  Group, 
1981.  Bames  and  Noble  is  now  selling  this  $85  book  for  $39.95! 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Margaret  Henderson  Floyd  of  Ash  Street  who  researched 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  building  of  the  Case  mansion  in  1889  and  the 
transfer  of  Case  property  to  the  Town.  Mrs.  Floyd,  an  architectural  historian,  wrote  the 
paragraphs  describing  the  building  of  the  mansion  for  a  PTO  publication  several  years 
ago.  They  have  been  adapted  for  this  article  with  her  permission.  The  piece  by  Richard 
Howard  of  Conant  Road  appeared  in  similar  form  in  the  December,  1960,  Amoldia 
and  parallels  a  talk  which  he  delivered  at  that  time  to  our  Society.  Dick,  a  Harvard 
professor  and  for  many  years  the  Director  of  the  Case  Estates,  feels  that  his  life  is  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  life  of  Samuel  W.  Mead.  Mead,  the  architect  for  the  elaborate  bam 
which  still  stands  at  1 35  Wellesley  Street  adjacent  to  the  house  which  Dick  occupied  as 
Director,  also  designed  —  as  his  own  home  —  the  house  at  59  Conant  Road  into  which 
Dick  and  Betty  moved  a  couple  of  years  ago.  59  Conant  Road  was  recently  given  to 
Harvard  by  Mead’s  son,  Charles.  In  the  basement  of  the  Conant  Road  house,  Dick  dis¬ 
covered  drawings  done  by  Samuel  Mead  while  in  Europe  as  the  second  recipient  of  the 
Rotch  Travelling  Scholarship  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects.  Mead  also  designed 
the  Wayland  Public  Library.  In  doing  research  on  the  Case  family  I  encountered  people 
who  recalled  that  James  B.  Case  was  associated  —  probably  in  law  practice  —  with  his 
wife’s  brother,  Moses  Williams;  and  that  Mr.  Case  or  the  Williams  family  also  had 
interests  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business.  I  could  not  confirm  either  of  these  points,  thus 
I  have  omitted  them  from  the  article.  I  mention  them  here  as  they  may  be  useful  “  leads” 
for  some  future  researcher 

CORRECTION:  Omitted  from  the  article  on  Samuel  Phillips  Savage  in  the 
March,  1982  Bulletin  (page  5,  line  26)  are  the  following  phrases:  “Savage  records  in 
his  diary  the  details  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  of  the  angry  reaction  of. . Steve 
Riley’s  talk  to  the  Society  in  March  was  witty  and  enlightening.  Steve  described  the 
years  of  procrastination  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  prior  to  his  completion  of  the 
monument  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
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East  side  of  the  Case  House  just  after  the  1 93  8  hurricane.  Pine  trees,  whose  shallow  roots  had  been  loosened 
by  several  days  of  rain  prior  to  the  storm,  were  especially  hard-hit  TTie  hexagonal  room,  added  as  a  sunroom 
for  “Mrs.  James  B.”  in  about  1 9 1 3,  is  visible  in  this  photograph.  At  the  time  of  its  construction,  the  hexagonal 
room  was  labeled  “Dudley  Street  Station”  by  the  neighbors. 

THE  HILLCREST  GARDENS 

Continued  from  May  1982 

In  Weston  her  generosity  found  many  avenues  of  expression.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  the  First  Parish  Church  and  many  benefits  were  held  at  Hillcrest  Gardens 
for  this  parish.  In  the  same  manner  she  supported  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Likewise,  the  local  public  schools  received  her  attention.  She 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  written  on  topics  which  she  suggested.  Prizes  were 
offered  from  1921  until  1932.  In  the  latter  year  forty-two  prizes  were  awarded  (gen¬ 
erally  books  of  poetry)  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.  She  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  Weston  and  Wayland  Grange  and  for  at  least  one  year  ( 1 929)  was  president  of  the 
Wayland  Garden  Club. 

The  school  at  Hillcrest  Gardens  received  her  constant  attention.  She  personally 
selected  the  boys  and  watched  their  work  and  development,  keeping  in  touch  with  them 
even  afer  they  had  left  Hillcrest.  As  one  student  wrote  in  1 9 1 3,  “It  seems  to  be  a  settled 
policy  with  Miss  Case  that  when  a  boy  has  entered  the  work  here  and  as  long  as  he 
continues  here  that  he  is  never  out  of  her  reach.”  Miss  Case  personally  selected  many  of 
the  leaders  from  among  the  boys,  encouraged  the  development  of  others,  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  those  who  needed  it  During  the  school  term  she  met  with  the  boys  in  study 
periods  to  watch  their  work  and  regularly  took  a  period  each  week  to  read  to  them  from 
the  works  of  challenging  authors.  No  summer  was  complete  unless  Miss  Case  read  to 
the  boys  Sill’s  “Opportunity”,  Longfellow’s  “Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Aggassiz,”  Lowell’s 
“Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  and  Wordsworth’s  “Happy  Warrior”.  Others  of  her  favorite 
readings  included  Van  Loon’s  “The  Story  of  Mankind"  and  “The  Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok”.  In  one  of  the  first  classes  a  black  boy  was  chosen  from  a  State  Normal 
School  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina.  After  his  successful  work  at  Hillcrest  he 
served  in  WWI  and  Miss  Case  published  several  of  his  letters  from  overseas.  When 
nearly  35  of  the  “graduates”  from  Hillcrest  gathered  for  the  30th  anniversary  in  1 939, 


Looking  north,  #142  Wellesley  Street  barely  visible  on  the  right,  on  September  23, 1938,  two  days  after  the 
great  hurricane.  The  Cases  lost  2500  pine  trees,  500  oaks,  250  maples,  74  apple  trees,  and  29  other  fruit 
trees.  Hillcrest  trees  were  hauled  to  an  impromptu  sawmill  set  up  in  Wayland,  producing  1 30,000  board  feet 
of  lumber.  A  second  sawmill  was  set  up  behind  B.  L  Ogilvie  and  Sons.  Canadian  woodsmen  were  brought  to 
the  area  to  help  with  cleanup  operations  which  lasted  over  a  year. 

the  man  from  North  Carolina,  unable  to  join  the  group,  wrote  from  a  New  York  address 
of  the  lasting  benefits  which  he  had  received  from  the  school. 

Although  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants  from  whom  Miss  Case  might  select  boys 
for  her  school,  she  reported  on  at  least  one  occasion  that  her  “chief  trouble  has  been  to 
find  a  man  to  take  charge,  who  liking  boys  knew  something  about  agriculture  or  a  man 
wide  in  farm  knowledge  who  would  have  patience  with  the  boys.”  Three  men  of  her 
choosing,  Thomas  Park,  Jack  Williams  and  Dennis  Crowley,  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  signal  success  of  Hillcrest  as  a  school  for  boys. 

Each  summer  began  with  having  pictures  taken  of  the  boys.  These  pictures  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  clubhouse  throughout  the  summer.  One  year  Miss  Case  wrote,  “One  boy 
coming  into  my  studio  to  have  his  picture  taken  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  had  grown  since 
last  summer.  I  was  able  to  tell  him  I  thought  he  had  grown  in  everything  that  makes  a 
boy  worth  while.” 

Today  many  of  these  same  graduates,  a  number  of  whom  still  live  in  Weston,  speak 
with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  influence  of  Miss  Case  and  Hillcrest  on  their  youthful 
years. 

Since  Hillcrest  was  a  truck  farm,  it  operated  in  competition  with  other  farmers  in  the 
area.  But  the  income  from  the  produce  grown  at  Hillcrest  never  equalled  the  cost  of  the 
school  and  Miss  Case’s  many  horticultural  philanthropies.  The  wages  paid  to  the  boys 
were  low  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  Miss  Case  feared  criticism.  In  several  of  the 
“green  books”  she  questioned  the  appreciation  of  the  townspeople  in  Weston  for  her 
efforts.  In  1 9 1 7  she  wrote,  “Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  good  people  of  Weston  who  buy 
these  vegetables  at  low  market  prices,  delivered  to  their  doors,  ever  stop  to  wonder  who 
pays  for  raising  them  and  the  berries,  plums,  apples  and  peaches  which  three  times  a 
week  are  sent  around  town.”  There  follows  a  bit  of  homely  philosophy  in  which  she 
musingly  writes  of  herself  in  the  third  person,  “  She  can  have  boys  trained  to  teach  other 
boys  to  grow  food  for  the  people.  Is  she  willing  to  pay  the  cost?  She  needs  the  interest 
and  appreciation  of  her  neighbors.”  This  appreciation  came  shortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  booklet  in  the  form  of  a  petition  signed  by  sixty-four  of  her  neighbors.  It  read, 
“The  accompanying  petition  will,  I  hope,  assure  you  how  greatly  Weston  people 
appreciate  Hillcrest  Farm.  We  the  undersigned  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  townspeople  during  the  past  by  Hillcrest  Farm  and  to 
request  that  its  products  will  continue  to  be  distributed  in  Weston.”  The  boys,  however, 
needed  no  encouragement  to  express  their  appreciation.  They  wanted  to  work  suc¬ 
cessive  summers  and  one  was  finally  told,  after  twelve  years,  that  he  should  seek 
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employment  elsewhere  for  his  own  benefit  The  following  year,  however,  he  returned  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  boys.  Another  reported,  “The  selling  of  the  produce  brings  the  boys 
in  contact  with  the  customers  and  is  very  instructive  to  them.  It  is  one  branch  of  the  farm 
work  which  gives  the  boys  a  good  business  training  and  also  helps  them  to  develop 
patience  and  tact  as  they  meet  so  many  different  kinds  of  customers.”  The  picnics, 
automobile  rides,  lectures,  movies,  and  wages  were  valued  by  the  boys  and  few  who 
began  the  summer  dropped  out  for  lack  of  interest. 

The  land  comprising  the  Hillcrest  Gardens  was  purchased  by  Miss  Case  in  five 
pieces,  supplementing  her  original  inheritance  of  land  The  first  purchase  in  1909  was 
twenty- three  acres  and  included  the  Williams  House.  About  1910  Appletree  Cottage 
was  purchased,  and  in  1 9 1 2  an  additional  forty- six  acres,  known  as  the  Milton  lot,  was 
added  This  included  the  Milton  house,  garage,  and  an  old  gray  bam,  later  dismantled. 
Mr.  Milton  was  allowed  to  occupy  his  house  until  his  death  in  1 9 1 8 .  In  1 9 1 6- 1 7  the  five 
acres  between  Wellesley  Street  and  Ash  Street,  known  as  Crosslots,  were  purchased 
from  the  Hastings  family  and  brought  under  cultivation.  Apparently  the  Hastings 
House  at  131  Wellesley  Street  was  included  in  this  purchase.  The  final  purchase, 
another  five  acres  between  137  and  163  Wellesley  Street,  contained  a  pine  woods  and  a 
large  swamp  and  was  purchased  to  screen  Hillcrest  from  the  real  estate  development 
along  Chestnut  Street 

The  first  summer  at  Hillcrest  was  spent  clearing  the  rather  poor  farm  lands  of  rock 
and  pruning  the  neglected  apple  and  peach  trees.  Large  boulders  were  hauled  to  one 
side  and  used  to  make  two  outstanding  examples  of  the  wallbuilders’  art  The  large, 
freestanding  wall,  ten  feet  high,  six  feet  thick,  and  200  feet  long,  is  the  longest  of  its  kind 
known  in  New  England.  The  inspiration  for  such  a  wall  came  when  Miss  Case,  on  a  visit 
to  Tokyo,  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  vista  “where  pines  towered  over  grey  stone 
walls,”  as  they  were  to  do  at  Hillcrest 

The  clubhouse,  now  133  Wellesley  Street,  was  under  construction  as  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  in  Crosslots  when  purchased  by  Miss  Case  in  1914  and  moved  to  its  present 
location,  formerly  the  site  of  a  “yellow  bam”.  A  bell  cupola  was  added  and  in  1 927  the 
large  veranda  was  constructed.  The  second  floor  of  the  clubhouse  was  partitioned  to 
accommodate  a  toilet  and  a  darkroom  for  the  boys’  use.  The  first  floor  was  used  as  a 
display  and  sales  area  for  produce  and  the  second  floor,  with  its  dais,  served  as  a  study 
hall  and  classroom.  During  the  many  benefit  open  houses  held  at  Hillcrest,  the  veranda 
was  used  for  serving  lunches  and  teas,  and  as  a  platform  for  instrumental  or  choral 
groups. 

Another  item  constructed  from  native  stone  was  the  large  incinerator  built  in  1 924  to 
the  rear  of  137  Wellesley  Street  Brush  and  debris  from  the  farm  was  burned  in  this 
massive  structure  to  secure  ashes  for  fertilizer. 

The  large  yellow  barn  at  135  Wellesley  Street  was  started  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1927,  and  was  dedicated  in  the  late  summer  with  a  reception  for  the  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  and  later  with  the  Labor  Day  exercises.  The  bam,  designed  by 
Samuel  W.  Mead  of  Weston,  and  constructed  by  William  Kellar,  was  an  outstanding 
structure  for  its  time.  The  cold  rooms  for  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  special 
facilities  for  storage  of  manure  were  advances  in  design. 

Throughout  her  travels,  Miss  Case  accumulated  figures  or  objects  of  art  for  inclusion 
in  the  garden.  A  few  of  these  remain,  such  as  the  Italian  bird  tiles  built  into  the  cellar 
window  of  an  old  bam  and  now  seen  next  to  133  Wellesley  Street  Some  were  com¬ 
missioned  by  Miss  Case,  such  as  the  painting  representing  Demeter  and  Triptolemus 
by  Alberti  Angeli  of  Florence,  Italy,  which  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  clubhouse.  A 
special  stone  settee  with  a  wrought  iron  back  bearing  a  design  of  two  Hillcrest  boys  in 
uniform  and  an  oval  spray  of  roses  and  pansies,  as  well  as  an  iron  chain  of 250  links  can 
still  be  seen  next  to  101  Wellesley  Street  near  the  groundcover  display. 

Two  concrete  benches,  copies  of  an  original  built  by  Russell  G.  Crook  of  Lincoln  in 
1921,  feature  Puck  playing  with  a  goat  and  some  Byzantine  birds.  One  of  these  benches 
is  in  the  perennial  garden  and  the  other  is  between  the  yews  near  101  Wellesley  Street. 
The  figure  of  a  Hillcrest  boy  was  used  as  a  device  for  a  fountain  and  bird  bath  made  in 
1935  by  Hugh  Bigelow  and  the  well-known  Hillcrest  boy  weathervane  was  on  the  bam 
until  the  hurricane  of  1938. 
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In  1910,  Philip  Coburn  became  a  Hillcrest  boy.  This  photograph,  taken  in  1912,  displays  his  Hillcrest  uni¬ 
form.  Each  boy  was  provided  with  two  khaki  shirts,  two  pairs  of  long  trousers,  a  Norfolk  jacket  with  “HC” 
monogrammed  on  a  patch  on  the  sleeve,  a  green  silk  necktie,  and  a  Stetson  hat,  all  from  McCullar  Parker,  one 
of  Boston’s  best  clothing  stores.  The  uniform  later  became  a  green  sweater  with  a  gold  shield  “Hillcrest”  in 
green  letters.  Every  boy  had  a  physical  examination  with  Dr.  Wood.  Miss  Case  then  lectured  on  work  and 
study  habits  and  supplied  each  boy  with  a  diary,  notebooks,  and  pencils  with  which  he  was  expected  to  record 
his  observations  and  keep  field  notes  for  his  Labor  Day  paper. 

The  Farm  and  the  Gardens 

From  the  beginning.  Miss  Case  maintained  high  standards  based  on  her  broad 
knowledge  of  gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hillcrest  farm  and  gardens,  she 
felt,  must  be  outstanding  in  every  way  and  she  would  tolerate  no  lesser  aim.  The  original 
land  purchase  consisted  of  neglected  agricultural  land.  Subsequent  purchases,  in¬ 
creasing  the  land  area  to  100  acres,  added  not  only  more  agricultural  land,  but  also  a 
forest  and  a  swamp.  By  1917  approximately  twenty- five  acres  were  under  cultivation 
and  in  1930  there  were  forty  acres  of  crops  and  gardens.  Every  year,  as  a  result  of  her 
many  contacts  and  memberships,  Miss  Case  received  new  seeds  or  plants  for  trial. 
These  were  carefully  tended  and  regular  reports  were  sent  to  official  sources  when  these 
were  required.  The  first  introductions  mentioned  were  three  rows  of  espaliered  fruit 
trees  imported  from  England  in  1 9 10  and  grown  on  trellises  near  the  big  stone  wall.  An 
interest  in  native  herbaceous  plants  culminated  in  the  development  of  a  woods  garden 
and  special  attention  was  given  to  the  selection  of  seed  from  the  best  of  the  New 
England  wild  flowers  or  berried  plants  such  as  blueberries  and  blackberries.  These 
selections  were  distributed  in  exchange  for  seeds  from  other  sources. 

Much  of  the  produce  was  custom  grown.  When  townspeople  expressed  interest  in  a 
particular  fruit  or  vegetable  or  in  a  certain  variety,  Miss  Case  often  obtained  these  seeds 
or  plants  and  the  produce  was  soon  supplied.  Many  grape  varieties  were  reserved  for 
special  customers.  The  old  apple  and  peach  trees  on  the  original  land  formed  the  first 
produce  offered  for  sale,  but  expansion  was  rapid.  In  1914,  800  grape  plants  were 
purchased  and  the  famous  vineyard  of  forty  varieties  became  productive  in  1 9 1 6.  Wild 
blueberries  were  picked  from  the  land  and  the  best  plants  were  dug  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  In  the  early  years  Miss  Case  offered  a  prize  to  the  boy  who  found  the  first 
plant  producing  blueberries  the  size  of  a  dime.  Such  a  plant  was  not  found  at  Hillcrest, 
so  the  prize  was  offered  to  all  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
in  1 93 1  was  finally  awarded  to  Mr.  Albert  C.  Burrage.  Anticipating  a  market  among  the 
people  of  Italian  descent,  Miss  Case  introduced  plants  of  European  dandelions.  In 
1918,  partly  due  to  the  wartime  need  to  produce  footstuffs,  Hillcrest  had  sixty  varieties 
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of  vegetables  under  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  this  effort  to  produce  vegetables  in 
quantity,  the  school  proudly  maintained  its  high  standards  of  quality,  as  is  attested  by 
the  many  awards  received  for  its  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ninety-seven  awards  and  votes 
of  thanks  were  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1 920  and 
fifty-two  awards  were  received  at  the  Weston  Grange  fair  in  1922. 

Hillcrest  Gardens  used  the  latest  methods  of  cultivation  and  followed  closely  the 
agricultural  developments  of  the  day.  Both  surface  and  overhead  irrigation  was  used, 
the  Skinner  overhead  system  being  tried  there  for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts.  The 
animals  of  the  farm  supplied  manure,  but  chemical  fertilizers  and  sprays  were  also 
employed  generously.  The  original  horses  and  plows  gave  way  to  the  first  Fordson 
tractor  in  the  Weston  area  in  1920  and  that  to  the  Rototiller  and  Farmall  tractors  in 
1933. 

Originally  the  produce  was  sold  to  residents  of  Weston  but  deliveries  to  Waltham 
and  Boston  proved  even  more  profitable.  A  bicycle  express  provided  delivery  service  in 
Weston  in  1911  while  the  Hillcrest  team  and  wagon  carried  produce  to  greater 
distances.  A  Ford  truck  replaced  the  horse  and  wagon  in  1913.  By  the  year  1918, 
produce  was  sold  at  the  farm,  though  deliveries  were  still  made  twice  a  week  to 
Waltham  and  Boston  and  three  times  a  week  in  Weston.  However,  in  1920  Miss  Case 
noted  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  make  commercial  deliveries  for  merchants  were 
willing  to  come  to  the  farm  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  1921  a  Hillcrest  teahouse 
and  market  was  started  in  a  yellow  bam  at  494  Boston  Post  Road,  near  the  village 
smithy  in  Weston  Center.  A  woman  was  hired  to  run  the  teahouse  with  the  help  of  the 
boys  from  Hillcrest,  who  also  operated  the  stand.  The  teahouse  and  market  operated 
until  1933.  After  that  all  produce  for  Weston  was  sold  directly  to  the  Quality  Market. 

To  Mr.  John  Wister,  President  of  the  Iris  Society,  who  came  to  Hillcrest  as  a  lecturer 
to  the  boys,  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  belong  the  credit  for  the  horticultural  develop¬ 
ments  at  Hillcrest  Gardens.  After  Mr.  Wister’ s  first  visit  he  sent  to  Miss  Case  a  number 
of  Iris  versicolor  varieties  for  the  swampy  areas  at  Hillcrest.  In  1923  Mr.  Wister  spent 
most  of  the  summer  planning  the  roads  and  paths,  the  special  woods  gardens  and  a  test 
garden  for  the  American  Iris  Society.  He  also  made  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  under  cultivation  and  suggested  that  a  peony  garden  be  established. 
Thus,  in  1 924  between  500  and  600  iris  cultivars  were  planted  in  approved  form  next  to 
Appletree  Cottage  and  in  1925  an  old  potato  patch  was  replanted  to  peonies.  The 
woods  garden  was  established  the  following  year  and  the  spring  garden  in  1931.  By 
1934  the  iris  garden,  having  outgrown  the  existing  beds,  was  replanted  with  over  700 
cultivars.  Mr.  Williams  and  his  family  came  to  Hillcrest  in  1922  and  his  deft  touch  with 
plants,  together  with  his  constant  search  for  better  cultural  methods,  produced  the  out¬ 
standing  horticultural  specimens  for  which  Hillcrest  became  known. 

Hillcrest  Gardens  flourished  in  the  1 930’ s,  but  on  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  of 
September  21, 1938,  a  disastrous  hurricane  swept  through  the  area.  Much  damage  was 
done  to  the  fine  specimen  trees  on  the  grounds,  many  of  which  stood  alone  without  the 
protection  of  mass  plantings.  In  the  orchards  seventy-four  large  apple  trees  and  twenty- 
nine  other  fruit  trees  were  destroyed.  The  woodlands  behind  the  gardens  were  severely 
hit  and  the  Sentinels,  those  famous  pines  standing  guard  behind  the  high  stone  wall, 
were  toppled.  In  the  forest  2500  pines,  some  exceeding  three  feet  but  all  averaging  at 
least  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  were  felled,  as  were  500  oaks  and  250  maples.  Many 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  garden  were  hauled  erect  and  staked  into  position  but  many 
others  were  lost.  During  the  winter  months  the  woods  were  cleared  and  logs  salvaged 
from  the  tangle  which  nature  had  created.  The  government  established  a  saw  mill  in 
Wayland  and  by  team,  truck  and  tractors,  logs  from  Hillcrest  were  hauled  to  the  mill. 
The  resulting  130,000  board  feet  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  hurricane’s  destruction. 

The  Boys  at  Hillcrest 

During  the  first  summer  at  Hillcrest  in  1 9 1 0,  six  boys  were  hired  to  help  on  the  farm. 
This  number  was  increased  to  eight  the  second  summer,  and  to  eighteen  in  1912. 
Twenty  was  the  maximum  number  enrolled  in  the  school.  Originally,  Miss  Case 
planned  to  divide  the  boys  into  two  groups  according  to  age;  a  younger  group  which 
would  work  mornings  only,  and  an  older  group  to  work  all  day.  Work  began  at  Hillcrest 
in  the  middle  of  June  after  the  close  of  the  public  schools  and  at  a  time  when  the  straw- 
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Case  s  Comer  —  the  intersection  of  Wellesley,  Newton,  and  School  Streets  on  June  30,  1930  —  the 
twenty-first  summer  of  Hillcrest  Gardens.  The  principal  area  of  cultivation  visible  in  this  photo  is  “Cross- 
lots  ,  the  area  between  Ash  and  Wellesley  Streets.  About  forty  acres  were  cultivated  in  1 930  Regis  College 
is  m  the  upper  left  corner  thus  the  view  is  toward  the  southwest  Just  to  the  right  of  the  intersection  is  the  Case 
House  at  89  Wellesley  Street  Note  that  the  present  dnveway  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  had  not  been 
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built  Above  the  Case  House  are  the  roofs  of  the  bam  —  now  destroyed  and  the  P® ffhv  tteField 
standing  on  Case  Estates  property.  To  the  right  of  the  Case  House  is  the  site  no  P  J  t  tjjC 
School  The  Case  greenhouses  are  located  on  what  is  now  a  playing  field  behind  the  school,  adjacent 
road  which  leads  from  Wellesley  Street  to  the  farm  ponds,  the  current  lown  roo 


berry  crop  was  ready  to  be  picked.  During  the  early  years  the  boys  were  all  photo¬ 
graphed  individually  and,  foreshadowing  the  group  health  plan  later  to  cover  all 
Hillcrest  employees,  all  received  a  physical  examination  from  Dr.  Wood,  a family 
physician  of  Weston.  In  1911  each  boy  was  supplied  with  two  khaki  uniforms 
consisting  of  a  Norfolk  jacket  with  the  Hillcrest  emblem  on  the  left  sleeve,  the  Hillcrest 
hat,  and  a  tie.  By  1937  the  uniform  had  changed  to  two  green  sweaters,  one  for  dress, 
each  with  a  gold  felt  shield  bearing  the  name  “Hillcrest”  in  green  letters,  and  a  green  tie. 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  season  Miss  Case  presented  each  boy  with  a  diary  in 
which  to  make  daily  entries  of  the  weather  and  of  his  activities.  Pencils  and  notebooks 
were  also  supplied  for  his  drawings  and  observation  papers  and  the  notes  to  be  taken  for 
the  required  Labor  Day  paper.  Then  Miss  Case  outlined  what  was  expected  of  the  boys 
in  diligent  work  habits  on  the  farm  and  in  their  studies.  For  the  first  several  years  the 
boys  worked  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  noon  and  from  one  to  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  with  two  half-hour  recesses,  and  on  Saturdays  from  eight  until  noon.  A  one- 
hour  lecture  was  given  on  alternate  Mondays  and  the  boys  prepared  a  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  themselves  on  the  intervening  weeks.  On  Wednesdays  there  was  a  study 
hour  of  drawing  or  reading,  and  on  Fridays  Miss  Case  read  or  heard  the  boys  read  or 
speak.  Eventually  the  educational  aspects  became  more  significant  under  the  guidance 
of  the  various  men  in  charge  of  the  school.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  the 
school  consisted  of  one  hour  a  day  for  drawing,  reading  or  study,  with  a  program 
featuring  a  guest  lecturer  one  full  afternoon  each  week  and  an  earned  outing  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons.  The  younger  boys  drew  leaves,  the  older  ones  flowers  and  whole  plants. 
At  one  time  the  younger  boys  studied  agriculture  and  farming,  the  middle  group  studied 
botany  from  Gray’s  “How  Plants  Grow”  and  the  older  boys  studied  from  Bailey’s 
“Nursery  Book”.  Bird  identification  was  an  important  part  of  their  education,  and  one 
boy  made  a  list  of  sixty-five  different  birds  observed  at  Hillcrest  in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 8. 
Elocution  lessons  were  offered  at  times  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Gifford  of  the 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  who  gave  the  boys  regular  “vocal  calisthenics”.  Obser¬ 
vation  papers  were  required  and  the  best  were  published  in  the  green  books. 

Discipline  was  strict,  enforced  by  the  teachers  and  by  Miss  Case  herself.  During 
1922  there  was  a  rule  that  “  nothing  is  thrown  on  the  grounds,  not  even  rubber  balls”  and 
was  applied  to  the  children  of  the  superintendent  and  the  gardener,  but  later  the  boys 
had  a  ball  team.  A  system  of  demerits  was  imposed  for  infraction  of  rules  and  the  boys 
with  the  most  demerits  were  threatened  with  being  dismissed  or  with  being  ineligible  for 
employment  the  following  year,  yet  no  boy  was  ever  guilty  of  sufficient  infractions  for 
either  of  these  punishments.  On  the  other  hand,  good  work  was  rewarded  with  Miss 
Case’s  praise  and  prizes  of  photographs,  books  or  money. 

The  chores  for  the  boys  were  varied.  The  clubhouse  must  be  kept  clean;  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  must  be  picked  and  washed  for  market  and  peddled  from  door  to 
door;  the  donkey  needed  care;  the  bam  must  be  swept;  and  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  must  be  weeded. 

The  outings  during  the  year  were  eagerly  anticipated,  reported  upon  and  long 
remembered.  When  the  first  motor  car  was  bought,  a  ride  to  Concord,  Salem,  Sharon 
(Moose  Hill  Sanctuary),  the  Navy  Yard,  Franklin  Park,  Waltham  Field  Station, 
Benson  Animal  F arm,  East  Boston  Airport,  Walden  Pond,  the  Proctor  estate,  or  even  a 
trip  to  Boston  to  see  Buffalo  Bill,  rewarded  the  boys  yet  combined  education  with 
pleasure. 

An  annual  all-day  picnic  was  also  held  for  all  of  the  boys.  The  favorite  spot  was 
Paragon  Park  at  Nantasket,  but  one  trip  to  Hampton  Beach  was  timed  so  that  the  boys 
could  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Extra  activities  found  their  way  into  the  program  as  well.  Eager  to  march  in  the 
parade  celebrating  Weston  s  200th  anniversary,  the  boys  formed  a  marching  unit 
complete  with  drums  made  of  cheese  boxes  with  paper- and- curtain  heads.  Later  Miss 
Case  bought  six  snare  drums,  a  bass  drum,  eight  fifes  and  a  pair  of  cymbals  for  the  unit 
so  impressed  was  she  with  their  efforts.  During  the  period  of  the  First  World  War’ 
patriotism  became  the  motivating  force  at  Hillcrest.  The  boys  collected  money  from 
door  to  door  to  have  a  plaque  placed  in  front  of  the  library  during  an  appropriate 
ceremony.  The  need  for  growing  and  conserving  food  was  impressed  on  the  farm  boys, 
who  labored  long  and  hard  to  grow  good  crops.  One  kitchen  on  the  farm  was  devoted  to 
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Looking  southward  from  the  Case  greenhouses  in  winter,  the  potting  shed  roof  is  visible  on  the  right  The 
shed,  also  visible  in  the  1930  aerial  photograph,  has  now  been  moved  to  the  south  end  of  Field  School.  The 
two  stone  walls  in  the  center  of  this  picture  border  the  road  which  runs  up  to  Wellesley  Street  —  to  the  left  — 
from  the  farm  ponds  which  have  become  our  present  Town  Pool. 

canning.  Jars  were  solicited  and  finally  purchased  by  the  carload  and  during  1917  over 
900  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  preserved  to  meet  an  anticipated  food  shortage  in 
the  winter.  Since  vegetable  seeds  were  difficult  to  obtain,  the  Hillcrest  boys  saved  seed 
from  their  crops  in  1918  for  the  following  season  and  made  available  the  surplus  to 
others. 

For  these  and  similar  efforts  the  boys  received  wages.  In  191 1  Miss  Case  thought 
that  one  dollar  a  week  for  the  younger  boys  and  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  the  boys 
working  full  days  was  appropriate.  By  1925  the  standard  was  ten  dollars  a  month, 
increasing  five  dollars  each  month  for  each  year’s  service  to  be  maximum  of  twenty-five 
dollars.  In  addition,  the  boys  received  produce  from  the  farm.  Few  there  were  who  went 
home  empty-handed.  Only  during  the  depression  year  of  1933  did  Miss  Case  find  it 
difficult  to  finance  the  farm.  This  was  reflected  by  more  stringent  rules  of  behavior  and  a 
decrease  in  the  maximum  wage  to  twenty  dollars.  While  most  of  the  boys  were  from 
Weston  in  the  early  years  of  the  school,  boys  were  accepted  from  adjacent  towns  and  a 
few  came  even  greater  distances.  Miss  Case  insisted  that  applications  come  from  the 
boys  and  not  from  their  parents.  Most  boys  commuted  to  the  farm  every  day  but  a  few 
boarded  at  Hillcrest  For  this  they  were  charged  $8.50  a  week  while  earning  $10.00  a 
month.  Obviously,  there  were  parents  who  recognized  the  value  of  this  unique  training 
ground  and  were  anxious  to  give  this  opportunity  to  their  sons.  Yet  rarely  did  the  farm 
meet  its  expenses.  Hillcrest  and  its  school  proved  to  be  one  of  Miss  Case’s  many 
charities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  activities  of  Hillcrest  Gardens  was  the  summer 
lectures,  generally  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  The  clubhouse  was  swept  and  an 
attractive  display  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  offered  for  sale  on  the  first  floor. 
The  local  papers  and  the  magazine  Horticulture  announced  the  speakers  who  were 
outstanding  men  in  science  or  in  public  life.  Special  groups  from  settlement  houses,  the 
Perkins  Institute,  the  garden  clubs  or  churches  and  schools  were  often  invited.  These 
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Hillcrest  Farm  horses  owned  by  Marian  Roby  Case.  Miss  Case  at  various  times  owned  “Nancy”,  “Pluck”, 
“Try”,  and  “Win”.  This  photograph,  taken  in  May,  1935,  is  probably  of  “Try”  and  “Win”. 

lectures,  six  each  summer,  were  offered  from  1911,  when  the  speakers  were  William  F. 
Denton  (butterflies),  F.  W.  Barret  (bees),  B.  F.  McDaniel  (soils),  Wilfrid  Wheeler 
(apples),  W.  G.  Kendall  (grapes)  and  John  T.  Nichols  (birds),  until  1941  when  the 
speakers  were  The  Reverend  Miles  Hanson,  Jr.  (English  composition,  E.  D.  Merrill 
(Romance  of  Plant  Names),  Harold  S.  Tiffany  (propagation  of  plants),  The  Reverend 
Waitsill  H.  Sharp  (Meaning  of  German  occupation  in  Europe),  Charles  F.  Whitney 
(Lore  of  North  American  Indians),  Lawrence  B.  Fletcher  (public  reservations),  A.  B. 
Stout  (The  Plant  Breeders  Work),  Edmund  Mezitt  (edible  and  ornamental  berries)  and 
Ernest  Little  (use  of  chemistry  on  the  farm).  During  these  thirty  years,  115  men, 
including  college  presidents,  outstanding  scientists  and  former  Hillcrest  boys,  appeared 
on  the  lecture  programs.  Remunerations  up  to  $100  plus  expenses  made  the  trip  worth¬ 
while  for  the  speakers  and  indicate  Miss  Case’s  generosity  and  interest.  As  she 
expressed  it,  “In  order  that  we  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  work  that  is  being  done  in 
agriculture  and  also  interest  the  boys  in  nature,  we  have  had  lectures  through  the 
summer  by  specialists.” 

A  favorite  speaker,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stout  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  appeared  on 
the  program  fifteen  times.  Close  runners-up  in  the  popularity  contest  were  John  Wister 
(Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation)  and  E.  H.  Wilson  (Arnold  Arboretum). 
Such  outstanding  scientists  as  Glover  Allen,  Charles  Brues,  M.  L.  Femald,  Richard 
Fisher,  Marshall  Howe,  John  Jack,  B.  Y.  Morrison,  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  Harris 
Reynolds,  Harold  St.  John,  Clark  Thayer  andC.  A.  Weatherby  joined  propagators  and 
poets,  ministers  and  English  teachers  on  the  Hillcrest  lecture  platform. 

The  summers  ended  on  Labor  Day  with  annual  exercises.  To  these  the  parents  and 
neighbors  were  invited.  The  boys  marched  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
clubhouse  led  by  the  oldest  or  the  most  outstanding  boys  carrying  the  American  flag  and 
the  Hillcrest  flag  and  singing  “America”.  The  American  flag  was  presented  to  Miss 
Case  who  held  it  while  the  audience  joined  in  the  singing.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  The  Hillcrest  school  song  was  sung  and  the  program  introduced 
by  Miss  Case.  She  announced  the  names  of  the  judges  who  would  decide  on  the  best 
papers  to  be  read  by  the  boys  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  work  during  the  year. 
Each  boy  then  read  his  paper  and  when  all  were  done  Miss  Case  presented  first  the 
Hillcrest  pin  to  those  boys  completing  with  distinction  their  first  year  at  Hillcrest  and 
then  the  Semper  Paratus  pin  bearing  the  motto  of  the  school,  to  the  boys  of  three  or  more 
summers.  Then  the  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  papers  read  that  day,  and  finally 
the  prizes  for  work  during  the  year,  for  the  best  work  in  the  field,  in  the  study  hour,  the 
best  report  of  the  lectures,  the  best  drawings,  observation  papers,  the  wild  flower 
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1  collection  and  the  bird  list  During  one  year  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  boys  on  the  farm 
received  prizes.  In  such  a  manner  Miss  Case  won  the  hearts  of  the  boys. 

Following  the  exercises  the  boys  returned  home.  A  few  worked  on  the  farm  on 
Saturdays  into  the  fall  and  for  several  winters  Miss  Case  had  Saturday  or  vacation  work 
|  or  classes  for  the  boys  who  wished  to  attend.  Classes  in  woodworking  and  weaving  were 
offered  at  one  time,  and  during  the  First  World  War,  a  class  in  first  aid. 

During  the  winter  Miss  Case  usually  travelled  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  found  time, 
however,  to  edit  the  reports  of  the  boys  and  to  publish  the  annual  green  book,  to  order 
!  seeds  and  to  plan  the  gardens,  to  correspond  with  former  Hillcrest  boys,  and  to  select 
the  ones  for  the  coming  summer. 

I  The  End  and  a  New  Beginning 

During  1 939,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  year  of  Hillcrest,  Miss  Case  was  seriously  ill. 
The  summer  followed  its  usual  course  with  twenty  boys  employed  on  the  farm,  fourteen 
of  them  having  worked  previous  years.  The  Labor  Day  exercises  were  special, 
i  however,  for  all  former  Hillcrest  boys  were  invited  to  return  for  a  reunion  or  to  send 
greetings.  The  group  gathered  at  noon  for  a  luncheon,  the  birthday  cake,  and  special 
speakers.  Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill  spoke,  as  did  Thomas  Dooley.  A  roll  call  of  former  Hill¬ 
crest  boys,  with  responses,  followed  by  a  talk  by  John  Wister  on  the  future  of  Hillcrest. 

Mr.  Wister  considered  the  possibilities  of  continuing  Hillcrest  to  meet  the  goals 
which  Miss  Case  had  established  in  1 909  and  maintained  to  that  day.  He  dismissed  the 
I  suggestion  that  the  land  become  a  park  for  the  town  of  Weston  or  even  a  part  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System.  Instead,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  some  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Harvard  College,  Wellesley 
College,  or  perhaps  the  state  university  at  Amherst  might  be  able  to  continue  to  do  the 
i  “research  work  in  various  fields  connected  with  flower  gardens”.  Mr.  Wister, 
recognizing  the  improbability  of  continuing  the  school,  pointed  out  that  “  We  cannot  lay 

I  down  exact  programs  for  the  future.  All  Miss  Case  can  do  is  to  express  her  wish  that  her 
present  work  should  continue.  She  and  all  of  us  must  trust  to  the  intelligence  and  good 
faith  of  the  person  and  organizations  who  may  take  over  the  work  here.  If  they  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  founder,  there  will  be  many  years  of  usefulness  ahead  for  these  gardens 
started  in  1 909  by  Miss  Marian  Roby  Case.”  Mr.  Wister’s  talk  is  published  in  the  green 
book  of  1939. 

Hillcrest  Gardens  and  School  operated  through  1942.  On  July  4,  1944,  Marian 
Case  died.  Having  determinted  that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  did  not 
feel  capable  of  operating  the  estate,  she  bequeathed  the  property  to  Harvard  University 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

In  this  decision,  her  sister  Louisa’s  influence  is  shown.  Louisa  Case  was  interested  in 
maintaining  the  family  property  intact  In  1942  she  gave  to  Harvard  University 
$50,000  and  some  fifty-nine  acres  of  the  original  Case  property,  including  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Weston,  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  James  B.  Case.  Perhaps  the  family 
relationship  to  President  Lowell  influenced  her  in  this  direction.  Perhaps,  too,  Marian 
Case  felt  inclined  to  follow  her  sister’s  lead  since,  having  been  on  the  Visiting  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  she  knew  something  of  its  needs.  In  any  case,  both 
bequeathed  their  properties  to  Harvard  University,  with  endowments  to  maintain  the 
land. 

The  two  pieces  of  property,  nearly  200  acres,  were  accepted  by  Harvard  University 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  were  called  the  Case  Estates  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  Almost  immediately  Harvard  University  was  approached  to 
release  a  portion  of  the  Case  lands  to  the  town  of  Weston  for  the  purpose  of  new  school 
construction.  Miss  Louisa  Case,  who  outlived  her  sister  Marian,  was  consulted  and  by 
agreement,  to  avoid  eminent  domain  suit.  Harvard  sold  to  the  town  43  acres,  including 
the  original  Case  mansion,  a  bam  and  extensive  ranges  of  greenhouses.  In  1957  the 
town  again  required  land  for  a  program  of  school  construction,  and  this  time,  by  an 
eminent  domain  suit,  another  32.5  acres,  mostly  land  bequeathed  by  Louisa  Case,  were 
lost  to  Arboretum  purposes. 

The  land  is  used  principally  as  nursery  and  testing  areas  for  the  new  plant  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  Case  Estates,  offering  both  room  for  the  growth 
of  such  plants  and  more  rigorous  environmental  conditions  than  those  prevailing  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  serve  this  purpose  admirably. 
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Many  acres,  as  well  as  smaller,  casual  plantings,  are  devoted  to  species  of  less 
ornamental  value  and  are  grown  there  permanently  so  that  records  of  the  species  may 
be  maintained  for  future  taxonomic  studies  and  for  breeding  programs.  Many  other 
acres  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  long-range  growth  studies  of  trees.  The  wooded 
areas  serve  as  natural  zones  of  vegetation  for  use  of  classes.  Special  display  plantings  of 
ground  cover  plants,  shrubs  for  perennial  gardens  and  small  street  trees  have  been 
established.  Large  areas  have  been  landscaped  for  the  enjoyment  of  visitors. 

The  Case  Estates  remain  open  to  the  public,  even  as  did  Hillcrest  Gardens,  but  there 
could  be  no  Hillcrest  School  without  the  vibrant  personality  of  a  Miss  Marian  Case.  A 
few  high  school  students  are  employed  each  summer  and  college  students,  carrying  on 
graduate  research  programs,  continue  Miss  Case’s  goal  of  scientific  leadership  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Hillcrest  Gardens  established  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  years  of  its  existence  from  1910  through  1 944  which  the  Case  Estates 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  hope  to  maintain. 

Richard  A.  Howard 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  photographs  of  the  Case’s  farm  pond,  “Rocklawn,”  and  the  aerial  view  were 
loaned  by  Hugh  Chandler,  a  “Hillcrest  boy”  whose  mother,  Mary  Williams  Chandler, 
was  a  relative  of  Louisa  Williams  Case.  The  snapshot  of  the  Case  mansion  after  the 
1938  hurricane  was  loaned  by  Margaret  Mosher,  whose  father,  Allen  Mosher,  was  in 
charge  of  the  grounds.  Thank  you.  Hopefully,  articles  like  these  on  the  Case  family  will 
trigger  additional  memories.  Please  contact  me  if  you  have  a  “Case  House”  story  to  tell! 
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Members  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  who  competed  in  the  1 896  Olympic  Games  in  Athens.  Sumner 
Paine  (front  row,  second  left)  holds  cigar  and  pistol.  John  B.  Paine  (front  row,  second  from  right)  has  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.  Each  Paine  brother  won  a  silver  first  place  medal,  and  Sumner  a  bronze  second  place 
medal.  Gold  medals  had  not  yet  been  introduced  as  a  prize.  The  Paines  presumably  learned  to  shoot  at  their 
home  on  Highland  Street  Not  all  Boston  athletes  enjoyed  the  same  success  as  the  Paines.  Swimmer  Gardner 
Williams,  finding  the  cold  Mediterranean  waters  not  to  his  liking,  jumped  in  and  out  of  the  water  and  did  not 
swim  a  stroke  in  competition. 


WESTON’S  OLYMPIC  MEDALISTS 

When  the  Olympic  Games  were  revived  in  April,  1 896  after  a  lapse  of  1500  years, 
thirteen  self-appointed  American  delegates  went  to  Greece  to  compete.  Sumner  and 
John  Paine,  sons  of  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  won  three  medals  in  the  revolver  and 
pistol  contests  against  the  pick  of  the  military  and  civilian  shots  of  Europe. 

The  Boston  Athletic  Association,  which  sent  eight  representatives,  was  the  only 
club  in  the  United  States  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  International  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Upon  arrival  in  Athens,  the  Americans  were  given  a  red  carpet  welcome  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  cheering  of  the  Greek  people  and  attended  a  large 
dinner  held  in  their  honor. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  competition  over  40,000  spectators  were  in  the  recently 
renovated  stadium  while  more  than  30,000  additional  spectators  observed  the  games 


from  the  hillsides  overlooking  the  athletic  fields.  Throughout  the  whole  competition  the 
Greeks  were  amazed  at  the  skill  displayed  by  the  Americans  in  track  and  field  events  as 

well  as  in  shooting.  . 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Sumner  Paine  which 

was  published  in  the  May,  1896  issue  of  Shooting  and  Fishing: 

“I  came  home  to  luncheon  one  day  and  found  my  brother,  Lieutenant  John  B.  Paine, 
sitting  in  my  office.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  on  this  side  of  the  pond. 

“When  does  the  next  train  start  for  Athens?”  said  he. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  I. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “  find  out,  and  get  your  revolvers  and  we  will  go  there,  for  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  (of  which  we  are  both  members)  has  sent  a  team  over,  and  as  there 
are  two  revolver  matches  we  may  be  able  to  help  out  the  Americans.” 

We  were  unable  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  the  matches,  except  that  the  target 
revolver  match  was  at  30  meters.  I  spent  the  afternoon  at  the  gallery  (in  Paris)  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  nitro  powder  to  get  a  load  that  shot  well  at  that  distance,  for  I  found  that 
the  regular  gallery  load  was  too  light  to  shoot  so  far,  especially  as  we  were  likely  to  have 
to  shoot  out  of  doors.  I  ended  by  adopting  21  centigrammes  of  powder,  with  a  round 
bullet  cast  by  George  R.  Russell  &  Co.  of  Boston.  I  did  not  care  to  trust  the  French 
bullets,  with  their  long  screw  tails,  in  such  an  important  match. 

If  we  had  started  from  New  York  we  would  have  surely  been  arrested  as  Cuban 
filibusters,  for  we  each  had  a  Colt  army  revolver  and  a  Smith  &  Wesson  Russian  model 
revolver.  My  brother  also  had  a  Stevens  .22  caliber  pistol  and  I  had  my  old  reliable 
Wurfflein;  besides,  each  of  us  had  a  pocket  weapon.  We  knew  that  the  games  at  Athens 
lasted  ten  days,  and  as  we  feared  it  might  be  a  re-entry  match,  we  took  3500  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  all  for  the  different  weapons.  We  fired  just  ninety-six  shots  in  the 
matches. 

We  arrived  at  Greece  safe  and  sound,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  find  the  rest  of 
the  American  team  (which  had  arrived  the  previous  day  on  the  steamer  Fulda  from 
New  York).  They  at  once  told  us  we  were  obliged  to  show  a  certificate  that  we  were 
bona  fide  amateurs,  so  we  sought  out  the  vice-counsul  who  gave  us  some  sort  of  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  and  we  went  home  to  bed,  and  although  the  shooting 
began  at  8  o’clock  the  next  morning,  as  yet  we  knew  nothing  about  the  conditions. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  went  with  our  six  guns  and  3500  cartridges  to  the 
shooting  house;  we  found  it  the  prettiest  shooting  house  in  the  world  —  200  feet  long, 
built  entirely  of  snow  white  marble.  The  range  is  300  meters,  and  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  earth  embankments,  while  a  system  of  screens  renders  it  impossible  to  get  a  bullet 
out  of  the  enclosure  .  .  . 

We  went  to  the  range  officers  and  learned  that  there  was  only  one  match  for  the  day 
with  military  revolvers  at  25  meters  —  two  sighting  shots  and  thirty  shots  in  the  match. 
Inside  (the  target,  slightly  smaller  than  the  standard  American  target)  was  a  black 
bullseye  and  inside  of  this  was  a  white  spot  the  same  width  as  the  black  circle  around  it. 
This,  in  the  blinding  light,  gave  the  same  effect  to  the  eye  as  those  trick  cards  with  rings 
painted  on  them,  which  seem  to  revolve  when  you  look  at  them  closely.  The  target  was 
nailed  to  a  gray  board.  Because  our  Colt  s  revolvers  were  sighted  for  50  yards,  we  had  to 
hold  off  the  target  altogether,  and  the  gray  background  gave  no  opportunity  to  pick  out 
some  imaginary  point  to  hold  on,  so  it  was  all  guesswork . . .  First  of  all  we  had  to  submit 
our  weapons  for  the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  all  went  well  until  they  came  to 
the  .22  caliber  pistols,  which  they  immediately  disqualified.  The  rules  said,  “Any  pistol 
of  usual  caliber.  They  ruled  that  the  .22  caliber  was  not  usual.  It  was  not  usual  there; 
but  it  rather  took  our  breath  away.  In  the  pistol  match  all  the  contestants  used  muzzle- 
loaders  about  .45  caliber.  They  were  the  only  things  “usual”  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  the  first  string  was  finished  it  was  evident  that  the  match  was  between  my 
brother  and  myself,  none  of  the  other  contestants  being  anywhere  near  us  At  the 
close  of  the  match  my  brother  had  a  grand  total  of  442,  and  I  had  380;  the* third  man 
having  less  than  200  . . .  The  third  man  was  a  Dane;  then  came  several  Greeks  and  one 
Englishman,  making  in  all  eighteen  contestants  .  .  . 

On  the  second  day  of  the  shooting  came  the  target  revolver  match,  in  which  John  did 
not  shoot,  as  w  hen  we  saw  how  completely  everything  was  in  our  power  the  first  day,  we 
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Freshly  restored  to  its  dazzling  Pentelic  marble  form  of  144  A.D.,  the  stadium  was  filled  to  its  capacity  of 
40,000  for  Marathon  Day  of  the  1 896  Olympic  Games.  Sumner  Paine  described  it  as  “the  prettiest  shooting 
house  in  the  world.”  The  Olympic  Games  were  revived  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  of  France  following 
public  excitement  at  the  discovery,  in  1878.  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stadium.  Competition  among 
women  was  added  in  1912,  and  the  Winter  Games  in  1924. 


agreed  that  whichever  of  us  won  the  first  match  should  stay  out  of  the  second.  The 
Greeks,  having  seen  us  do  several  little  tricks  that  were  new  to  them  on  the  first  day, 
endeavored  to  benefit  themselves  by  some  of  the  tricks  on  the  second  For  instance, 
they  noticed  that  we  smoked  our  sights  (to  eliminate  the  glare),  and  the  following  day,  if 
the  house  had  not  been  made  of  marble,  there  would  have  surely  been  a  conflagration, 
for  they  burnt  everything,  from  camphor  to  rags,  and  smoked  their  guns  all  over —  top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  why  we  had  done  it,  and  they  got  as  much 
smoke  on  their  trigger-guards  and  butts  as  they  did  on  their  sights.  I  feel  ashamed  of 
myself  for  making  fun  of  them,  for  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  we  could 
have  gone  and  received  such  a  magnificent  and  wholehearted  reception.  They  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  entertain  us  from  first  to  last. 

The  match  on  the  second  day,  with  target  revolvers  at  30  meters,  I  won,  strangely 
enough  by  exactly  the  same  score  as  John  won  by  the  day  before,  442  points  .  .  . 

The  Greeks  are  a  splendid  nation;  thrifty  and  industrious.  We  were  sorry  indeed 
when  the  time  came  to  leave,  as  we  had  made  friends  of  the  whole  city.  I  don’t  think 
there  was  a  man  on  the  team  who  was  not  glad  to  sleep  all  through  the  voyage  to 
Brindisi,  for  they  were  pretty  well  tired  out.  After  the  games  it  had  been  one  continual 
round  of  pleasure.  A  state  luncheon  with  the  king,  a  reception  by  the  princes  (including 
the  grandfather  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh);  and  functions  too  numerous  to  recount 
by  the  different  consuls  and  their  wives.  I  think  the  most  enjoyable  occasion  was  a 
picnic  given  by  the  officers  in  a  town  about  ten  miles  out  of  the  city,  where  we  instructed 
the  three  princes  in  the  mysteries  of  baseball  .  .  . 

Paris,  France.  Sumner  Paine.” 


Brenton  H.  Dickson 
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Edmund  Hamilton  Sears  (1810-1876)  and  Ellen  Bacon  Sears  (1811-1897) 


EDMUND  SEARS:  PASTOR,  POET,  MYSTIC 

"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old. 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth, 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold.  ” 

Little  did  the  members  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Wayland  realize  that  they  would 
be  making  history  when  they  gathered  on  Plain  Road  at  the  home  of  their  minister, 
Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1849.  Rev.  Sears  had  sent  word  to  his 
parishioners  that  he  had  written  a  new  Christmas  hymn  which  he  would  like  to  have 
people  try  out  on  Christmas  Eve  at  his  farmhouse.  They  arrived  in  their  sleighs, 
bringing  also  on  a  horse-drawn  sleigh,  the  only  spinet  in  town,  with  which  the  singing 
was  accompanied.  The  hymn  was  set  to  a  familiar  air  —  the  tune  sung  today  was  not 
written  until  the  following  year.  When  used  in  public  worship  at  the  Christmas  service, 
it  was  printed  on  slips  of  paper  distributed  throughout  the  pews.  “It  Came  Upon  The 
Midnight  Clear”  was  successful  and  was  used  in  the  1 850  Sunday  School  Festival.  The 
invitation  to  sing  Sears’  new  hymn  would  have  been  exciting  because  Rev.  Sears  had 
gained  a  widespread  reputation  for  his  “Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night,”  a 
Christmas  hymn  written  in  1834  while  he  was  a  student  at  Union  College  —  a  hymn 
which  the  poet  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  one  of  his  Lowell  Lectures,  declared  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  English  Language. 

"Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  heaven  s  melodious  strains, 

Where  wild  Judea  stretches  forth 
Her  silver-mantled  plains.  ” 

Only  in  the  Twentieth  Century  have  the  tables  turned.  “Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of 
Night”  —  if  sung  at  all  —  is  not  now  identified  exclusively  with  Christmas.  “It  Came 
Upon  The  Midnight  Clear”  —  judged  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  be  decide ly 
second-best  to  Sears’  first  hymn  —  has  become  the  hymn  by  which  Rev.  Sears  is 
remembered.  For  a  century  the  name  of  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears  has  remained  un¬ 
noted  and  unknown,  save  as  it  appears  in  a  line  or  two  on  the  yellowed  pages  of  some  old 
biography.  Yet,  Sears  was  for  most  of  his  career,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
parishes  in  Wayland  and  Weston.  Sears —  a  descendant  of  Richard  Sayer(Sears)  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1 630  —  was  bom  in  Sandisfield  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  on  April  6, 
1810,  the  son  of  a  strong-minded  farmer  of  sturdy  Cape  Cod  stock.  The  father,  though  a 
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man  of  scant  education,  had  a  natural  love  of  poetry  and  was  a  proprietor  in  the  town 
library.  “My  earliest  recollections,”  wrote  Sears,  “are  associated  with  his  reading,  or 
chanting,  of  poetry;  for  he  never  read  without  a  sing-song  tone.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Pope’s  Iliad,  and  he  would  read  it  by  the  hour.  Sometimes  when  busily  engaged,  he 
would  break  out  in  a  chant  of  several  lines  of  a  poem  until  they  became  to  me  like 
nursery  rhymes;  and  I  was  afterward  surprised  to  find  them  in  Homer ...  I  became  so 
familiar  with  his  Homer  that  I  could  repeat  nearly  whole  books  from  beginning  to  end . . . 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  I  soon  began  to  produce  lyrics  and  epics  without  number.  I 
wrote  whole  books  of  rhymes;  and  when  I  worked  [on  the  farm]  some  poem  was  always 
singing  through  my  brain  .  .  .  This  rhyming  propensity  so  early  waked  up  with  me, 
proved  a  benefit  I  was  little  aware  of  then ...  It  did  not,  as  I  then  thought  it  would,  make 
me  immortal,  but  it  gave  me  a  command  of  the  English  language  as  I  could  not  have 
gained  during  those  years  of  boyhood  by  being  drilled  through  all  the  classbooks  in 
existence.  In  puzzling  my  head  ‘to  find  a  word  that  would  rhyme,’  I  was  taking  the  best 
course  to  enlarge  my  vocabulary  and  acquire  a  graceful  and  nervous  style.  My  ear 
became  quick  to  the  harmonies  of  language,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  had  a  more 
profitable  exercise  in  the  best  classical  schools  in  New  England.  I  was  mastering  the 
English  tongue  and  making  it  flexible  as  a  medium  without  any  unpleasant  association 
or  pedagogues . . .  But  my  natural  shyness  and  timidity  as  I  grew  older  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  disadvantage.  I  used  to  see  the  young  people  of  the  town  enjoying  sleigh  rides, 
balls,  and  parties  to  which  I  would  be  invited  but  afraid  to  go.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
always  some  who  understood  me.  A  kind-hearted  fellow  who  sat  next  to  me  in  school 
sometimes  coaxed  me  into  parties,  and  there  were  many  good-hearted  girls  who  had  a 
real  regard  for  me  and  overlooked  all  my  awkwardness.  Instead  of  giggling  at  my 
mistakes,  they  did  all  they  could  to  bring  me  forward  and  make  me  appear  well,  and 
always  had  a  kind  inviting  word  . . .  But  I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  company 
except  with  those  few  who  understood  me ...  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  here  was  a 
turning  point  in  my  history.  From  my  shyness  of  company  I  confirmed  all  my  habits  of 
study  and  meditation.  I  felt  my  breast  fired  with  a  lofty  ambition  to  put  to  shame  those 
who  were  outshining  me  in  society.  I  thought  I  would  rise  far  above  them  one  day  as  a 
scholar  or  literary  man,  and  absorb  the  attention  of  the  whole  town.” 

Edmund  Sears  attended  school  in  his  native  town,  and  subsequently  spent  nine 
months  at  the  Westfield  Academy.  In  1831  —  at  the  age  of  21  —  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady.  Upon  graduation  in  1834,  Sears 
studied  law  for  nine  months,  taught  school  and  studied  for  the  ministry  under  the 
Reverend  Addison  Brown,  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  then  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1837.  A  few  weeks  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  Mr.  Sears 
preached  one  Sunday  in  Barnstable.  As  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Bacon  —  who  often 
entertained  visiting  ministers  —  he  met  her  daughter,  Ellen,  and  was  impressed  with 
Ellen’ s  beauty  of  character,  as  was  she  with  his  persuasive  sermon.  After  doing  a  year  of 
missionary  work  in  the  West  —  mostly  in  Toledo,  Ohio  where  the  first  railroad  was  but 
a  year  old  —  Sears  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Wayland. 
“My  first  coming  among  you  seemed  a  mere  accident,”  Sears  told  the  church  many 
years  later,  “I  came  from  the  theological  school  to  read  a  sermon  one  Sunday,  the 
minister  was  too  ill  to  preach,  I  was  charmed  with  the  quiet  scenery,  we  went  over  the 
Sudbury  River  [until  1835  Wayland  was  known  as  “East  Sudbury”]  to  visit  a  sick  boy . . . 
I  had  no  other  ambition  than  to  lead  such  a  quiet  pastorate  as  Goldsmith  describes  in  the 
“Deserted  Village”.  So  I  was  drawn  back  to  this  spot,  and  became  your  pastor.”  In 
February  1839,  Sears  was  ordained  in  the  Wayland  church  and  on  November  7  of  the 
same  year,  married  Ellen  Bacon,  whose  image  had  remained  in  his  memory  since  that 
summer  day  two  years  earlier.  In  1840,  Rev.  Sears  accepted  a  call  to  the  parish  in 
Lancaster,  where  their  daughter  Katherine  was  bom  and  many  life-long  friendships 
formed.  Sears  did  not  have  a  robust  constitution.  His  voice,  never  strong,  could  not  bear 
the  strain  which  was  necessary  to  fill  the  spacious  church  in  Lancaster.  Intellectual 
efforts  soon  exhausted  him,  and  the  social  and  pastoral  demands  of  the  large  parish  put 
a  severe  strain  on  his  physical  powers.  Mr.  Sears,  “suffering  from  mental  exhaustion,” 
resigned  the  pastorate  in  1 847.  He  hoped  to  regain  his  health  at  his  home  in  Lancaster, 
but  the  friendly  parishioners  would  not  give  him  the  solitude  which  he  required. 
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On  the  advice  of  his  physician,  Sears  returned  to  Wayland,  buying  a  farm  on  Plain 
Road  —  in  what  became  known  as  the  “Tower  Hill”  district  —  which  he  worked  for 
several  months.  For  a  time  complete  recovery  seemed  impossible.  He  became  weary 
with  the  slightest  exertion,  and  could  not  use  his  mind  at  all.  That  he  would  ever  resume 
his  ministerial  work  seemed  quite  improbable.  The  most  difficult  task  of  all  was  to  keep 
him  from  discouragement  He  suffered  from  extreme  nervous  prostration  and  could  not 
control  his  own  state  of  mind.  Sears  was  sometimes  despondent  and  inclined  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  recovery.  Finally,  with  help  from  Ellen,  the  needed  strength 
returned,  though  “slowly,  very  slowly”.  In  1848,  Sears  once  again  became  minister  of 
his  former  church  in  Wayland,  which  he  was  to  serve  this  time  for  the  greater  part  of 
seventeen  years.  Here,  three  sons  were  bom;  Francis  Bacon,  Edmund  Hamilton,  Jr., 
and  Horace  Scudder,  who  became  a  great  benefactor  of  the  Town  of  Weston.  Here  too, 
in  1 853,  Katie  died  of  scarlet  fever.  While  in  Wayland,  Sears  did  a  great  deal  of  writing. 
Beginning  in  1859  he  served  as  an  editor  of  the  “Monthly  Religious  Magazine”  and 
here  published  three  of  his  seven  books,  one  of  which  bears  the  marvelous  1 9  th  century 
title  of  Foregleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immortality. 

Ellen’s  active  and  practical  abilities  balanced  her  husband’s  dreamy  and  poetic  dis¬ 
position.  It  is  reported  that  she  knew  more  about  the  details  of  the  parish  work  than  her 
husband,  and  it  was  her  custom  to  read  over  sermons  before  he  preached  them,  as  well 
as  to  scrutinize  his  literary  work  before  it  went  to  the  printer.  He  was  a  quiet,  country 
minister,  with  the  heart  of  a  mystic.  Sears  was  well  aware  of  his  need  for  practical 
support  from  Ellen  —  and  rather  good  humored  about  it  —  as  witnessed  in  this  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  1 85  2  to  a  friend  of  Ellen’s,  and  to  which  he  signed  Ellen’s  name!  “Ido 
believe  that  my  husband  is  a  man  of  the  very  best  intentions . . .  but  the  trouble  is  how  to 
get  at  him.  He  is  always  sailing  among  the  clouds,  chasing  the  ghosts  of  defunct  ideas 
through  infinite  space;  wandering  and  wool-gathering  in  the  midst  of  dreamland ...  so 
he  sits  in  his  chair  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  breezes,  knowing  no  more  what  is  going  on 
around  him  than  if  he  had  been  cast  into  sleep.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  sharp  realities 
while  there  he  sits  building  up  theories  and  creating  a  world  out  of  nothing.  Sometimes  I 
do  speak  to  him  pretty  decidedly  and  say,  ‘Mr.  Sears,  come  down  out  of  those  air  castles 
and  take  care  of  these  children.’” 

Although  Rev.  Sears  portrayed  himself  accurately  as  a  student  and  a  dreamer,  he 
nonetheless  had  a  practical  side.  Contemporaries  in  the  various  towns  in  which  he  lived 
recalled  instances  in  which  his  intelligent  grasp  of  a  public  or  business  situation  and  his 
clear  and  dignified  presentation  of  his  views  were  instrumental  in  effecting  a  wise 
settlement  of  important  business  matters.  Further,  after  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  in  1850,  Mr.  Sears  preached  a  sermon  denouncing  the  law  and  declaring  that  he 
would  not  obey  it!  “My  aim  generally  is  to  unfold  the  central  truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  as 
to  bring  us  individually  before  Them  and  feel  Their  power,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  we  are 
citizens  and  have  duties  to  the  times  and  the  country  we  live  in,  and  that  the  Gospel 
should  sometime  have  a  wider  application  to  the  sins  of  the  times.”  Undismayed  by  the 
angry  feeling  he  had  roused,  he  repeated  the  act  after  the  first  fugitive  was  taken  from 
Boston  and  returned  to  slavery.  In  May,  1856,  after  the  assault  on  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Sears  preached  a  sermon  on  “The 
Impending  Crisis  of  which  an  immense  edition  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
Throughout  his  life,  Rev.  Sears  was  subject  to  occasional  serious  illness.  One  of  the 
most  serious  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1 862-63,  when  for  more  than  three  months  Mrs. 
Sears  watched  every  night  by  his  bedside. 

In  1 865  —  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War —  Mr.  Sears  resigned  his  pulpit  in  Wayland, 
reeling  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  the  church.  He  had  done  much  writing,  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  member  of  the  school  and  library  committees  of  the  town,  and  he  wanted 
to  devote  himself  to  further  literary  work.  In  May,  Rev.  Sears  began  to  preach 
occasionally  at  the  First  Parish  in  Weston,  as  a  colleague  of  the  minister,  Dr.  Joseph 
b  ield,  who  was  retiring  upon  completing  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  Weston  church.  In  1 866, 
there  went  out  to  Mr.  Sears  so  urgent  a  call  from  the  Weston  church,  that  he  accepted, 
purchasing  the  house  which  still  stands  at  338  Boston  Post  Road  —  across  the  street 
rom  the  Weston  church.  Sears  letter  accepting  the  call  did  include  one  condition:  he 
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requested  that  the  afternoon  service  be  omitted  during  the  most  sultry  portion  of  the 
summer  months.  To  this  date  there  had  been  two  services  each  Sunday,  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  which  there  must  have  been  sufficient  attendance  to  justify  their 
continuance.  The  Weston  church  gladly  agreed  to  the  condition  —  and  the  Sunday 
afternoon  service  was  never  revived.  Rev.  Sears  was  to  preach  in  Weston  until  his  death 
ten  years  later,  and  his  pastorate  was  marked  by  some  of  the  greatest  scholarly  and 
physical  activity  of  his  life.  Always  a  conscientious  citizen,  Sears  —  as  in  Wayland  — 
served  as  a  Library  Trustee  (1867-75)  and  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  He 
was  influential  in  the  Town’s  decision  to  erect  a  high  school  and  in  settling  the  question 
of  where  to  create  a  new  cemetery  —  an  issue  on  which  successive  Town  Meetings  had 
reversed  the  votes  of  previous  meetings.  In  church  circles,  Rev.  Sears  worked  actively 
to  bring  local  churches  into  association  with  one  another,  the  better  to  lessen  their 
individual  isolation  and  to  provide  more  adequate  knowledge  of  each  other’s  thought  In 
the  gradual  growth  from  the  conception  of  the  local  church  as  the  ruler  of  people’s  lives 
throughout  the  range  of  their  activities,  to  a  conception  of  it  as  a  free  body  voluntarily 
united  for  spiritual  communion  and  worship,  Sears  worked  quietly  for  the  latter.  Most 
duties  of  the  church  soon  were  delegated  to  the  members,  rather  than  being  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  minister. 

While  in  Weston,  Rev.  Sears  continued  his  scholarly  activity.  He  remained  as  an 
editor  of  the  “Monthly  Religious  Magazine”  until  1871,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
honored  by  Union  College  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  completed  his  best  work.  The  Heart  of  Christ  —  still  respected  today  — 
upon  which  he  had  been  working  for  ten  years.  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  kept  The 
Heart  of  Christ  next  to  her  Bible,  maintaining  that  it  was  the  best  sacred  book  written  in 
modem  times.  Dr.  Sears’  two  additional  books,  a  revised  version  of  Foregleams ,  and 
several  articles  and  poems  were  written  during  this  period. 

Although  nominally  and  sincerely  a  Unitarian,  Sears  was  no  sectarian,  no  zealot 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Catholic  understanding  of  St  Paul.  A  study  of  his 
works  shows  that  he  was  an  extensive  and  careful  reader  of  the  best  authors  of  many 
sects  and  communions  throughout  Christian  history.  He  was  much  indebted  to 
Swedenborg  and  was  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Sears  was  surprisingly 
modem  in  his  outlook.  Lydia  Maria  Child  wrote  in  the  “Women’s  Journal”  shortly 
after  Sears’  death:  “  I  am  especially  grateful  to  him  for  his  quiet  courage  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved  and  for  the  uniformly  high  estimate  he  places  on  the  influence  of 
women.  That  he  did  not  belong  to  reformatory  societies . . .  was  from  no  fear  of  risking 
his  popularity  ...  it  was  simply  not  natural  to  him  to  work  in  the  harness  of  reforms”. 

In  1 874,  Edmund,  Jr.  graduated  from  Harvard  College.  Working  in  his  garden  in  the 
autumn.  Dr.  Sears  suffered  a  fall.  After  fifteen  months  of  weakness  and  suffering,  he 
died  on  January  6,  1876  and  was  buried  in  Linwood  Cemetery.  The  circuit  of  Sears’ 
ministry  was  narrow,  confined  to  three  small  rural  towns,  the  two  most  distant  from 
each  other  being  not  more  than  20  miles  apart,  yet  his  Christmas  hymns  and  writings 
attracted  national  attention  —  far  beyond  his  youthful  dream  of  “absorbing  the 
attention  of  the  whole  town.”  On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Sears’  death,  the  “New  York 
Evening  Post”  editorialized:  “Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  Sears  held 
convictions  and  made  statements  which  won  assent  from  considerable  numbers  of 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  persons  outside  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged.” 
Two  decades  after  Sears’  death  an  historian  wrote:  “What  with  his  delicate  frame  and 
many  an  illness  [during]  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  we  shall  marvel  that  he  accomplished 
so  much.  His  life  was  not  marked  by  striking  changes,  much  disturbance  or  noise.  It  was 
passed  in  quiet  neighborhoods  and  claimed  little  attention  or  concern  from  the 
multitudes.” 

Ellen  Bacon  Sears  lived  on  in  Weston  for  21  years,  founding  the  first  youth  group 
and  continuing  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society  until  the  time  of 
her  death  on  April  24, 1 897.  Young  people  loved  her  and  visited  her  at  all  hours,  finding 
always  a  warm  welcome  and  sympathy  if  her  counsel  were  desired.  A  caller  once  found 
her  passing  the  evening  pleasantly  with  seven  young  men  who,  by  chance,  had  gathered 
in  her  sitting  room,  so  heartily  did  she  enter  into  the  interests  of  friends  younger  than 
herself. 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

How  many  Weston  residents  can  you  name  who  have  competed  in  the  Olympic 
Games?  We  were  able  to  identify  seven.  In  addition  to  the  Paine  brothers  at  Athens  in 
1896,  there  are:  Hilary  Smart  of  Byron  Road  who  won  a  gold  medal  for  sailing  a  Star 
Sailboat  at  London  in  1948;  Imogene  Fish  of  Bradford  Road  who  skiied  at  Oslo  in 
1952;  Robert  Cleary  of  Hallett  Hill  Road  who  was  a  member  of  the  ice  hockey  team 
which  beat  the  Russians  for  the  gold  medal  at  Squaw  Valley  in  1 960;  Michael  Botticelli 
of  Westerly  Road  was  a  figure  skater  and  Susan  Charlesworth  of  Cherry  Brook  Road 
competed  in  the  luge  event —  Swiss  coasting  sled  —  both  at  Lake  Placid  in  1980.  Do 
you  know  of  any  others? 

Brent  Dickson’s  piece  on  John  and  Sumner  Paine  was  prepared  from  material 
supplied  by  Thomas  M.  Paine  of  Lincoln.  John  Paine  had  seven  children:  the  late  John 
B.  Paine,  Jr.,  Helen  Paine  Dickson,  Carol  Paine  Ganson,  the  late  Julia  Paine  Wake¬ 
field,  Louise  Paine  Erickson,  Sarah  Paine  Forbes,  and  the  late  Charlotte  Paine.  In 
Once  Upon  A  Pung,  Brent  has  recorded  one  further  anecdote  regarding  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  John  and  Sumner  Paine  in  the  Olympic  Games: 

In  fact  they  shot  with  such  uncanny  accuracy  that  their  international  competitors 
suspected  something  unethical  about  their  firearms.  So  in  an  unofficial  bout  they 
swapped  arms  with  their  opponents  and  did  fully  as  well.  After  much  questioning, 
they  finally  divulged  their  secret  —  “a  very  critical  amount  of  whiskey  taken  at  a 
very  critical  moment  before  shooting.”  So  another  session  was  held  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  failed  for  everyone  but  the  Paine  brothers.  Their  competitors  began  to  wonder 
if  they  had  used  the  right  brand  of  whiskey.  Finally  they  discovered  the  real  answer 
—  simply  that  they  had  met  their  betters/ 
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One  of  Weston’s  oldest  houses  is  the  Whitney  Tavern,  1 7 1  North  Avenue,  built  in  1 707.  William  Whitney, 
who  operated  a  tavern  here  from  1770-1786,  once  kept  the  well-known  “Punch  Bowl”  tavern  in  Brookline. 
Although  Weston  had  taverns  at  least  to  the  1840’s,  by  then  the  temperance  movement  had  dealt  them  a 
severe  blow.  When  railroads  replaced  stage  coaches,  Weston  taverns  were  gone  forever.  Francis  H. 
Hastings  —  from  whose  1894  album  this  picture  was  taken  —  wrote  that  the  Whitney  Tavern  “has  been  a 
commonplace  tenement  house  for  seventy-five  years  or  more.”  Mr.  Hastings  was  in  a  position  to  know  from 
first-hand  experience,  having  been  bom  in  the  neighborhood  in  1836,  and  raised  there.  North  Avenue  has 
been  known  as  the  Great  North  Road,  the  Lancaster  Road,  and  North  County  Road.  As  recently  as  1961  a 
history  of  Weston  —  by  Emma  Ripley  —  asserted  that  North  Avenue  had  no  stage  coaches.  In  researching 
their  book  on  Weston  during  the  Revolution,  however,  Brent  Dickson  and  Homer  Lucas  discovered  in 
Badger  and  Porter’s  Stage  Register  for  1 840  that  forty  coaches  per  week  passed  through  Weston  on  the  Post 
Road  and  forty-two  on  North  Avenue! 


WESTON’S  BEGINNING 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  A  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN 

The  present  day  town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts  was  once  a  part  of  Watertown.  In 
1630  Watertown  had  a  total  of  25,000  acres  compared  to  its  present  acreage  of 2,700. 
The  loss  of  22,300  acres  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  present  day  towns  of 
Concord,  Weston,  Waltham,  Lincoln,  Belmont,  and  a  small  section  of  Cambridge 
through  the  years  gradually  broke  away  from  Watertown. 

Although  Weston  became  a  separate  precinct  on  March  6,  1698,  there  is  mention 
earlier  of  the  land  of  Weston  being  a  distinct  part  of  Watertown.  For  instance,  on 
October  14,  1638  the  land  of  Weston  was  termed  “the  Farm  Lands”  on  the  first 
recorded  allotments  of  land.  [In  1662  the  first  lots  were  surveyed  and  laid  out  Ed.] 
Furthermore,  “the  earliest  mention  in  the  records,  of  a  boundary  between  the  Farms 
and  the  rest  of  Watertown,  is  on  March  13,  1683,  when  it  was  voted  at  town  meeting 


that,  ‘those  who  dwell  on  the  west  side  of  Stony  Brook  be  freed  from  school  taxes  that 
they  may  be  the  better  able  to  teach  among  themselves.’  Thus,  we  see  that  gradually  the 
Farm  Lands  were  becoming  independent  from  Watertown.  [Weston  is  not  known  to 
have  had  an  Indian  settlement.  See  the  October,  1973  Bulletin  regarding  the  earth 
mounds  on  the  Charles  River  shore  adjacent  to  the  Norumbega  Tower.  In  1640  after 
the  plague,  there  were  but  15-1 8,000  Indians  in  all  of  New  England.  It  is  not  clear  who 
may  have  been  the  first  white  settler  in  Weston,  the  “Remote  Meddows  of  Water- 
town.”  In  1651  one  Solomon  Johnson  —  a  likely  candidate  —  agreed  to  herd  the  dry 
cattle  of  Watertown  on  land  which  is  now  in  Weston  near  the  Wayland  line.  The  first 
grain  mill  was  built  in  1679.  Ed.] 

Up  to  1697,  though,  people  from  the  Farm  Lands  would  trudge  faithfully  to  the 
center  of  Watertown  to  church  on  rough  carts  or  wagons  pulled  by  oxen  or  horses.  The 
exact  measurements  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  Farmers’  Precinct  to  the  center  of 
Watertown  were  as  follows: 


To  Watertown  Center 

Distance 

Good 

Weather 

Rain  or 
Sleet 

Snow 

From  Bogle  Street 

8  miles 

2  hours 

4  hours 

8  hours 

From  Nonesuch  Pond 

7.5 

1.75 

3.5 

7.5 

From  Wayland  Line 

5.5 

1.75 

2.5 

5.5 

From  Merriam  St/Rte  117 

5.0 

1.10 

2.2 

5.0 

From  Ripley  Lane 

6.3 

1.50 

3.0 

6.3 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Cressy  of  Weston  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Roger  Ela,  both 
descendants  of  the  early  Fiskes,  we  owe  this  schedule  of  time  required  by  a  horse  and 
rider  (wife  riding  pillion)  to  make  the  trip: 

Good  weather  4  miles  per  hour 

Rain  or  sleet  2  miles  per  hour 

Snow  1  mile  per  hour 

This  computation  —  found  in  the  records  of  the  First  Parish  compiled  by  Erlund 
Field  —  includes  time  for  fording  Stony  Brook,  climbing  up  Ball’s  Hill,  rest  time  for  the 
horse,  and  other  minor  required  stops.  In  interpreting  these  calculations  however,  we 
have  to  consider  that  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  the  church  one  had  to  attend  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services.  Thus,  the  journey  to  church  was  a  major  excursion  and 
an  even  greater  excursion  when  you  consider  their  trying  to  get  home  before  nightfall  the 
same  day  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Therefore,  in  1697  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  by  residents  to  build  a 
new  meeting  house  for  “settling  the  public  worship  of  God  among  themselves.  In  as 
much  as  the  Happy  Union  of  The  Church  of  Christ  of  Watertown  in  one  Assembly,  for 
which  we  have  so  much  laboured,  does  seem  altogether  hopeless,  so  that  after  mature 
consideration  seem  the  necessity  of  advising  them  to  become  two  distinct  churches,  We 
do,  On  their  behalf,  humbly  and  unanimously  Address  this  Great  and  General 
Assembly,  that  by  the  Authority  thereof,  there  be  made  such  a  division  of  the  Town  of 
Watertown  as  to  render  each  of  the  two  churches  capable  of  enjoying  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  without  which  such  temptation  as  they  appear  otherwise  is  unavoidably 
enjoyed  unto,”  and  this  was  signed  by  nineteen  residents,  none  of  whom  lived  in  the 
Farmers’  Precinct  (Weston). 

After  the  approval  of  the  petition  by  the  General  Court,  a  meeting  house  was  built  on 
Bear’ s  Hill  —  presently  in  W altham.  The  only  problem  was  that  the  trip  to  the  Bear  Hill 
church  cut  off  only  two  miles.  The  result  of  this  approval  was  that  “on  March  16, 1698, 
the  Farmers  were  freed  by  Watertown  from  church  rates,  because  they  have  built  a 
Meeting  House  for  themselves.”  [The  Precinct  continued  as  a  part  of  Watertown  in 
civil  matters  for  fifteen  years.  Ed.] 

Another  meeting  house  for  the  residents  of  the  Farmers’  District  of  Watertown  was 
built  on  a  36  foot  square  of  Nathaniel  Coolidge’s  land.  “This  church  was  never  com¬ 
pleted,  but  services  were  held  in  it  in  1700.”  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  was  accepted  and 
preached  till  1 706  when  “Justice  Sewall  (Memoirs),  under  the  date  of  March  6, 1 706, 
speaks  of  a  council  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Willard,  and  they  advise  that  after  a  month 
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Mr.  Joseph  Mors  should  cease  to  preach  at  Watertown  Farms.  ...  In  this  year 
difficulties  arose  respecting  Mr.  Mors’  settlement  in  the  ministry,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  what  the  difficulties  were.”  Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  Joseph  Mors  was  never  or¬ 
dained  in  Weston.  [Justice  Sewall  also  reports  in  his  diary  that  the  arguments  over  the 
question  of  Weston’s  separation  from  Watertown  became  so  heated  that  he  had  to  pray 
hard  in  order  to  keep  the  contending  parties  from  coming  to  blows.  Ed.]  Thus,  the 
precinct  chose  two  ministers,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tufts,  both  of 
whom  rejected  the  precinct’s  offer.  As  a  result,  the  Farmers’  Precinct  went  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions  in  1706  and  the  Court  at  Concord  in  1707,  “For  not  having  a  settled 
minister.”  Finally,  Reverend  William  Williams,  a  Harvard  graduate,  accepted  the 
position  and  was  ordained  in  1709.  After  this  point,  the  Farmers’  District  became 
organized  electing  two  deacons,  Captain  Josiah  Jones  and  John  Parkhurst  in  17  it). 

With  a  developed  Meeting  House  called  the  “First  Parish”,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
a  petition  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  in  asking  for  the  incorporation  of  the  precinct 
as  a  town  and  another  petition  filed  to  the  town  of  Watertown.  The  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Francis  Fulham,  Josiah  Jones,  and  Daniel  Estabrooke,  who  presented  the 
petition  to  the  court,  was  successful,  resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  Weston  and  also  in 
settling  Weston’s  relationship  with  Watertown.  [The  present  boundaries  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1746  when  the  northern  portion  was  united  with  parts  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  as  the  Second  Precinct  of  Weston,  which  in  1754  became  the  Town  of 
Lincoln,  leaving  a  southern  portion  of  1 6.8  square  miles,  the  present  area  of  the  Town. 
Ed.] 

Having  discussed  the  founding  of  the  Town,  we  will  now  move  on  to  examine  what 
kinds  of  people  settled  in  Weston.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  have  randomly  selected 
a  number  of  people  who  lived  in  Weston  between  the  years  of  1 640  and  1 745  to  gain  a 
broad  picture  of  the  man  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Precinct  of  Watertown  compared 
with  the  man  living  in  the  newly-developed  town  of  Weston. 

The  first  person  I  wish  to  mention  is  Abraham  Browne,  who  was  bom  March  6, 
1639-40.  Apparently,  Abraham  Browne  did  not  wish  to  settle  in  the  Watertown  Farms 
area,  but  wanted  instead  to  make  his  home  near  his  sister,  Lydia  in  Groton.  Abraham 
Browne  had  purchased  land  in  Groton  when  his  fiance,  Mary  Dix,  became  adamantly 
opposed  to  living  in  Groton.  The  result  was  that  Abraham’ s  mother  gave  him  full  power 
to  settle  on  her  land  in  the  F aimers’  District  in  W atertown.  With  this  change  in  plans,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Dix  on  February  5, 1662-3.  Shortly  after  this,  the  couple  had  two 
children,  Lydia  in  1663  and  Abraham  in  1665.  In  analyzing  the  inventory  of  Abraham 
Browne  (1667),  one  can  see  that  the  family  was  by  no  means  wealthy.  For  instance, 
Abraham  Browne’s  inventory  listed  various  kitchen  utensils  such  as  one  frying  pan,  one 
pewter  cup,  one  quart  pot,  one  brass  kettle,  one  pewter  pot,  and  two  earthen  pots. 
Unlike  today,  when  Paul  Revere’ s  pewter  tankards  are  treasured,  pewter  cups  and  other 
objects  in  the  1600’s  were  considered  to  be  ordinary.  If  you  had  your  cups  and  other 
objects  made  out  of  silver,  you  would  have  been  considered  rich. 

Furthermore,  the  presence  of  one  cow,  two  yearlings,  two  oxen,  eight  swine,  a  heifer, 
one  horse,  and  one  weaned  calf  shows  that  the  family  was  a  typical  farming  family. 
Abraham  died  at  a  fairly  early  age,  28  years.  Unlike  his  father,  Abraham,  and  his 
nephew  Abraham,  Abraham  was  not  an  active  member  of  the  community  who  served 
the  town  for  years. 

The  next  family  I  wish  to  present  is  the  Herrington  family,  which  like  the  majority  of 
other  early  Weston  families,  traces  roots  through  Watertown  back  to  England.  The  son 
of  Robert  Herrington,  whose  house  still  exists  today,  was  Joseph.  Robert  Herrington 
deeded  the  property  to  his  son  in  1 685 .  On  this  piece  of  land  was  built  the  existing  early 
colonial  house  at  75 1  Boston  Post  Road.  Joseph  served  the  Town  as  a  surveyor  of  the 
highways  and  as  a  tything  man.  Forty- seven  of  the  original  fifty  deeded  acres  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Probate  Records  of  1 690  in  Joseph  Herrington’s  will  have  been  preserved 
and  currently  make  up  Woodleigh  Farm. 

Both  Abraham  Browne  and  Joseph  Herrington  were  farmers  as  were  most  of 
Weston’s  people,  however,  now  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  builder  and  original  owner  of 
the  Whitney  Tavern.  Born  in  Watertown  in  1683,  William  Whitney  was  married  to 
Martha  Pierce  in  1 706  and  had  five  children.  The  land  that  the  tavern  was  built  on  was 
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sold  to  Whitney  by  Samuel  and  Mary  Whitney  of  Watertown.  As  far  as  serving  the 
town  of  Watertown  and  the  town  of  Weston,  he  is  found  to  have  been  chosen  a  fence 
viewer  for  the  to wn  of  Watertown  in  March  of  1707-1708.  Thus  neither  he  nor 
members  of  his  family  were  attached  to  W  atertown  in  public  affairs.  Both  of  his  parents, 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  90  years  in  1742,  and  Sarah  Hagar  who  died  at  88  years  in 
1746,  died  in  Weston  after  having  lived  in  Watertown.  William  s  parents,  Nathaniel 
and  Sarah,  baptized  their  seventh  child,  Grace,  in  Weston  on  December  3, 1710.  lhe 
significance  of  this  date  is  that  Rev.  William  Williams  was  ordained  on  November  9, 
1709.  This  shows  that  after  Weston  had  a  respected  minister,  William  Williams,  who 
had  graduated  from  Harvard  University  and  whose  father  was  the  minister  at  Hatfield, 
the  First  Precinct  must  have  become  rather  attractive  to  Watertown  families  who  were 

beginning  to  feel  crowded  in  Watertown.  Ann  Jacobs 


The  history  of  Memorial  Day  celebrations  in  Weston  will  be  traced  in  the  May  Bulletin.  Is  this  the  earliest 
photograph  of  a  Weston  Memorial  Day?  Probably  not  The  clock  in  this  photograph  says  ten  o’clock,  and 
Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  at  two  o’clock  in  1 890.  We  know  that  this  is  the  dedication  of  the  “flag  staff  in 
the  public  square”  in  1 890  —  photographed  at  a  different  angle  from  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  January 
1982  Bulletin.  The  month  and  day  are  unknown,  but  the  heavy  clothing  suggests  cool  weather  —  spring  or 
fall.  Among  the  group  of  five  men  (right  foreground)  facing  the  flagpole,  the  white-haired  man  in  a  military 
uniform  may  be  Colonel  Daniel  Lamson,  who  completed  his  history  of  Weston  in  1890.  The  identity  of  the 
twenty-piece  band  (left)  is  now  known  —  yet  Historical  detectives  never  give  up.  The  Weston  Comet  Band  is 
a  possibility,  but  appears  to  have  become  defunct  by  1886.  The  Sudbury  Brass  Band  played  in  Weston  on 
Columbus  Day  in  1 892  and  at  the  Weston  Grange  Fair  in  1 894.  The  Crescent  Band  of  Waltham  played  for 
Weston’s  Memorial  Day  parades  in  1889  and  1893.  The  sharp-eyed  observer  will  note  a  humorous  in¬ 
congruity.  the  men  at  the  right  are  removing  their  hats,  thus  the  moment  must  be  solemn,  perhaps  a  prayer. 
Yet,  on  the  left,  two  members  of  the  band  are  watching  the  photographer,  and  the  young  boy  with  them  is 
talking  to  the  band  members  as  he  turns  his  back  to  the  ceremonies  at  the  flagpole! 
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Weston’s  250th  Anniversary  as  a  Town  was  celebrated  over  the  Memorial  Day  Weekend  in  1963.  Setting 
the  stage  for  the  celebration  was  a  facelifting  in  the  Town  Center,  photographed  here  just  prior  to  the  work  of 
the  Beautification  Committee.  The  founding  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  in  the  fall  of  1963  was  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  local  pride  generated  during  the  celebration. 


WESTON  NEWS,  1894 

October  1 9  ...  A  source  of  great  annoyance  to  grown  people  at  all  entertainments  in  the 
Town  Hall  is  the  conduct  of  children.  As  grown  people  pay  full  admission,  they  desire 
to  listen  to  whatever  takes  place  on  the  stage,  without  being  continuously  troubled  by 
children  whispering  and  joking.  The  young  people  make  themselves  offensive  also  by 
boisterous  applause  of  everything,  paying  no  heed  as  to  whether  it  is  meritorious  or  not. 
Will  no  Weston  parents  think  of  this,  and  see  that  their  children  behave  themselves 
properly? 

September  7  . . .  We  believe  that  as  a  rule  people  in  Weston  do  —  and  very  properly  — 
object  to  the  playing  of  sports  and  games  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  on 
Sunday.  It  is  with  surprise  that  they  learned  of  Sumner  Paine  and  Edward  A.  Wilkie 
were  arrested  for  playing  “golf’  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  birth, 
education  and  wealth  it  should  lead  the  possessor  to  be  an  exemplary  citizen.  There  is 
not  the  excuse  that  these  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  law.  They  acted  deliberately  and 
sought  of  themselves  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  New  England  custom  has  raised 
between  the  probity  and  morality  of  a  typical  New  England  township  and  the  im¬ 
morality  of  France,  the  most  licentious  of  nations  and  the  one  with  the  least  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  fine,  we  believe,  was  fittingly  applied. 

November  2  . . .  Sumner  Paine  and  E.  A.  Wilkie,  who  were  arrested  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
playing  golf  in  Weston  on  Sunday,  have  tried  to  play  the  game  in  Newton  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  and  have  received  word  from  City  Marshall  Richardson:  that  their  playing  on  that 
day  must  be  stopped. 

Waltham  Daily  Free  Press 
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MEMBERS  OF  WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

If  any  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  are  not  on  this  list,  why  not  ask  them  to  join? 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Abbott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  Ackles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Albrecht 

Mrs.  Paul  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Amadon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Amon 

Mrs.  Howard  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ivor  C.  Armistead 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ashbrook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Ashley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henri  Atkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Austen 

Dr.  Charles  Averill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bachelder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bailey 

Mrs.  Charles  Ball 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Bartels 

Mr.  Philip  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Bates 

Mrs.  Theodore  Bayles 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Glenn  Behringer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bennett 

Mrs.  Arthur  Bent 

Mrs.  Clinton  Biddle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Blaney 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bonner 

Mrs.  John  Boyd 

Miss  Lucy  Boyd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  E.  Braconier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bradley 

Mr.  Edward  Briggs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Brooks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  E.  Buckminster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  S.  Burkhardt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parker  Butts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  CafFrey 

Mrs.  M.  Holt  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  F.  Campbell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  Campobello 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Cappers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Carlman 

Mrs.  Richard  Casey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cassidy 

Mrs.  Thomas  Chadwick 

Mr.  George  Chamberlain 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Cheek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Chisholm 

Mr.  Arthur  Clifton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Cobum 

Mrs.  Raymond  Cobum 

Miss  Anna  C.  Cobum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Cobum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Cobum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  Cogswell 

Mr.  Horace  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  Collier 

Mrs.  Harold  Colpitts 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Cooke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Coombs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julio  Correa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Corwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Holland  Cotter 

Mr.  Frederic  Crafts,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  A.  Crafts,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Merwin  Craig 


Mrs.  Thomas  Craven 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Crawford 
Mrs.  John  Cronin,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bengley  Crouch 

Mr.  Daniel  Crowley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  Crowley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Watson  Cutter 

Mr.  Charles  Cutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Cutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Daitch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ellis  Dana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nicholas  Danforth 

Mrs.  Barbara  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Deary 

Mrs.  Michael  Deland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  DeLong 

Miss  Margaret  Dewey 

Mr.  William  Dewey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  Dickson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  H.  Dickson  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Dickson 

Ms.  Alice  Douglas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Douglass 

Mrs.  A.  Bruce  Downes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Downing 

Mrs.  George  Downs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Doyle,  Jr. 

Mr.  Victor  Dugal 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Dumaine 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  Dyer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Earle,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hoyt  Ecker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Eldred 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Ellis 

Dr.  William  Elliston 

Mrs.  Reginald  Elwell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Farrell 

Mrs.  Harry  Fay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Fenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Ferguson 

Mr.  James  Fcrrelli 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Olsen  Field 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erlund  Field 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  B.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  Ford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Forte 

Mrs.  Dwight  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Fraser 

Mrs.  Brownell  Freeman 

Mrs.  Stanley  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Fulkerson 

Mr.  John  Funkhouser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Gallagher  III 

Mr.  William  A.  Gallup,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Gambrill,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  Georgeady 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  Germeshausen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Gerstein 
Mrs.  Allyn  Gilbert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  Goddard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Graham 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Halcott  Grant 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Graves 
Mrs.  James  Greason 
Miss  Rtejen  Green 
Miss  Helen  B.  Green 


Mrs.  M.  Thomas  Green 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fritz  Gross 
Mrs.  Leopold  Gruener 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Hall 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hallett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Hamilton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Hannah 
Mrs.  Miles  Hanson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Hardie 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Harding 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Harmon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Hamish 
Mrs.  Raymond  Hastings 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hatch 
Mrs.  Lyman  Hayes 
Mr.  Bruce  Heintz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  L.  Helgeson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Henderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Herrick 
Mrs.  Dexter  Hill 
Mrs.  Marion  Hines 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hinckley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Hodges 
Revs.  Harry  &  Judith  Hoehler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richmond  Holden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brainerd  Holmes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Hoskins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Howard 
Mr.  Sumner  Howard 
Mrs.  Owen  C.  Howe,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hower 
Mrs.  Llewellyn  Howland 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Hubbard 
Mr.  Albert  Hunt 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Hunter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Hutcheson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Jackson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jensen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Jobes 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Johnson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  Johnson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Burdette  Johnson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  O.  Jolley,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aubrey  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Kellogg,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Kempster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julius  Kendall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Kennedy 

Miss  Eloise  Kenney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Miss  Jenny  Kroll 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kuipers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Kuypers 

Mrs.  John  Larkin 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Lawson 

Mrs.  Ernest  Leathern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Lehrer 

Mr.  Frederick  Lepine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Lemer 

Mrs.  Frank  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Lowell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Homer  Lucas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Mondahl 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  J.  MacDonald,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Heinz  Magendantz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Mansfield 

Mrs.  Jean  Markell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Marshall 

Mrs.  L.  B.  McConaghy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  McGlynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  McIntosh 

Miss  Evelyn  McNutt 

Mr.  Charles  McNutt 

Mr.  David  Melville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Moore  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  E.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Albert  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mrs.  Horace  Morton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Muldoon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Verdell  Munsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Munson 

Mrs.  Ruth  Murkland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Mustard  3rd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  S.  Newbury,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Nichols 

Mrs.  Harold  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  H.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Noonan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Norton 

Mrs.  Amy  Nychis 

Mrs.  Cornelius  O’Callahan 

Dr.  Helen  O’Leary 

Mrs.  P.  B.  O’Toole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hector  Osmond 

Mrs.  Frank  Owel 

Mrs.  John  B.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  M.  Palmer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Parker 

Mrs.  Kirkbride  Patterson 

Mr.  J.  Edward  Pawlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Paynter,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Payson 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Peakes 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Pechilis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Gardner  Perrin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  C.  Perrine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Camillo  Petri 

Miss  Majorie  Pierce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Pink 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Porter 

Mrs.  Allen  Powning 

Mrs.  Leander  Rafuse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  G.  Rand 

Mrs.  Edward  Rayner 

Mr.  Stephen  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hanson  Reynolds 

Dr.  Robert  Richardson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Riley 

Mrs.  Melvin  Rines 

Mrs.  Walter  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Roche 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Roney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Rossiter 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Roy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wendell  Ryerson 

Mrs.  Manlius  Sargent 

Mrs.  Norman  Saunders 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  Sawyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  Schuerhoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Schuknecht 

Mrs.  Everett  Schwartz 

Mrs.  Everett  Schwartz,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Scott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilbur  Seiler 

Mr.  Gordon  Silver 

Miss  Joan  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Slattery 

Miss  Olive  Sloan 

Ms.  Patricia  Smith 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Whitman  Smith 

Mrs.  Albert  Speare 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Squire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Stagg  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  A.  Stambaugh 


Mrs.  Thomas  Stantial 

Mrs.  John  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.  Studley  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Sturgis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Sullivan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Thyng 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Tierney 

Mr.  J.  Allen  Torrey 

Mrs.  Harold  Travis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Travis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Trefry 

Mrs.  David  Turnbull 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  Tyler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Uhlir,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugo  Uyterhoeven 

Allison  Bryant  Vaughan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ver  Planck 

Mr.  Warren  Vittum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Walker 

Miss  Joan  Warren 

Mr.  Robert  Warren 

Miss  Catherine  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Weaver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hillard  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reginald  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Inglish  Wetmore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Wheelock 

Mr.  Webb  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Whittemore 

Mrs.  Henry  Wile 

Mr.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Willis 

Mr.  Harold  Willis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Wiseman 
Mrs.  Otto  Wolff 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Wyman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Wypler,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Floyd  Yearout 


Out-of-Town  Members 

Mrs.  Roy  Baker  of  St  Albans,  VT 

Mr.  John  Bartlett  of  Concord 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Bishop  of  Annisquam 

Mrs.  Richard  Blunt  of  St  Petersburg,  FL 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Campbell  of  Wolfboro,  NH 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  S.  Cheever,  Jr.  of  Lincoln 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Childs  of  Stowe 

Mr.  Edward  Clark  of  Ballwin,  MO 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  of  Waquoit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Cobum  of  Morage,  CA 

Mrs.  Edward  Cobum  of  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Stephen  Colpitts  of  St  Petersburg,  FL 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Dousseau  of  Palm  Beach,  FL 

Mrs.  George  Foote  of  Contoocook,  NH 

Mrs.  Arthur  Havlin  of  Osterville 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Hazard  of  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Snow  Holloway  of  Amherst,  NH 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Hosterman  of  West  Bethel,  ME 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Hunt  of  Newtonville 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kenney  of  Templeton 

Mr.  Frederick  Kenney  of  Templeton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  Kenney,  Jr.  of  Waltham 

Mr.  Edward  Kingsbury  of  Wellesley 

Mr.  John  Lamson  of  E.  Hartford,  CT 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Lawson  of  Westboro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lehne  of  Williamsburg,  VA 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Lombard  of  Lake  Wales,  FL 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lord  of  Peterboro,  NH 

Mrs.  Thomas  McFarlin  of  Wareham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  McLeod  of  Sun  City,  AZ 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  Nichols  of  Boston 

Mrs.  Arthur  Nichols  of  Duxbury 

Mrs.  Andrew  Oliver  of  Boston 

Mr.  Richard  Peirce  of  Wellesley 

Mr.  Eric  Reissner  of  Solana  Beach,  CA 

Miss  Mabel  Richardson  of  Wellesley 

Mrs.  Clement  Richardson  of  Marlboro 

Ms.  Nellie  Rogers  of  Vinalhaven 

Mr.  Kenneth  Roy  of  Newton 

Ms.  Thelma  Sanderson  of  Wollaston 

Mr.  Edwin  Sears  of  Boston 

Mr.  Donald  Smith  of  W.  Hartford,  CT 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abbot  Smith  of  Boston 

Miss  Charlotte  Stevens  of  Manomet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stimpson  of  Bradford,  VT 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Stone  of  Wayland 

Miss  Cornelia  Storrow  of  Stonington,  CT 

Miss  Janet  Sumner  of  New  York,  NY 

Mrs.  Barbara  Teller  of  Wellesley 

Mrs.  Edward  Thayer  of  Wellesley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Thomas  of  Wellesley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Trumbull  of  Wellesley 

Mr.  Gilbert  Upham  of  Barre 

Mrs.  Richard  Zens  of  Marion 
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Welcome  to  our  new  members! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Coburn  of  Church  Street;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Fitzpatrick  of 
Wellesley  Street;  Mrs.  Marion  Hines  of  Wellesley  Street;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond 
Holden  of  Wellesley  Street;  Mr.  Edward  Kingsbury  of  Wellesley;  Mrs.  Ernest 
Leathern  of  Tamarack  Road;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gardner  Perrin  of  Ash  Street;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Stone  of  Wayland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Trumbull  of  Wellesley; 
National  Trust  Historic  Preservation  of  Washington,  D.C.;  New  York  Public  Library; 
State  Historical  Society  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

THREE  BELLS  ATTACHED 

“How  many  Weston  drivers  are  aware  that  the  statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
requires  them  to  cairy  at  least  three  bells  attached  to  the  horses’  harness  or  to  the  shafts 
when  riding  in  or  using  a  sleigh  or  pung?  There  are  quite  a  number  who  seem  ignorant  of 
the  fact”  . . .  Item  from  “Weston  News”  in  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  Tribune ,  Feb. 
23,  1907. 


Parker’s  “  Weston  Hardware”  and  “Carver’s  Lunchette”  on  the  south  side  of  Weston  Center  prior  to  the 

worlt  of  the  Beautification  Committee  for  the  250th  Anniversary  Celebration  in  1 963.  This  photograph  was 
taken  in  1961.  °  r 


ANNUAL  CHARTER  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

Friday,  May  20,  1983 

SHERRY  6:45  DINNER  7:30 

St  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church 

“Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Hoaxer”  is  the  topic  of  our  witty  speaker,  Max  Hall.  Mr.  Hall, 
former  newspaperman  and  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  for  many  years  was  responsible 
for  the  social  studies  publications  of  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
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EDMUND  SEARS:  A  POSTSCRIPT 

The  life  of  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  composer  of  “It  Came  Upon  The  Midnight 
Clear”  and  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston  from  1865-1876,  was  described  in 
the  January,  1983  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  An  article  in  our  next  issue  will  indicate  that  in 
August,  1865,  Sears  was  one  of  the  participants  in  Weston’s  celebration  upon  the 
return  of  Weston  men  from  the  Civil  War.  It  was  fitting  that  Reverend  Sears  should 
have  been  in  the  pulpit  to  honor  the  soldiers  because  slavery  was  a  subject  upon  which 
Sears  had  been  outspoken  for  many  years. 

Two  decades  prior  to  the  Weston  celebration  —  when  a  war  against  Mexico  was 
being  waged  by  President  Polk,  in  part  to  further  Southern  slave  interests  —  Sears  had 
opposed  the  Mexican  War  in  a  satire,  “The  Fireside  Colloquies”: 


Child: 

Father!  I’ve  seen  the  volunteers, 

Dressed  out  in  red  and  blue; 

And  I  should  like  to  hear  you  tell, 

What  they  intend  to  do! 

Father 

These  are  the  country’s  soldiers,  child; 

And  they  intend  to  go 

To  fight  their  country’s  battles, 

Away  in  Mexico! 

Child: 

The  country’s  battles?  What  are  they? 

And  what  is  fighting  for? 

I  thought  that  folks  were  shot  and  killed 

Whene’er  they  went  to  war! 

Father 

Just  so,  my  boy,  -  these  volunteers, 

For  glory  and  renown 

Will  shoot  and  kill  the  Mexicans 

And  knock  their  cities  down! 

Child- 

What  have  they  done,  —  those  Mexicans,  — 

I  should  be  glad  to  know? 

I  think  I  never  heard  before 

Of  serving  people  so. 

Father 

Done!  They’re  a  weak  and  paltry  race, 

And  all  the  papers  say,  — 

They  owe  our  nation  certain  sums 

Which  they  will  never  pay. 

Child 

Well;  Sammy  Jones  is  owing  me 

A  sixpence  for  a  knife,  — 

I’ll  go  some  night  and  bum  him  out. 

And  take  the  fellow’s  life! 
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Father. 


What!  Take  his  life!  What  do  you  mean?  — 
Hold  in  your  wicked  tongue! 

You  would  be  tried  for  murder,  boy, 
And  on  the  gallows  hung! 

Child: 

Then  why  not  hang  the  volunteers? 

Is  it  more  wicked  then 
To  shoot  and  kill  a  single  boy, 

Than  kill  a  thousand  men? 

Father 

The  volunteers  obey  the  law, 

They  only  fight,  you  know, 

Because  the  President  himself 
Has  ordered  them  to  go. 

Child: 

And  does  he  make  men  shoot  and  kill? 
Then  let  some  pious  folk, 

A  gallows  build  at  Washington,  — 

And  hang  up  Mr.  Polk! 


Father 

Boy!  Boy!  you’re  talking  rather  wild. 

You’d  better  go  up- stairs, 

And  go  to  bed,  —  it’s  getting  late,  — 

And  don’t  forget  your  prayers. 

“The  cause  of  the  enslaved  blacks  especially  brought  out  Sears’  moral  thunder” 
noted  Thomas  D.  Wintle  in  a  recent  sermon  on  Reverend  Sears: 

“Five  years  before  the  Civil  War,  he  preached  a  widely-reprinted 
sermon  entitled  ‘Revolution  and  Reform’  in  which  he  attacked  slavery  not 
only  for  what  it  does  to  the  slave,  but  for  what  it  does  to  the  slave  owner  — 
with  the  ‘unscrupulous,  insatiable  and  cruel . . .  love  of  rule’  that  comes  with 
possessing  such  power.  ‘Reform  is  the  work  of  men  when  there  is  virtue 
enough  in  a  people  to  yield  to  that  change,’  he  wrote,  but  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  reform  then  the  right  will  still  succeed.  ‘Revolution,’  he  wrote,  ‘is  God’s 
remedy,  when  a  people  are  past  remedy  and  need  punishments ...  I  know 
that  if  we  cannot  meet  this  crisis,  if  we  only  succeed  in  staving  it  off  a  little 
longer,  it  will  fall  upon  (our  children)  with  swiftly  accumulating  woe!’ 
Before  long  crisis  did  come,  with  a  civil  war  of  fearful  destructiveness.  Here 
Sears  advocated  a  quick  and  forceful  end  to  the  slavery  that  reform  had  been 
unable  to  abolish.  In  his  ‘Song  for  the  Coming  Crisis’  he  did  not  mince 
words: 

Oh  Church  of  Christ,  to  prayer,  to  prayer!  lean  on 

thy  sacred  shrine, 

And  there  while  lowly  bowing  down,  receive  the 

strength  divine: 

Then  rise  and  let  thy  faithful  word 
be  healing  for  our  woes, 

And  let  the  Spirit’s  flaming  sword 
be  lightning  on  thy  foes!  ” 

In  December,  1859,  a  memorial  “Martyr  Service”  —  attended  by  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  the  Alcotts  —  was  held  in  Concord  to  coincide  with  the  day  of  John 
Brown’s  execution.  During  the  service  Reverend  Sears,  who  delivered  a  prayer,  penned 
the  following  lines  in  his  Bible: 
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“Not  any  spot  six  feet  by  two 
Will  hold  a  man  like  thee; 

John  Brown  will  tramp  the  shaking  earth 
From  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea, 

Till  the  strong  angel  come  at  last 
And  opes  each  dungeon  door, 

And  God’s  Great  Charter  holds  and  waves 
O’er  all  his  humble  poor.” 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  —  an  acquaintance  and  helper  of  John  Brown,  and 
describer  of  Sears’  composition  of  this  poem  —  was  to  be  Weston’s  Memorial  Day 
speaker  in  1913! 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Lisa  Jacobs  of  Colchester  Road  is  a  junior  at  Weston  High  School.  The  publication 
of  excerpts  from  her  Founding  of  a  New  England  Town:  A  Case  Study,  Westons 
Beginning  marks  the  first  publication  of  a  student’s  paper  in  the  Bulletin.  Lisa’s  com¬ 
plete  paper  —  fortified  with  appendices,  photographs,  twenty- three  footnotes,  and  two 
pages  of  bibliographic  citations  —  won  first  prize  in  its  category  and  fourth  place  among 
over  700  entries  in  a  statewide  historical  contest  at  Framingham  State  College.  In  the 
course  of  her  research,  Lisa  —  a  student  of  Lee  Marsh  —  made  use  of  written  sources, 
and  also  consulted  Dorothy  Ellis,  Steve  Riley,  Alice  Fraser,  Erlund  Field,  the  Town 
Engineer,  and  several  owners  of  the  homes  she  photographed.  Lisa,  who  also  plays  the 
trombone,  was  chosen  for  the  All- State  Orchestra  as  a  violist  She  actively  participates 
on  school  teams  in  field  hockey,  track  (220  yard  sprint  and  discus),  and  swimming.  As  a 
diver,  she  placed  second  in  the  Western  Massachusetts  Conference  Meet  “Red” 
Travis  would  be  proud  that  we  could  publish  the  paper  of  a  young  scholar- athlete.  We 
hope  that  there  will  be  more  student  papers! 

In  the  \sist  Bulletin  we  identified  seven  Weston  residents  who  have  been  members  of 
U.  S.  Olympic  teams.  As  we  requested,  readers  have  called  two  more  names  to  our 
attention.  Stephen  Brooks  of  Maple  Road  attended  the  1968  games  in  Mexico  City  as 
an  oarsman  on  the  U.S.  eight-man  crew.  Dorothy  Brewer  —  now  of  Brownsville, 
Vermont,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Hill  Top  Road  —  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
downhill  ski  team  for  the  1 936  Olympics  in  Garmisch-  Partenkirchen,  Germany.  On  a 
practice  run  in  Austria,  Dorothy  went  over  a  precipice,  breaking  her  back  —  but  not  her 
will.  Forty-seven  years  later,  Dorothy  continues  to  ski! 

Thank  you  to  Randy  Paynter  and  Ken  McGah  who  have  helped  to  clean  and  fix  the 
Society’s  rooms  as  volunteer  service  projects  for  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  five  photographs 
of  Louisa  Case’s  May  Party,  which  appeared  in  the  May,  1983  Bulletin ,  were  given  to 
the  Society  by  Dick  Dewey.  In  the  lower  left  photograph  on  page  six,  a  standing  woman 
is  not  properly  identified.  She  is  Mrs.  Grant  Palmer,  the  mother  of  “Pat”  Palmer. 
Speaking  of  identifications,  the  photograph  of  a  very  old  man  and  child  in  a  sleigh  on  the 
cover  of  the  1981  Town  Report  is  labeled  “Charles  Merriam”.  Charles  Merriam  died 
in  1915  at  the  age  of  forty- three.  The  old  man  in  the  photograph  is  probably  Charles’ 
father,  Herbert  Merriam,  who  died  in  1 926  at  the  age  of  eighty- four.  Several  persons  — 
including  Helen  Merriam  Buttrick  of  Concord  —  have  been  unable  to  be  certain  of  the 
location  in  the  photograph.  Do  you  have  any  ideas?  Stories  about  the  Merriams,  the 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  among  their  herd  in  1 9 1 5 ,  and  the  spectacular  fire  at  their  barn 
in  1926,  appeared  in  the  October,  1980  and  January,  1981  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Jonathan  Fairbanks,  Curator  of  American  and  Decorative  Arts,  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  spoke  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  at  our  annual  meeting  on  November  9. 
Fairbanks  described  the  details  of  assembling  the  1976  exhibit  “New  England  Begins” 

_ from  graduate  students  on  motorcycles  who  rode  to  every  museum  and  site  in  the 

region  taking  photographs  and  measurements  of  artifacts,  to  the  compiling  of  the 
enormous  catalogue.  The  artifacts  demonstrated  that  New  England  was  neither  drab 
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nor  unsophisticated.  Settlers  often  saw  themselves  as  “improvers”  working  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  Divine  Plan.  By  1650,  New  England  had  more  water-powered  sawmills 
than  England  —  where  the  sawyers  guild  was  demolishing  the  mills  of  competitors.  By 
1700,  Boston  had  19  booksellers,  2  printers,  6  portrait  painters,  and  40  gold  and  silver¬ 
smiths.  75-80%  of  the  populace  was  literate.  “My  line  is  too  short,  the  well  too  deep, 
my  bucket  too  small,  to  get  more  than  a  sip”  )of  understanding  of  God’s  Plan)  preached 
one  Colonial  minister.  Jonathan  Fairbanks  more  than  satisfied  his  audience  —  as  did 
the  refreshments. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Friendly  Society  is  approaching.  If  you  have  a  picture, 
a  program,  or  an  anecdote,  contact  the  Editor  or  Jay  Martin,  President  of  the  Friendly 
Society. 

The  past  four  months  have  been  busy  ones  for  the  Society.  Sinclair  Hitchings  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Prints  for  the  People”  which  was 
witty  and  well- received.  On  January  20,  fellow-member  Howard  Gambrill,  Jr.,  showed 
slides  and  narrated  “The  Autobiography  of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern”  for  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience  which  packed  the  Ballroom  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern.  John  Cushing, 
librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on  March  24,  presented  an  informa¬ 
tive  series  of  slides  in  his  talk  on  “Broadsides”  —  with  posters  from  Montgomery 
Flagg’s  Uncle  Sam  pointing  “I  Want  You”  to  Seventeenth  Century  handbills.  Over 
100  members  and  prospective  members  braved  the  downpour  on  April  10  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  to  sing  “Happy  Birthday”  to  the  Society  at  the  Smith  Tavern  Bam  on  our 
20th  anniversary!  At  the  party  President  Steve  Riley  thanked  all  who  have  contributed 
over  the  years,  particularly  complimenting  the  Charter  Members.  “I  want  to  join;  it’s 
such  a  friendly  group!”  commented  one  guest  —  a  tribute  to  the  thoughtful  planning  of 
Rosie  Elwell  and  her  hard-working  committee. 


WESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

President  Stephen  T.  Riley 
Vice  President  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell 
Secretary:  Samuel  R  Payson 
Treasurer  Camillo  F.  Petri 
Auditor  Victor  C.  Hamish 

Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN:  Donald  G.  Kennedy 
Board  of  Directors 

Elmer  O.  Cappers,  ’85;  Jeanette  B.  Cheek,  ’84;  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  ’84;  Roy  L.  Dickson,  ’84; 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Dumaine,  ’84;  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Elwell,  ’83;  Donald  G.  Kennedy,  ’83;  Edward 
W.  Marshall,  ’85;  George  J.  Pink,  ’85;  and  Stephen  T.  Riley,  ’83. 

SCHEDULE  OF  DUES 

Annual:  $5  per  person;  $8  per  family  including  children  under  21 

Life:  $250  per  person 
Gift  memberships  are  suggested 

(Currently  the  age  span  of  our  life  members  is  from  5  to  “over  80!”) 
Contributions  and  Bequests  to  the  Endowment  and  Memorial  Fund  are  welcomed. 

All  checks  should  be  mailed  to:  Weston  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Box  343,  Weston,  MA 02193 
Additional  copies  of  THE  BULLETIN  may  be  obtained  by  phoning  Mrs.  Raymond  Paynter,  Jr., 
899-3533,  or  Donald  G.  Kennedy,  Editor,  893-1319;  also  by  calling  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
any  Wednesday  afternoon  during  “Open  House”.  If  you  have  a  spare  copy  of  BULLETINS, 
vintage  1963-70,  our  Curator,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Fraser,  894-2872  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 
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Weston  Center  viewed  from  the  northeast  in  the  1880’s.  These  are  the  buildings  which  Weston  soldiers  saw 
upon  returning  from  the  Civil  War  in  1865  —  see  story  below.  The  church  is  the  third  building  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  and  stood  on  this  site  from  1840-1887,  when  the  present  stone  church  was  begun.  The  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern,  built  in  1757,  still  stands.  Notice  that  the  porch  then  extended  the  full  length  of  the  house. 
Until  the  Town  Hall  was  built,  several  Town  Meetings  were  held  in  the  second  floor  ballroom  of  the  Tavern. 
To  the  right  are  the  horse  sheds  and  Town  Hall  ( 1 847-1 9 1 7).  F rom  1 85  7  to  1 900,  the  Town  Hall  housed  the 
Public  Library.  From  1854  to  1878  Weston’s  first  high  school  was  held  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Town  Hall  in 
the  northeast  comer  room  visible  on  the  right.  On  the  far  right  is  Colonel  Daniel  S.  Lamson’s  tailor  shop  — 
see  March  1977  Bulletin.  The  tailor  shop  has  been  moved  and  today  serves  as  an  insurance  office,  the  west 
wing  of  483  Boston  Post  Road.  The  area  which  we  call  the  “Town  Green”  was  then  a  bog  which  served  as 
part  of  Colonel  Lamson’s  cow  pasture.  In  the  foreground  is  the  east  end  of  “Forest  Street”,  now  Conant 
Road.  The  four-foot  stone  post  in  the  extreme  left  foreground  still  stands  on  the  lawn  of  3  Conant  Road.  The 
Boston  Post  Road  was  then  called  “Central  Avenue.”  The  triangle  formed  by  the  church,  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern,  and  Town  Hall  was  known  as  the  “Town  Square.” 

RETURN  OF  WESTON’S  SOLDIERS 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1865  were  a  bittersweet  period  for  most  Americans.  In 
April,  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  and  the  Union  emerged  victorious  from  four 
years  of  bloody  Civil  War.  During  the  summer,  soldiers  began  to  return  home  —  some 
in  caskets,  some  wounded,  but  most  alive,  well,  and  joyous.  “Soldiers  receptions  are 
now  the  order  of  the  day  everywhere”  observed  the  Waltham  Sentinel  of  July  28, 1865 
—  as  it  described  recent  celebrations  in  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Waltham.  Tuesday, 
August  22nd,  was  Weston’s  turn  to  experience  one  of  the  most  emotional  events  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  as  towns  and  cities  in  both  North  and  South  honored  local  soldiers 
returning  from  the  war  which  determined  not  only  the  fate  of  slavery  as  a  policy,  but  also 
the  future  of  the  Union  and  its  Constitution.  Weston’s  “Memorial  Services  and  Re¬ 
ception  of  Returned  Soldiers”  —  as  the  newspapers  headlined  the  event —  is  described 
in  this  annotated  account,  blended  from  descriptions  in  the  two  Waltham  newspapers: 

“The  people  of  Weston  united  yesterday  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  brave  men 
who  have  gone  from  their  midst,  and  who  have  fallen  in  the  recent  struggle,  and  also 
in  giving  those  who  have  returned  a  reception  which  should  show  the  hearty  appreci- 


ation  of  the  gallant  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  field.  Memorial  services  were 
held  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  They  commenced  about  1  Vi  o’clock  with  music 
furnished  by  Gilmore’s  Band,  which,  during  the  services  played  several  fine  pieces . . . 
The  church  was  very  appropriately  trimmed  for  the  occasion,  bearing . . .  the  names 
and  places  of  battle  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  trimmed  in  evergreen  and  black,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  stars,  stripes,  and  mottoes  [such  as]  ‘Though  a  host  should  encamp 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear’  and  ‘Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces’  . .  .  The  pulpit  was  draped  with  the  American  flag,  and  in  front 
was  a  harp  trimmed  with  flowers.  The  church  was  crowded . . .  Reverend  E.  H.  Sears 
reviewed  the  history  of  Weston  men  in  the  War.  He  stated  that  126  men  had  gone 
forth  to  represent  the  town  of  Weston  in  the  Union  Army,  and  that  of  these,  67  were 
natives  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  men  enlisted  in  the  35  th,  43  rd,  and  45  th  [Volunteer 
Infantry]  Regiments.  Of  17  that  went  out  in  the  35th  Regiment,  but  5  had  returned 
home  alive,  10  had  been  killed  in  battle  and  2  died  of  disease.  [Sears’  statistics  are 
puzzling.  Twelve  deaths  of  Weston  men  are  recorded,  but  only  five  were  members  of 
the  35  th  Regiment.  Both  newspapers  record  Sears’  statement  similarly,  thus  it  is 
likely  that  he  was  the  mistaken  party.  Sears  had  begun  to  preach  in  Weston  only 
three  months  previous;  he  did  not  move  to  Weston  until  the  following  year.  Sears 
was  correct  that  the  35th  Regiment  —  which  fought  at  Antietam  in  1862, 
Fredericksburg  in  1862-3,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  in  1863,  the  Wilderness  Cam¬ 
paign  in  1 864,  and  Petersburg  in  1 864  —  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  Weston  deaths. 
All  Weston  casualties  occurred  in  1862-4;  one  in  the  Navy  and  one  in  Anderson- 
ville  Prison.  A  survey  of  the  units  of  ninety-six  of  the  Weston  men  reveals  that 
twenty-one  were  members  of  the  44th  Regiment,  nineteen  of  the  35  th,  seven  of  the 
16th  —  Colonel  Lamson’s  regiment,  six  of  the  43rd,  and  five  of  the  2nd  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Cavalry.]  When  the  services  in  the  church  were  concluded  a  procession, 
consisting  of  returned  soldiers,  invited  guests  and  citizens  generally,  was  formed  and 
preceded  by  the  band,  marched  to  the  Town  Hall  [the  1 847  Town  Hall  was  located 
on  the  Green  near  the  present  watering  trough]  where  a  collation  had  been  provided. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  this  should  have  been  partaken  of  in  Lamson’s  Grove 
[  an  area  near  the  present  Town  Hall],  and  the  tables  prepared  but  owing  to  the  rain  in 
the  morning  they  were  moved  to  the  Hall  which  was  draped  with  the  American  flag, 
and  around  the  walls  were  the  names  of  the  various  battles  participated  in  by  the 
returned  soldiers.  A  number  of  mottoes  and  sentiments  also  adorned  the  walls 
among  which  were:  ‘Heroes  mantled  in  immortal  glory,’  ‘Our  flag  rules  the  hour,’ 
and  ‘All  honor  to  the  empty  sleeve.’  [This  motto  was  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
day.  ‘  Honor  the  empty  sleeve.  Agreed;  but  let  your  gratitude  sink  a  little  deeper  or  go 
a  little  farther,  let  the  empty  sleeves  gather  something  more  substantial  than  honor 
—  jobs’,  editorialized  the  Waltham  Sentinel  on  August  8,  1865.]  A  bountiful 
collation  was  partaken  of  which  showed  the  talents  of  the  women  of  Weston . . .  The 
gathering  was  then  called  to  order  by  Edwin  Hobbs,  President  of  the  day,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowen,  formerly  Chaplain  in  the  35  th,  said  this  was  a  soldiers’  day,  that  soldiers 
liked  deeds  rather  than  words.  He  recommended  the  erection  of  a  monument,  on 
which  should  be  inscribed  the  names  of  the  fallen.  [The  Town  Meeting  of  Novem¬ 
ber  7  agreed,  in  principle,  to  erect  a  monument;  the  Town  Meeting  in  April,  1866 
voted  instead  to  expand  the  Town  Hall  with  a  Memorial  Hall.]  Col.  Hudson  of  the 
35th  testified  to  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  ladies  at  home.  Capt  Samuel 
Patch  was  received  with  great  cheering.  [Patch,  a  native  of  Weston,  enlisted  as  a 
corporal.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Weston’s  favorites.  Patch  was  presented 
with  a  sword  and  sash  from  the  citizens  of  Weston  on  December  29, 1 864  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  After  the  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Waltham,  serving  as  Commander  of 
the  F.P.H.  Rogers  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1905-06.]  Mr.  Levi 
Warren  of  Salem,  but  a  native  of  Weston. . .  said  it  was  predicted  that,  after  the  wars 
of  Cromwell,  in  England,  the  return  of  so  many  soldiers  educated  to  battle,  might 
demoralize  the  community ...  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  verified  with  us . . .  Alonzo 
Fiske,  selectman  of  Weston  spoke  ...  At  the  close  of  the  speaking,  a  motion  was 
made  that  three  rousing  cheers  be  given  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Topliff  [of  Weston,  a 
Baptist]  for  his  valuable  services  during  the  War.  Upon  this  the  reverend  gentleman 
rose  and  begged  the  audience  to  delay  their  cheers  until  he  had  completed  his  work 
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[benediction];  whereupon  the  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  give  him  three  cheers 
now,  and  nine  when  his  work  was  done ...  An  adjournment  took  place  to  the  square 
m  front  of  the  Hall  [near  the  present  watering  trough],  where  the  band  performed 
some  of  their  favorite  pieces  ...  In  the  evening  the  company  —  or  at  least  the 
younger  portion  of  them  —  reorganized  and  engaged  in  the  social  dance, 
accompanied  by  Gilmore’s  band,  known  to  be  so  good  that  a  compliment  is  not 
needed  .  .  .  Thus  ended  the  exercises  of  a  day  which,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
promising  aspect  in  the  morning,  was  much  enjoyed  by  all.” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


Patrick  S.  Gilmore,  leader  of  “Gilmore’s  Brass  Band”  of  Boston,  brought  his  musicians  to  Weston  for  a  short 
parade,  an  afternoon  concert,  and  an  evening  dance  in  celebration  of  the  return  of  Weston’s  soldiers  from  the 
Civil  War  on  August  22,  1865.  Gilmore,  a  musical  P.  T.  Bamum  and  the  most  widely- known  American 
band  leader  prior  to  John  Philip  Sousa,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  massed  bands  at  the  1876  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

PATRICK  GILMORE  IN  WESTON 

In  the  Broadway  musical,  The  Music  Man ,  “Professor  Harold  Hill”  introduces 
“Seventy-Six  Trombones”  as  he  shouts: 

“And  you’ll  feel  something  akin  to  the  electric 
thrill  I  once  enjoyed,  when  Gilmore,  Liberati, 

Pat  Conway,  ‘The  Great  Creatore’,  W.  C.  Handy, 
and  John  Philip  Sousa  all  came  to  town  on  the 
very  same  historic  day!” 

Weston  may  have  lacked  the  latter  five,  but  when  her  men  were  honored  upon  their 
return  from  the  Civil  War  —  as  described  in  the  article  above  —  Weston  had  as  its 
bandleader  for  the  day,  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Weston,  Pat  Gilmore  was  already  on  his  way  to  becoming  one  of  a  handful  of  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well-known  musical  impressarios  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  year  prior  to 
his  appearance  in  Weston  on  August  22,  1865,  Gilmore  had  been  asked  by  General 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks  —  of  Waltham,  in  civilian  life  —  to  lead  a  concert  in  New  Orleans 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Governor  of  “freed  and  restored”  Louisiana.  Gilmore  rose  to 
the  grandiose  occasion/ opportunity  by  assembling  500  instrumentalists  and  a  chorus  of 
5000  school  children.  The  bandmaster —  who  liked  to  please  a  crowd —  shocked  some 
of  his  audience  by  including  “Dixie’s  Land”  on  the  program.  For  the  concert’s  climax, 
the  musicians  performed  “Hail,  Columbia”  with  Gilmore  firing  an  electrically- 
triggered  cannon  on  each  of  the  final  thirty-six  beats!  (One  must  wonder  whether 
Gilmore’s  bombastic  treatment  of  this  piece  led  to  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  ex- 
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pression  of  “I  got ‘Hail  Columbia’  when  I  got  home”!)  A  few  words  must  be  said  on 

behalf  of  this  musical  P.  T.  Bamum.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .. 

We  do  not  know  what  music  Gilmore’s  Band  played  in  Weston,  although  surely  it 

included  his  composition,  “When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home.  In  Concord,  a 
month  previous,  his  band  played  dirges  and  “Yankee  Doodle”  —  the  latter  a  typical 
Gilmore  touch  for  a  community  with  such  pride  in  its  role  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Undoubtedly  Gilmore  played  “Glory,  Hallelujah!”  —  as  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic”  was  then  called  —  because  it  was  he  who  had  popularized  the  melody  with  its 
earlier  words,  “John  Brown’s  Body.”  In  churches  —  and  probably  in  Weston  —  the 
band  often  played  “Abide  with  Me,”  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  and  “Ave  Maria” 
which  lend  themselves  to  a  brass  choir  effect  “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,” 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother,”  “The  Vacant  Chair,” 
and  Stephen  Foster’s  “We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,  300,000  More”  were 
among  the  patriotic  songs  in  the  repertoire  of  Gilmore’s  Band.  For  dancing  the  band 
played  popular  songs  of  the  day:  “Nellie  Was  A  Lady,”  “Old  Dan  Tucker,”  “Oh! 
Susanna,”  and  various  quadrilles,  quick  steps,  and  polkas.  When  the  enormous  Ned 
Kendall  was  traveling  with  the  band,  Gilmore’s  group  often  played  “Wood  Up 
Quickstep,”  thus  permitting  “The  Paul  Bunyan  of  New  England”  to  demonstrate  his 
virtuosity  on  the  keyed  bugle. 

After  leading  bands  in  Boston,  Pat  Gilmore  became  director  of  the  Salem  Brass 
Band,  then  in  1 8  5  9  took  over  the  Boston  Brigade  Band,  renaming  it  ‘ 4  Gilmore’ s  Band. 
In  the  fall  of  1 86 1  —  the  initial  year  of  the  Civil  War  —  Gilmore  and  his  entire  band 
enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts  24th  Volunteer  Regiment  By  the  following  summer 
Gilmore’ s  men  were  back  in  Boston,  receiving  a  heroes’  welcome  each  time  they  played 
in  their  faded  and  frayed  blue  Army  uniforms.  Critics  maintained  that  the  uniforms 
were  a  calculated  tactic  because  they  could  not  have  become  shabby  in  such  a  brief 
time.  Gilmore  volunteered  to  keep  up  Boston’s  spirits  —  for  a  fee  —  for  the  duration  of 
the  War,  with  concerts  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Boston  Music 
Hall.  In  1 863  Governor  Andrew  asked  Gilmore  to  reorganize  the  state  militia  bands.  In 
the  course  of  this  opportunity  to  locate  new  musicians  for  his  band,  Gilmore  organized 
twenty  bands.  These  players  were  potential  customers  for  the  band  instruments  being 
manufactured  opposite  Old  South  Church  by  Gilmore,  Graves  and  Company  “under 
strict  supervision  of  P.  S.  GILMORE,  leader  of  Gilmore’s  celebrated  Band” 

Four  years  after  the  close  of  the  War,  Gilmore  had  the  urge  to  stage  another  extra- 
ganza.  In  1869  he  organized,  in  Boston,  the  four-day  National  Peace  Jubilee,  an  event 
which  was  viewed  as  respectable  after  Gilmore  persuaded  Eben  Jordan  —  founder  of 
Jordan  Marsh  —  to  act  as  treasurer.  The  festival  opened  with  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is 
Our  God”  performed  by  the  musicians  and  the  largest,  most  powerful  organ  ever 
constructed  —  an  organ  built  by  Elias  and  George  Hook,  friends  of  Gilmore  from  his 
days  of  leading  the  Salem  Brass  Band,  and  undoubtedly  worked  upon  by  Francis  H. 
Hastings  of  Weston  who  had  been  with  the  Hooks  for  fourteen  years!  President  Grant 
and  his  Cabinet  attended  one  of  the  concerts  at  which  1000  instrumentalists  accom¬ 
panied  the  10,000  voice  chorus.  Helmeted  Boston  firemen,  dressed  in  red,  beat  on  100 
anvils  during  the  “Anvil  Chorus”  which  was  conducted  by  Gilmore  with  a  six-foot 
baton.  This  event  was  so  successful  that  Gilmore  organized,  in  1 872,  an  eighteen-day 
World  Peace  Jubilee,  again  in  the  Back  Bay.  The  colliseum  seated  100,000;  the  instru¬ 
mentalists  numbered  2000.  When  the  20,000  voice  chorus  got  out  of  control  during  one 
of  the  concerts,  the  audience  laughed  hilariously  upon  discovering  that  the  composition 
which  the  musicians  were  attempting  was  Handel’s  “All  We  Like  Sheep  Have  Gone 
Astray.”  K 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Two  charter  members  of  the  Society,  Dorothy  Upham  Roy  and  Philip  F.  Coburn, 
died  recently.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  their  families.  Phil,  the  author  of  Growing 
!~P  ™  Weston,  displayed  an  uncommon  delight  in  describing  the  events  of  his  boy- 
hood.  His  description  of  the  Hook  and  Hastings  organ  factory  on  Viles  Street  will  be 
published  in  the  Bulletin  in  the  fall. 
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ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

The  Annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  took 
place  Friday  evening,  the  20th  of  May,  1983  at  the  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church 
undercroft  Steve  Riley,  our  president,  did  it  again.  This  time  he  invited  a  most 
distinguished  speaker  who  is  not  only  a  knowledgeable  historian  but  also  has  a  terrific 
sense  of  humor. 

Max  Hall  is  originally  from  Georgia,  educated  at  Emory  University,  and  topped  his 
journalistic  experiences  by  the  coveted  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard.  He  is  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  journalist,  served  for  years  at  the  Harvard  University  Press,  and  was  also 
advising  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  on  their  writings. 

All  history  buffs  and  Franklin  buffs  should  be  aware  of  his  book,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Polly  Baker  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1960;  $15), 
which  is  still  in  print.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  on  Franklin’s  most  famous  hoax. 

This,  the  first  program  of  the  Society  in  its  21st  year,  was  entitled  “Benjamin 
Franklin:  Literary  Hoaxer.”  Max  Hall  concentrated  on  eight  mail  hoaxes  of  Franklin. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions  when  I  wish  that  our  Bulletin  would  be  a  larger  vehicle, 
where  we  could  reprint  the  entire  presentations  of  our  speakers,  since  any  omissions,  I 
feel,  shortchange  our  readers,  especially  those  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  dinner. 
Alas,  because  of  space  limitation,  I  have  to  condense. 

Franklin  started  early  with  his  hoaxes.  At  sixteen,  he  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  a 
woman,  Silence  Dogood,  in  the  New  England  Courant,  slipping  the  manuscript  under 
the  door  of  the  printer,  his  brother.  Mrs.  Dogood  satirized  scholarly  ostantation  and  the 
poor  teaching  at  Harvard  College.  At  times  she  became  an  early  women’s  libber,  yet 
she  also  questions  the  space  taken  up  by  the  wide  hoops  of  the  ladies,  who  did  not  pay 
taxes!  Silence  Dogood  was  also  a  moralist,  taking  up  her  pen  against  drunkenness  — 
evidently  a  lasting  vice  with  us,  considering  the  current  campaign  against  drunken 
driving. 

The  strongest  attack  against  the  double  standard  from  Franklin’s  pen  was  “The 
Speech  of  Polly  Baker.”  Polly  was  brought  to  court  for  the  fifth  time  for  producing  an 
illegitimate  child.  This  was  against  the  law,  as  love  children  resulting  from  illegal 
fornication  often  became  a  public  burden,  a  fact  displeasing  to  thrifty  old  timers.  Polly 
defends  herself  well  she  added  to  the  king’s  subjects  in  a  country  that  certainly  needed 
people;  she  followed  the  laws  of  God  (rather  than  the  laws  of  Connecticut)  by  “increas¬ 
ing  and  multiplying.”  Why  punish  the  women?  Fine  the  men  for  illegal  fornication, 
Polly  claimed,  and  erect  statues  to  the  women  who  strengthen  the  country.  One  of  the 
judges  was  so  impressed  that  he  married  Polly  right  after  her  trial!  The  hoax  about  Polly 
Baker  was  accepted  for  a  fact  and  discussed  and  debated  not  only  in  America  but  also  in 
the  learned  salons  of  Paris.  Franklin,  listening  to  the  heated  debates,  sat  back  and 
enjoyed  the  success  of  his  hoax  tremendously. 

Many  of  his  hoaxes  were  politically  motivated.  During  the  American  Revolution, 
Franklin  printed  on  his  own  press  at  Passy  (while  he  was  our  representative  to  the 
French  court)  a  true  replica  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  in 
which  he  reported  the  gift  of  thousands  of  scalps  taken  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British: 
scalps  of  children,  women,  especially  pregnant  women;  all  this  was  to  lower  the  British 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  esteem  of  the  Dutch,  whose  purse  strings 
at  that  time  John  Adams  tried  to  loosen  for  a  loan  to  the  new  republic.  “The  Edict  by  the 
King  of  Prussia”  seemingly  was  aimed  at  the  Prussian  people,  yet  quite  evidently  was 
aimed  at  British  colonial  policies.  It  is  a  mightly  attack  against  the  mother  country  at  the 
time  when  the  American  revolt  against  her  was  just  brewing,  in  1773. 

Many  of  Franklin’s  sayings  in  the  Poor  Richard  Almanacs  are  funny  and  witty,  and 
many  survived  to  our  days.  The  number  of  his  hoaxes  is  countless.  Hoaxes  pop  up 
periodically,  like  the  falsified  autobiography  of  Howard  Hughes  of  recent  memory,  or 
Hitler’ s  faked  diaries  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  few  of  them  will  have  the  staying  power  of 
some  of  Franklin’s  jokes,  perpetrated  partly  for  his  own  or  for  his  friends’  amusements. 
They  are  classics  and  are  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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No  photographs  of  the  Weston  Comet  Band  are  known  to  survive.  Yet  —  in  style  of  uniforms  and  types  of 
instruments  —  the  band  looked  much  like  this  one.  The  three  men  on  the  right  are  holding  comets.  A  clarinet 
is  next,  followed  by  two  alto  horns,  a  valve  trombone,  two  larger  alto  horns,  and  two  styles  of  tubas.  All  four  of 
the  alto  horns  point  skyward  when  being  played 

“ANY  MEMBER  WHO  GETS  INTOXICATED  WHILE.  . 

The  first  band  to  march  in  Weston  on  Memorial  Day  was  the  Weston  Comet  Band, 
organized  at  the  old  Town  Hall  on  February  6, 1 876.  The  twenty-five  charter  members 
signed  a  paper  pledging  “.  .  .  to  attend  all  Band  Meetings,  whether  for  practice  or 
business,  regularly  and  promptly ...  to  be  responsible  for  our  several  instruments,  and, 
in  short,  to  do  our  best  to  make  our  Band  a  success,  and  a  credit  to  ourselves,  and  to  our 
town.”  The  group  marched  on  “Decoration  Day”  —  as  the  holiday  was  then  called  — 
for  five  consecutive  years,  beginning  in  1876. 

Although  the  Band  was  smaller  by  1 879,  during  the  initial  three  years  about  twenty- 
six  men  marched  on  Decoration  Day.  Theodore  Jones  played  bass  drum,  Albert 
Cobum  bought  his  own  personal  pair  of  cymbals,  William  H.  Cobum  played  comet, 
and  Henry  Hall  played  side  drum.  Often  there  was  a  “relief  drummer”.  The  only  wood¬ 
winds  were  a  piccolo  and  two  clarinets.  The  brasses  included  nine  Eb  and  Bb  comets.  A 
comet  is  stubbier  than  a  trumpet  and  produces  a  slightly  more  mellow  sound  — 
trumpets  later  became  popular  because  of  the  piercing  sounds  sought  in  dance  bands. 
The  Weston  Comet  Band  also  had  seven  alto  and  tenor  horns,  a  baritone  horn,  and  two 
Eb  basses.  Familiar  Weston  names  —  Richardson,  Cutting,  Kenney,  Smith,  Upham, 
Heard,  Ellis,  Williams  —  appear  among  the  thirty- seven  who  at  some  time  played  in 
the  group.  No  photographs  of  the  Weston  Cornet  Band  are  known  to  exist,  but  bands  of 
that  era  presented  a  strange  sight.  Some  players  would  have  had  “modem”  instru¬ 
ments  with  the  bells  facing  frontward,  but  it  is  likely  that  others  used  the  older,  practical 
Civil  War- style  instruments  which  faced  backward  over  the  player’s  shoulder  toward 
the  marching  soldiers.  It  was  not  unusual  in  such  a  group  for  one  or  two  men  to  have  old 
cavalry  instruments  with  the  bells  pointing  skyward.  Thus  as  the  group  marched,  music 
blared  in  all  directions. 

Charles  Hemenways’  handwritten  piccolo  parts  to  some  of  the  band’s  music  survive. 
We  know  that  the  band  played  “Marching  Thro’  Georgia”,  “Glory  Hallelujah”  —  as 
the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  was  popularly  known  —  “Sultan’s  Polka”, 
“Webster’s  Funeral  March”,  and  two  pieces  written  by  leader  Joseph  S.  B.  Knox, 
“Ours”  galop  and  the  “W.C.B.  (Weston  Comet  Band)  March”.  Undoubtedly  the 
group  played  other  popular  marching  songs,  the  words  to  which  would  have  been  known 
by  heart  to  the  spectators  —  “Battle  Cry  of  Freedom”  (“Yes,  We’ll  Rally  ’Round  the 
Flag,  Boys  ),  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home”,  and  “Tramp!  Tramp! 
Tramp!  .  Written  records  of  the  band  indicate  that  at  least  two  different  published 
books  of  music  were  purchased,  although  their  titles  are  not  known.  One  popular  music 
book  of  the  era.  Brass  Band  Journal’  has  recently  been  recorded  by  the  Empire  Brass 
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Quintet.  The  instrumental  balance  of  the  Weston  Comet  Band  would  have  sounded  — 
on  a  less  professional  level  —  somewhat  like  this  recording. 

The  secretary’s  record  of  the  Band  —  a  portion  of  which  appears  below  —  offers  a 
glimpse  of  the  church,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  Town  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  what  was  considered  proper  behavior  a  century  ago.  Punctuation  and  capitalization 
of  the  original  manuscript  have  been  retained. 

“April  27,  1876  . . .  Voted  that  hereafter  no  person  not  a  member  of  the  Band  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Band  room  during  practice  hours  except  that  he  or  she  be  passed 
in  by  a  member  of  the  Band  and  said  member  shall  be  responsible  for  his  or  her 
behavior  [  no  names  of  women  appear  in  the  secretary’s  record] . . .  Voted  to  return  to 
practice.  .  . 

May  19,  1876  . . .  Mr.  [Edward]  Cobum  in  behalf  of  the  town  invited  the  band  to 
participate  in  decorating  the  soldiers’s  graves,  on  Tuesday,  p.m.,  May  30,  1876. 

Voted  accept  the  invitation.  Voted  to  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  of  following  week  for  practice. 

May  26,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  chosen  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Edward  Cobum  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  on  Decoration  Day.  Voted  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  occasion  in  case  none  had  been 
already  arranged.  Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Band  is  rendered  to  Mr.  S.H.M. 

Heard  for  keeping  the  door  this  evening.  Voted  that  Mr.  H.P.  [Horace]  Heard  be 
directed  to  inform  Mr.  Heard  of  the  action  of  the  Band.  Voted  that  the  services  of 
Caldwell’s  Drum  Corps  be  accepted  with  gratitude  on  Decoration  Day. 

May  29, 1 876 . . .  Voted  to  meetatthe  house  ofMr.  Daniel  Smithfon  School  Street] 
at  one  o’clock  on  May  30  and  march  in  a  body  to  the  Town-hall.  [The  Band  did  not 
purchase  caps  until  June  nor  uniforms  until  1877,  thus  probably  wore  old  military 
uniforms  for  engagements  in  1 876.  If  a  uniform  had  originally  belonged  to  its  current 
wearer,  it  should  have  fit  well.  If  it  had  not,  then  .  .  .] 

June  7,  1876  . . .  Voted  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Samuel  Patch  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  excercises  on  Decoration  Day,  and  for 
his  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the  Band  on  that  occasion. 

June  14,  1876  . . .  Voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  Selectmen  of 
Weston,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  July  4,  1876.  Voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Baptist  Society  to  attend  the  Straw-berry  Festival  in  their  vestry  this 
evening. 

June  19,  1876  .  .  .[By-Laws]  Article  VI.  Any  member  may  be  expelled,  who  per¬ 
sistently  refuses  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  leader ...  or  who  is  found  incompetent 
to  play  the  parts  assigned  him,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present . . .  but  said 
member  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  after  which  he  shall  retire  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Band.  Article  VII.  Any  member  who  persists  in  playing  discordantly . . . 
shall  be  reported  to  the  leader  whereupon,  said  name  shall  come  before  the  Band  for 
action. 

June  30,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  to  buy  caps  for  the  Band 

July  31,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  to  go  to  the  Baptist  picnic  in  one  team. 

August  2,  1 876  . . .  The  Band  attended  the  Unitarian  picnic  at  Lily  Point  Grove  [on 
the  Charles  River  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  WCRB],  Waltham  (fine  day). 

August  7,  1876  .  .  .  The  Band  attended  the  Baptist  Picnic  at  Lily  Point  Grove, 
Waltham,  Mass.  Fine  day  but  hotter  than  Tophet  [“hotter  than  Hell”]. 

September  7, 1 876  ...  The  sense  of  the  meeting  was  taken  as  to  the  price  of  playing, 
and  all  were  willing  to  play  for  $2.50  per  day.  The  majority  of  the  Band  were  willing 
to  play  for  less  than  the  above  sum  in  case  that  could  not  be  obtained. 

September  1 1 , 1 876  . . .  Voted  to  [purchase  dark  blue]  coats  trimmed  with  red  cord 
and  gold  lace,  three  rows  of  gilt  buttons  on  the  front,  and  six  buttons  on  the  tail. 
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Voted  to  adopt  white  belt  Voted  to  have  [dark  blue]  pants  trimmed  with  red  cord  on 
outside  of  leg. . .  Mr.  George  R  Caldwell  reported  that  he  had  offered  the  services  of 
the  Band  to  the  Waltham  Post  G.  A.R  for  $40.00  and  expenses,  and  that  he  would 
furnish  relief  drummers  and  in  case  the  Band  were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms,  he 
would  make  up  the  other  $10.00  from  his  own  pocket 

September  18,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  to  appoint  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  a  committee  of  one  to 
explain  to  the  Grand  Army  Post  of  Waltham  the  reasons  why  the  Band,  bid  so  low 
[$40.00]  to  play  for  their  parade  next  month  and  to  state  that  the  Band  will  not  go  for 
less  than  $50.00. 

October  4,  1876  .  .  .  The  Band  attended  a  party  at  Genl.  C.J.  Paine’s  and  gave  a 
concert,  after  which  Genl.  P.  provided  a  supper.  [“Genl.  P.”  of  Highland  Street  in 
Weston,  Nahant,  and  Boston  was  the  father  of  Olympic  athletes  John  and  Sumner 
Paine  described  in  the  January,  1983  Bulletin ]. 

October  12,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Methodist  Society  of 
Weston  to  attend  their  Fair  in  the  M.E.  Church  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
1,  1876.  Voted  to  purchase  a  cornet  of  Mr.  Geo.  Caldwell  and  present  it  to  our 
leader. 

October  19,  1876  .  .  .  Voted  to  play  at  the  political  in  the  Town  Hall  for  $10.00. 

November  13,  1876  .. .  A  meeting  of  the  Band  was  called  to  order  by  the  leader,  who 
remarked  that  it  had  become  apparent  that  one  drummer  was  enough  for  the  Band, 
and  that  both  drummers  wished  the  Band  to  choose  as  soon  as  possible  between 
them.  Voted  to  ballot  for  the  one  which  the  Band  desired  to  remain.  A  ballot  was 
taken,  the  result  of  which  was  the  choice  of  Henry  J.  Hall  by  a  unanimous  vote  —  18 
ballots  being  cast.  Voted  to  fix  the  price  of  the  Band  for  a  day  job  at  fifty  dollars  and 
for  a  night  job  twenty-five  dollars. 

November  24, 1876...  Voted  that  the  cash  received  from  the  Republicans  be  put  in 
the  Treasury. 

February  5,  1877  .  .  .  Voted  to  distribute  coats  and  belts. 

February  12,  1877  .  .  .  Voted  to  have  a  concert  and  ball,  Thursday  evening, 
February  22.  Voted  to  assess  all  members  who  did  not  take  a  ticket  to  dance  fifty 
cents.  Voted  to  exempt  members  who  belong  to  quadrille  band  from  the  assess¬ 
ment.  Voted  that  the  admittance  to  concert  be  twenty-five  cents  and  dance  fifty  cents 
extra. 

February  19,1877...  Voted  that  all  members  of  the  Band  should  wear  their  coats 
buttoned  to  the  chin  while  playing  February  22. 

February  26,  1 877  . .  .  Voted  to  go  to  Sudbury  with  the  “Avon  Dramatic  Club”  of 
Wayland  provided,  conveyances  were  furnished.  Voted  to  choose  a  committee  of 
two  to  purchase  epauletts  such  to  be  same  as  sample  shown  previous,  one  pair  to  be 
gold  lace.  Voted  that  any  member  who  gets  intoxicated  while  the  Band  has  an 
engagement  or  while  in  uniform  shall  be  expelled  [That  must  have  been  an  exciting 
Washington’s  Birthday  Dance!].  Voted  that  committee  on  epauletts  be  authorized 
to  purchase  articles  necessary  to  fasten  epauletts  to  coat  Voted  to  extend  thanks  to 
“Weston  Quadrille  Band”  [probably  an  ad  hoc  group  from  within  the  Weston 
Comet  Band]  for  services  February  22. 

March  5,1877...  Voted  to  take  epauletts  same  as  sample  shown,  provided  the  blue 
matches  the  coat. 

March  12,  1877  .  .  .  Voted  to  reconsider  motion  whereby  it  was  voted  to  wear 
epauletts  to  Sudbury. 

March  19,  1877...  Voted  to  invite  a  tailor  to  come  to  next  meeting  to  fit  epauletts  to 
coats.  Voted  to  reconsider.  Voted  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  distribute 
epauletts  at  next  meeting. 
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April  2, 1877  . . .  Voted  to  accept  Geo.  P.  Caldwell’s  resignation  [apparently  forced 
for  non-attendance].  Voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  consult  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Caldwell  refuses  to  return  Band  property  [his  uniform].  Mr.  Edward  Jennings’  name 
brought  before  band  for  discordant  playing  [Jennings,  of  Glen  Road,  was  a  comet 
player  who  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Band].  Voted  that  the  Leader  be  em¬ 
powered  to  speak  to  the  poor  players.  Voted  that  Mr.  Jennings  be  placed  on  trial  for 
one  month,  that  he  be  allowed  to  play  at  rehearsals  but  not  in  case  of  any  engage¬ 
ment  of  Band. 

April  16, 1877  . . .  Voted  to  allow  the  matter  regarding  Mr.  Caldwell’s  uniform  to  lie 
on  table  for  two  weeks. 

April  30,  1877  .  .  .  The  examining  Committee  reported  favorably  on  Mr.  E. 
Jennings’  name  and  he  was  reinstated.  Voted  that  the  Sec.  be  a  committee  of  one  to 
confer  with  the  selectmen  of  Weston  in  regard  to  playing  May  30  ...  the  vote  to 
compel  every  member  to  remain  in  the  hall  while  the  Band  was  practicing  was  lost 

May  2, 1877 . . .  Voted  to  take  the  job  at  Watertown  [Post  81  G.A.R.]  and  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  write  the  Commander  of  the  Post  that  the  Band  would  furnish 
twenty-five  pieces  including  one  relief  drummer  for  sixty  dollars  and  a  noonday 
collection.  Voted  to  purchase  a  dozen  torches  and  necessary  wicks. 

May  21, 1877 . . .  Voted  that  Charles  Hemenway  and  C.H.W.  Ellis  be  a  committee 
to  hire  two  clarinet  players  for  May  30. 

June  1 8, 1877 . . .  Voted  to  accept  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Cobum’s  invitation  to  give  a 
concert  at  their  residence  [on  Church  Street]  on  Thursday  evening,  June  2 1 .  Voted 
to  furnish  music  for  Mr.  Merriam’ s  “  Bam  Party”  [ on  Concord  Road]  for  twenty-five 
dollars. 

July  2,1877...  Voted  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Selectmen  for  their  kindness  in 
giving  the  [Town]  Hall  free  for  balance  of  year. 

September  24,  1877  .  .  .  Voted  to  give  a  promenade  concert  and  ball. 

October  15,1 877  . . .  An  invitation  to  furnish  music  for  the  Methodist  fair  was  read 
by  the  President  Voted  to  accept  the  invitation. 

March  21 ,  1878  .. .  Voted  that  the  Janitor  be  instructed  to  stop  card  playing  in  the 
Hall  during  Band  rehearsals. 

March  28,  1878  . . .  Voted,  to  accept  the  invitation  to  play  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  School  House,  Saturday,  April  6,  1878.  Voted,  that  a  committee  of  one  be 
appointed  to  see  the  Fathers  of  the  Town  in  regard  to  Decoration  Day. 

April  18,1878...  Voted  that  the  Band  accept  the  offer  of  the  selectmen  to  play  in 
town.  Decoration  Day.  Voted,  that  the  musical  committee  make  out  a  program  of 
pieces  to  practice  for  that  day. 

May  9,1878...  Voted  that  the  Secretary  send  to  Mr.  Milton  Stone  a  note  in  regard 
to  the  reason  why  he  did  not  practice  with  us  in  our  rehearsals  for  Decoration  Day. 

August  1 7, 1 878 . . .  Eight  members  of  the  Band  attended  the  Picnic  of  the  Waltham 
Baptist  Sunday  School  at  Lily  Point  Grove. 

October  1 8, 1 878  . . .  Voted,  that  the  Band  play  at  a  Rally  in  Weston  for  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars. 

October  19,  1878  .  .  .  Nine  members  of  the  Band  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Waltham  Riding  Club  at  Central  Park,  Waltham. 

November  2 1 , 1 878 ...  The  Band  attended  the  reception  given  Mr.  Alonzo  S.  Fiske 
at  his  residence  [on  North  Avenue]  in  Weston,  in  honor  of  his  election  to  represen 
the  town  in  the  next  Legislature. 
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February  24,  1879  .  .  .  Voted:  that  HP.  Heard,  H.  Skelton,  and  E.P.  Upham  be 
voted  out  of  the  Band  for  non-attendance.  [The  Band  was  shrinking  in  size.]  Voted 
that  Mr.  T.  Jones  be  authorized  to  keep  the  Band  Lanterns  and  torches.  Voted  that 
Mr.  T.  Jones  be  authorized  to  hold  the  box  of  toys  until  he  could  dispose  of  them  to 
advantage. 

April  9,  1879  ...  It  was  stated  that  the  Band  had  been  asked  to  play  in  town 
Decoration  Day ...  It  was  thought  best  to  get  some  new  music  and  try  to  play  that 
day . . .  The  Band  played  in  Weston  Decoration  Day  for  which  they  received  forty 
dollars.  The  Band  played  at  a  Weston  Party  at  Lily  Point  Grove  August  1,  1879. 

September  21 ,  1879...  The  Band  serenaded  Mr.  Benjamin  Cutter  at  his  house  [on 
South  Avenue]  in  Weston  and  were  entertained  in  a  fine  manner  by  him. 

May  1 3, 1 880 . . .  The  Band  held  a  meeting ...  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  regard  to 
Decoration  Day,  and  after  playing  a  few  pieces  .  .  .  adjourned  for  one  week. 

May  22,  1880  .  .  .  The  Band  held  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall  and  decided  to  play 
Decoration  Day  May  29  [!]  in  the  afternoon  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

June  17,  1 880  ...  It  was  voted  at  that  meeting  to  divide  the  balance  of  the  treasury 
making  a  dividend  of  thirty- seven  cents  and  adjourned  the  meeting  to  an  indefinite 
time.” 

The  notes  of  the  secretary  end  at  this  point  —  and  membership  in  the  Band  had 
shrunk  to  thirteen.  During  1876,  the  Band  met  on  forty-five  occasions  for  practice  or  » 
performance.  This  number  dwindled  over  the  next  four  years  to  27,  19,  6,  and  5,  . 

respectively.  It  appears  from  the  notes  that  there  were  many  opportunities  to  perform, 
but  that  members  were  not  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  Band.  The  dates  of  some 
rehearsals  —  January  1 ,  July  3,  December  26,  December  3 1 ,  dates  on  which  we  would 
be  unlikely  to  hold  meetings  —  are  interesting  clues  regarding  the  social  life  of  Weston  a 
century  ago.  Thus,  the  Weston  Comet  Band  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  a  year- 
around  activity  by  1880.  Yet  the  Town  Report  lists  the  Band  as  having  performed  on 
Memorial  Day  in  1 885!  Further,  the  Town  Reports  of  1 886  and  1 887  indicate  that  the 
largest  sums  spent  on  Memorial  Day  —  $43  and  $19,  respectively  —  were  paid  to 
“Henry  Jennison”.  Mr.  Jennison,  a  tuba  player  from  Central  Avenue  —  now  the 
Boston  Post  Road  —  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Band  and  its  Treasurer.  It  is  likely 
that  through  1 8  8  7  an  ad  hoc  group  of  players  continued  to  gather  for  the  sole  occasion  of  ^ 
Memorial  Day. 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


A  MYSTERY  SOLVED  .  .  .  AND  AN  ACCIDENT 

The  May  1982  Bulletin  contained  an  article  on  the  family  of  James  B.  Case.  The 
story  described  the  Cases’  summering  in  Weston  from  1863  onward,  and  the  building  of  ii 
“Rocklawn”  —  now  known  as  the  “Case  House”  —  at  89  Wellesley  Street  in  1889,  all 
of  which  is  well-documented.  We  know  also  that  the  1889  house  rests  on  the  site  of  the 
Cases’  previous  summer  home  which  burned.  According  to  a  1960  letter  from  Emma  1 
Ripley  —  Weston  native,  teacher,  and  historian  —  quoted  in  our  story:  .  one  night  in  11 
April  1876  before  the  family  had  come  from  Boston  (for  the  summer)  the  beautiful 
Caleb  Brooks-General  Derby  house  (then  owned  by  the  Cases)  burned  to  the  ground.” 
Therein  lay  a  mystery.  “Where  did  the  Case  family  spend  the  next  1 3  summers,  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  current ‘Case  House’?”  we  asked.  Perhaps  the  fire  was  small,  we 
speculated.  A  check  of  newspapers  failed  to  reveal  an  account  of  such  a  fire  in  1876. 

At  last  we  are  a  bit  closer  to  the  truth.  In  researching  an  entirely  different  topic,  we 
came  across  the  following  entry  in  the  Waltham  Free  Press: 

“  September  9, 1 882:  The  house  of  James  B.  Case,  about  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
Weston,  was  destroyed  on  Tuesday  night . . .  loss  about  $20,000  ...  the  house  had 


been  unoccupied  and  a  hot  fire  was  started  in  the  furnace  to  dry  the  house.  The 
Waltham  Steamer  did  good  service  saving  the  bam.  The  Weston  Dep't.,  consisting 
of  two  old  fire  hooks  —  was  prompt  on  the  spot” 

Now  the  story  begins  to  fit  together  the  principal  fire  was  in  the  fall  of  1882. 
Whether  there  was  an  additional  fire  in  the  spring  of  1876,  as  Miss  Ripley’s  letter 
states,  is  doubtful  given  its  absence  from  the  newspapers  —  which  reported  even  the 
brush  fires  of  that  time.  Given  the  later  date  of  the  fire  —  1 882,  not  1 876  as  Miss  Ripley 
believed  —  and  subsequent  events  in  the  Case  family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  present 
“Case  House”  was  not  built  until  1889. 

The  loss  of  their  summer  home  was  bad  enough,  but  it  led  to  an  even  more  serious 
tragedy  in  the  Case  family:  the  death  of  twenty-five  year  old  Mabel,  the  Cases’  second- 
oldest  daughter.  With  no  summer  home  for  1 883,  the  Cases  engaged  for  the  summer  a 
large  “cottage”  in  fashionable  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  At  the  end  of  July,  Mabel  was 
involved  in  an  accident  at  Northeast  Harbor  on  an  outing  with  her  father,  three  sisters, 
and  three  friends.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Bar  Harbor  Historical  Society  for  this  article 
from  the  Mount  Desert  Herald  of  August  2,  1883: 

“THE  ACCIDENT  AT  NORTHEAST  HARBOR 

Thursday  afternoon  a  party  of  eight  persons,  guests  at  The  Rodick,  consisting  of  Mr. 

J.  B.  Case  and  daughters,  of  Boston;  Miss  K.  C.  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mr.  N.  W. 
Pierce,  of  Boston;  Miss  White,  daughter  of  Francis  White  of  Baltimore;  and  Miss 
Lilly  M.  Lewis,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  left  Bar  Harbor  in  Wm.  S. 

Eaton,  Jr.’s  yacht  Nirvana,  of  Boston,  and  were  landed  at  Northeast  Harbor.  They 
were  there  met  by  a  buckboard  from  George  Hardy’s  stable,  Bar  Harbor,  and  started 
on  their  return  at  6:30  p.m. 

When  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  new  cottage  now  building  for  President 
Eliot  [of  Harvard]  at  Northeast  Harbor,  the  rocker-pin  of  the  buckboard  broke, 
letting  the  body  of  the  vehicle  slide  forward  over  one  of  the  wheels,  frightening  the 
horses  and  throwing  the  whole  party  into  a  rough,  rocky  ditch;  the  horses  running 
away  with  the  pole  and  whiffletree. 

The  injured  persons  were  at  once  taken  to  the  cottage  of  President  Eliot,  where  they 
were  attended  by  Dr.  Morris  Longstreth,  of  Philadelphia,  a  summer  resident  at  Bar 
Harbor  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Grindle,  of  Somesville.  Miss  Mabel  Case  died  of  her  injuries 
at  about  11  p.m.  ten  minutes  before  her  mother  arrived  from  Bar  Harbor.  Mr.  Case 
had  a  thumb  and  elbow  badly  bruised.  Carrie  Case  [age  27,  later  “Caroline  Case 
Freeman”]  was  severely  injured  in  knee;  the  other  two  Misses  Case  [  Louisa,  age  20 
and  Marian,  age  18],  received  scalp  wounds,  not  serious;  Miss  White  had  an  arm 
dislocated,  wrist  broken  and  was  otherwise  badly  injured;  Miss  Lewis  suffered  a 
scalp  wound  and  injury  to  knee;  Miss  Pierce  escaped  unhurt.  The  driver,  Mr. 
Seward  Dorr,  was  badly  hurt  in  the  stomach  and  hips,  but  will  recover.  Miss  Pierce 
and  the  driver  were  brought  back  to  Bar  Harbor  the  same  evening.  The  others 
remaining  at  Northeast  Harbor  until  Friday  afternoon,  when  they  were  brought  to 
Bar  Harbor  in  the  steamer  Electa,  chartered  by  Mr.  White  for  a  special  trip.  On  their 
arrival,  three  of  the  ladies,  Miss  Carrie  Case,  Miss  White  and  Miss  Lewis  were 
taken  to  their  home  on  stretchers. 

No  blame  is  attached  to  Mr.  Dorr,  who  is  a  skillful  and  careful  driver. 

Mr.  Francis  White  and  family  are  occupying  the  Wallace  cottage,  for  the  season; 

Miss  Lewis,  with  her  mother,  are  at  the  Walls  cottage;  the  Case  family  at  the  J.  W. 
Manchester  cottage,  all  on  Cottage  street,  and  Miss  Pierce  at  The  Rodick. 

The  body  of  Miss  Mabel  Case  was  taken  to  Southwest  Harbor,  yesterday,  to  be  sent 
from  there  by  steamer.  It  will  be  taken  to  Boston  for  burial.’ 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Cases  did  for  the  next  five  summers,  but  by  1 889  they  were 
back  in  Weston  in  their  new  summer  home.  Our  stories  of  the  Case  family  evoked  many 
memories.  Marian  Upham  Atkinson  of  Stoughton  —  who  grew  up  at  1 02  Ash  Street  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  —  wrote  to  Natalie  and  Phil  Cobum: 

“I  smiled  when  I  read  that  coasting  was  not  encouraged.  I  found  a  dandy  coasting 
slide  (on  Case  property)  just  over  the  wall  from  School  Street  There  I  went  all  by 
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myself.  What  fun!  I  either  was  not  caught  or  was  tolerated.  Miss  Louise  and  her 
mother  often  drove  over  Ash  Street  because  there  were  few  homes  and  very  little 
traffic,  but  the  new  reservoir  was  an  attraction.  One  day  I  went  down  to  the  swampy 
area  in  back  of  our  house  and  helped  [my  sister]  Frances  gather  a  bouquet  of  cow 
lilies.  Back  home  she  awaited  the  Case  carriage  and  presented  her  flowers  to  Miss 
Louise.  Her  friendly  smile  and  thank  you  would  gladden  any  little  girl’s  heart.  [Miss 
Case  was  shy  and  would  smile  and  nod,  but  seldom  spoke.]  All  the  history  of  Miss 
Marian’s  Hillcrest  was  highly  interesting  to  me.  Many  who  smiled  a  little  at  the 
program  did  not  know  of  its  real  significance.  [I  met  Marian  sometimes]  on  the  side¬ 
walk  but  more  often  on  the  side  of  School  Street  as  she  pedaled  along  on  her  tricycle. 

She  looked  like  a  person  very  satisfied  with  her  mode  of  travel .  .  .  There  was  one 
more  lovely  lady  in  that  fine  family,  Mrs.  Freeman.  When  she  suffered  her  great 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  their  daughter  Rosamond  [  in  1 904]  this  mother  gathered  up  her 
little  girl’s  books  and  bicycle  and  brought  all  down  to  me.  I  was  very  young,  but  I  will 
always  remember  her  graciousness.” 

The  Case  stories  appear  to  be  endless,  from  the  numerous  pieces  in  the  Waltham 
Free  Press  . .  .  of  November  20,  1891  “A  public  hearing  [is  scheduled]  on  location  of 
poles  to  residence  of  Mr.  Case”  .  .  .  of  December  1,  1891  “The  telephone  line  to  Mr. 
Case’s  will  probably  run  across  lots  and  not  by  way  of  the  road”  .  .  .  of  May  3,  1913 
“Miss  Louise  Case  is  recovering  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis”  ...  or  June  6, 
1913  “Mrs.  James  B.  Case  sailed  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  last  week,  Tuesday,  from 
New  York”  to  the  following  recollection  of  Mary  Williams  Chandler  Marian  Case, 
hard-of-hearing  in  her  old  age,  would  walk  to  a  front  pew  in  the  First  Parish  Church  — 
often  after  the  service  had  been  in  progress  for  several  minutes  —  then  hoist  her  cane  to 
the  Reverend  Miles  Hanson,  who  well  could  be  in  mid-prayer,  saying  “Good  morning, 
Miles!” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 
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Hastings  Co.,  CHURCH  ORGANS. 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 

ESTABLISHED  1827.  n  _ 

Main  Office  &  Works  at  Hastings,  Mass.  Kendal  ureen,  Hass. 

Visible  in  the  upper  left  comer  are  three  cottages  which  Frank  Hastings  built  in  1893  to  house  some  of  his 
factory  employees  —  225-23 1  North  Avenue.  To  the  right  of  the  homes  is  the  Northeast  District  School  #4 
at  221  North  Avenue  —  later  removed  —  in  which  Frank  Hastings  received  his  entire  formal  education. 
“Hastings  Station”  is  visible  in  the  left  foreground. 

WESTON’S  HOOK-HASTINGS  ORGAN  FACTORY 

In  1827,  George  Greenleaf  Hook  (1807-1880)  of  Salem  constructed  a  chamber 
pipe  organ  in  the  room  at  the  rear  of  his  father’s  house.  This  first  Hook  organ  is  now  on 
display  in  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  and  is  still  in  use.  George  soon  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  Elias  Hook  (1805-1881)  to  form  the  organ  building  firm  of  “E.  and  G.  G. 
Hook”.  [Elias  and  George  were  the  sons  of  William  and  Abigail  Greenleaf  Hook. 
William  Hook  (1777-1867)  was  an  exceptionally  talented  cabinetmaker  whose  work 
may  be  found  in  the  Essex  Institute  and  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  two  young 
Hook  boys  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  South  Church,  suggesting  an  early  interest  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  16  or  17  Elias  was  apprenticed  to  William  Goodrich,  Boston’s  leading 
organ  builder.  Elias  returned  to  Salem  after  a  year  but  later  returned  to  Goodrich  — 
probably  with  his  brother,  George  Hook.  George’s  first  organ —  the  1827  instrument 
referred  to  above  —  was  delivered  to  the  Essex  Institute  and  set  up  there  in  1933  by 
Edward  A.  Lahaise  of  the  Hook  and  Hastings  Company  of  Weston.  But  that  is  a 
different  story.  Curiously  the  records  of  the  firm  assign  “Opus  1  ”  to  an  organ  built  two 
years  later  in  1 829  for  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Danvers.  The  brothers  may  have  agreed 
to  count  only  those  organs  built  after  their  partnership  was  formed  Nineteen  early 
Hook  organs  lack  opus  numbers!  In  1 827,  the  year  during  which  George  experimented 
by  building  his  first  organ,  Elias  opened  a  music  store  in  Salem.  Elias’  advertisement  in 
the  May  9,  1827  issue  of  the  Essex  Register  of  Salem  appears  on  page  six  of  the 
Bulletin.  Elias’  store  must  not  have  met  with  success  because  the  two  Hook  brothers 
soon  had  launched  their  partnership  as  organ  builders.  In  later  years  the  firm  advertised 
“1827”  as  the  date  of  its  establishment  Ed.]  In  1832  the  Hook’s  business  was  moved  to 
Friend  Street  in  the  North  End  of  Boston  and  the  firm  was  then  known  as  E.  and  G.  G. 
Hook.  In  1 85  3  the  prosperous  brothers  —  now  at  the  head  of  their  profession  —  moved 


to  1 1 3 1  T remont  Street  in  Roxbury,  at  that  time  the  largest  organ  factory  in  the  country. 
“From  this  extensive  and  modem  factory  came  organs  destined  for  every  part  of  the 
country,  including  some  of  the  century’s  greatest  and  most  influential  church  and 
concert  hall  organs”  wrote  a  recent  historian  of  the  Hook  brothers.  The  Baptist  and 
Unitarian  churches  of  Jamaica  Plain  both  retain  three- manual  Hook  organs  of  the 
1850’s.  A  two-manual  organ  of  1859  still  serves  the  Congregational  Church  of  Hins¬ 
dale,  New  Hampshire.  The  organ  in  the  Community  Church  of  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire  was  the  153rd  organ,  made  in  1853. 

Francis  Henry  Hastings  was  bom  in  Weston  July  13,  1836  at  what  is  now  199 
North  Avenue,  the  son  of  Francis  Hastings  and  his  wife,  Mary  W.  Cooley.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  cordwainer  (bootmaker).  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  boy  worked  on  the  farm, 
but  the  work  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  when  fourteen  years  old,  and  not  well,  he 
rebelled,  declaring  he  would  study  and  work  as  a  farmer  no  longer.  He  left  the  District 
School  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  thus  ending  his  formal  education.  Apparently, 
Francis  Hastings  moved  to  Boston.  Five  years  later,  on  May  1,  1855  a  Benjamin 
Dutton  of  Boston,  for  whom  Hastings  worked  —  as  an  apprentice  making  tools  in  a 
machine  shop  —  gave  him  a  recommendation,  stating  that  “He  has  been  in  my  employ 
for  the  last  year  and  one  half  and  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  industrious  habits  and  good 
moral  principles  I  would  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  anyone  who  may  be  in  want  of 
his  services.”  Thus,  Hastings  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  went  to  work  for  E.  and 
G.  G.  Hook  in  Roxbury  on  August  13,1 855.  He  continued  business  in  the  same  place 
for  thirty-four  years,  until  the  factory  was  moved  to  Kendal  Green.  [Francis  Hastings 
was  successful  in  his  endeavors.  He  married,  and  in  July,  1862  a  son,  Francis  Warren 
Hastings,  was  born.  In  June,  1 865  Francis  Henry  Hastings  became  a  Master  Mason  in 
Washington  Lodge  in  Roxbury,  and  in  May,  1 866  the  Hook  brothers  took  him  into  the 
firm  as  a  co-partner.  Ed.]  In  the  articles  of  co-partnership  it  was  stated  that  “Mr. 
Hastings  had  long  been  in  the  employment  of  the  factory  and  acquired  a  skill  in  the 
business,  fitting  himself  to  take  an  interest  in  the  products  and  profits  thereof  and  is 
desirous  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  partner  in  the  business.”  In 
order  to  become  a  partner  he  gave  the  Hook  brothers  a  note  for  $6,666  payable  to  them 
$  1 ,000  or  more  yearly  with  semi-annual  interest  until  the  whole  amount  of  the  note  was 
paid.  The  amount  of  the  rent  which  should  be  paid  to  the  owners  —  Elias  Hook  and 
George  G.  Hook  —  after  the  admission  of  F rancis  Hastings  into  the  co-partnership  was 
calculated  as  follows: 


Value  of  the  Buildings 

$12,000 

Value  of  the  Land 

18,000 

» •  • 

$30,000 

Interest  @  6% 

1,800 

Insurance 

400 

Rent  per  Year 

$  2,200 

On  J anuary  2,1871a  second  article  of  co-partnership  was  drawn  up  as  agreed  in  the 
original  co-partnership  which  was  to  last  for  five  years  under  the  name  of  E.  and  G.  G. 
Hook  and  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,200.  This  1 87 1  agreement  changed  the  name  to“E. 
and  G.  G.  Hook  and  Hastings”  with  a  rental  of  $3,000  per  year. 

Some  of  the  organs  which  were  built  in  Roxbury  at  this  time  were:  in  1 872  the  organ 
for  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  of  Boston;  in  1875  the  organ  for  the  Boston 
Cathedral  which  was  the  largest  and  best  organ  at  that  time;  in  1876  (Opus  828)  the 
organ  for  the  centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia;  in  1878  the  organ  for  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall  which  was  then  the  largest  in  the  country.  This  organ  had  one 
thousand  more  pipes  than  the  large  organ  which  they  had  built  for  the  Cathedral. 

In  1 880  Elias  Hook  —  the  brother  who  had  guided  the  business  affairs  —  died  and  in 
1881  G.  G.  Hook  —  the  musical  artist  and  head-voicer  of  all  Hook  organs  —  also 
passed  away  leaving  his  widow  Adeline  L.  Hook  as  the  administratrix  of  his  estate. 
Between  December  6,  1880  and  September  17,  1881  Hastings  paid  Mrs.  Hook  her 
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share  of  the  earnings  amounting  to  $20,000.  On  the  15  th  of  October,  1881  Francis 
Hastings  bought  Mrs.  Hook’s  interest  and  share  in  the  business  for  $33,723.42  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  her  his  note  for  $8,006.46  with  interest  at  6%  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  [  F rancis  Hastings  —  and  his  son  W arren  —  moved  from  their  home  in  Boston 
at  76  Dudley  Street  to  9 3  Warren  Street  in  1884  for  reasons  which  are  not  known.  Ed.] 

Mr.  Hastings  moved  into  his  new  home,  190  North  Avenue  in  Kendal  Green,  in 
1885  at  the  age  of  49.  [The  stable  which  he  built  across  the  street  in  1885  —  at  what  is 
now  191  North  Avenue  —  was  designed  to  house  fire  equipment  which  he  purchased 
Frank  Hastings'  contribution  to  the  development  of  Weston’s  fire  department  is  a  story 
yet  to  be  written.  Ed.]  In  1889  the  main  part  of  the  new  factory  in  Kendal  Green  was 
completed  and  the  factory  moved  from  Tremont  Street,  Boston  on  May  1,  1889. 
[Although  Frank  Hastings  moved  to  Weston  in  1885,  the  factory  in  Boston  is  listed  by 
the  Boston  City  Directory  as  continuing  to  manufacture  organs  through  1888  —  while 
the  new  factory  was  being  built  in  Weston.  The  directory  for  1889  lists  only  an  office  in 
Boston  —  at  10  Tremont  Street  We  can  only  speculate  why  Hastings  chose  to  move 
the  factory  to  Weston  at  this  particular  time.  Labor  troubles  throughout  the  nation  may 
have  been  one  reason  —  see  article  in  the  January  Bulletin.  As  his  parents  approached 
old  age,  the  family’s  farm  lands  became  available  for  other  uses.  Hastings’  mother  died 
in  1888  and  his  father  in  1889.  Ed.]  In  1889  the  storehouse  in  the  rear  of  the  factory, 
and  Hastings  Hall  across  Viles  Street  were  built  In  1891  a  wing  was  added  to  the 
factory  and  the  gardener’s  cottage  (189  North  Avenue)  across  the  street  from  his  home 
was  built,  as  well  as  a  reservoir  in  the  woods  on  the  West  side  of  Cat  Rock  Hill  to  supply 
water  to  the  three  cottages  on  North  Avenue  and  those  on  Viles  Street  as  well  as 
Hastings  Hall.  Later,  in  1914,  water  was  supplied  to  the  District  #4  school  on  North 
Avenue. 

Three  cottages  on  North  Avenue  for  factory  employees  were  built  in  1893  (now 
#225,  227,  231  North  Avenue)  and  another.  No.  6  on  White  Lane,  now  Brook  Road. 
Mr.  Hastings’  house  at  1 90  North  Avenue  was  enlarged  in  1 89 1  by  adding  a  west  wing 
where  Mr.  Hastings  had  his  office  overlooking  the  factory.  The  office  furniture 
consisted  of  a  roll-top  desk,  a  safe  and  a  stand-up  drawing  board  where  he  drew  many  of 
the  sketches  for  proposed  organs.  There  was  also  a  fireplace  and  a  slant- top  desk  and  a 
reclining  sofa. 

In  1894  two  cottages  on  White  Lane  were  completed,  and  in  1895  the  Andrews’ 
house  on  White  Lane  and  the  Gowell  house  on  North  Avenue  were  purchased.  Thus, 
by  1895  seven  houses  on  White  Lane  housed  factory  employees  (now  #75-87  Brook 
Road).  In  1 897  three  two-family  cottages  were  built  on  Lexington  Street,  now  #  1 7-29. 
This  property  had  been  part  of  the  Warren  farm,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  sold  to 
George  H.  Ellis  who  operated  a  printing  firm  in  Boston  which,  among  other  things, 
printed  the  Town  Reports  of  Weston.  In  that  same  year  the  two  Warner  cottages  were 
built  on  Viles  Street  (#126-134). 

On  October  7, 1 893  the  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  to  vote  on  an  article 
of  agreement  for  the  foundation  of  a  Corporation  to  be  known  as  the  “Hook  &  Hastings 
Co.”  Francis  Henry  Hastings  was  elected  Treasurer  and  his  son,  Francis  Warren 
Hastings,  was  elected  President  [The  elder  Hastings  was  known  to  family,  friends,  and 
the  Boston  City  Directory  as  “Frank.”  His  son  was  known  as  “Warren.”  Ed.]  Francis 
Warren  Hastings  was  bom  at  Roxbury  July  10,  1862  and  entered  Harvard  College  in 
July,  1881,  having  graduated  from  Roxbury  Latin  School.  He  spent  three  years  at 
Harvard.  His  failing  health  caused  him  to  leave  college  early  in  1884,  but  he  always 
retained  a  lively  interest  in  the  class  and  in  his  friends  whom  he  left  behind.  He  retired  to 
Weston,  the  family  home.  There  he  purchased,  in  1885,  both  the  old  Hastings  home¬ 
stead  _  now  1 99  North  Avenue  —  always  dear  to  him,  and  the  old  W arren  homestead 
and  farm  on  Lexington  Street  which  had  been  in  one  branch  of  the  family  since  1639. 
Francis  Warren  Hastings  hoped,  in  an  out-of-door  life,  to  regain  health.  He  resolutely 
took  a  hand  in  the  family  business,  but  his  health  became  steadily  worse.  The  hard 
winters  of  New  England  were  too  vigorous  and  he  spent  them  in  the  softer  climate  of 
Bermuda  [In  1893  Warren  Hastings  sold  the  Warren  house  to  George  H.  Ellis, 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  ceased  to  be  a  year-around  resident  in  Weston. 
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Ed]  From  1895  he  had  to  make  Bermuda  his  permanent  home  and  there  he  died  of 
consumption  on  May  11,  1903. 

Upon  the  death  of  Francis  Warren  Hastings,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Cobum,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  the  Corporation  and  Superintendent  of  the  Factory  was  elected  President, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Hastings,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Alfred  R  Pratt,  Secretary,  of  Hook  &  Hastings 
Co. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  organs  built  by  Hook  and  Hastings  have  been  recorded 
in  the  various  trade  magazines.  For  example,  an  article  in  the  May  1 892  issue  of  Organ 
relates:  “In  1 756  an  organ  was  built  by  Adrian  Smith  of  London  for  Kings’  Chapel  of 
Boston.  It  is  said  to  have  been  played  upon  and  approved  by  Handel  and  cost  £500.  It 
continued  in  use  in  the  church  until  1860,  140  years,  when  it  was  reconstructed  and 
enlarged  In  1884  Hook  &  Hastings  of  Boston,  in  building  a  new  organ  for  Kings’ 
Chapel,  retained  some  of  the  old  stops  and  pipes,  the  new  organ  being  built  within  the 
old  oaken  case,  which  with  the  gilded  crown  and  mitre,  presents  to  the  eye  the  same 
appearance  as  when  originally  put  in  the  church.  Additions  and  improvements  are  now 
being  made  in  the  organ  by  Mr.  Hastings,  which  are  to  be  completed  for  use  when 
service  is  resumed  in  the  fall.” 

Other  famous  organs  were  installed  in: 

1862  -  The  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Boston,  four  manuals,  80  registers 
(ranks) 

1 875  -  Boston  Cathedral,  which  at  the  time  was  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  organs 
made,  three  manuals,  83  registers 

1876  -  The  large  organ  (Opus  828)  four  manuals,  59  registers,  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  was  recommended  by  the  United  States  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  for  an  award  [This  organ,  special  in  its  day,  apparently  is  the  only 
large  organ  from  the  1876  Centennial  to  survive  through  the  1976  Bicentennial!  It  was 
moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo,  and  has  remained  in  use  for  107  years  in  Old  St 
Joseph’s  Cathedral.  The  stairway  for  viewers  and  glass  windows  for  peering  inside  the 
organ  remain  as  originally  constructed  In  1876  the  judges  wrote,  “We  can  recall  no 
organ  of  equal  size  and  power  that  could  be  played  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to 
the  organist,  or  so  much  gratification  to  the  listener.”  Ed.] 

1878  -  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  which  was  the  largest  in  the  country  at  the  time,  four 
manuals,  96  registers.  It  had  1,000  more  pipes  than  the  great  organ  in  the  Boston 
Cathedral. 

An  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Courier ,  April  1892,  cited  a  list  of  1 00  “Monster  Organs” 
published  by  the  Rev.  George  P.  Mains  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  These  were  considered  as  thoroughly  representative  by  the 
builders  themselves.  The  Hastings  organs  were:  80  stops,  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati;  70 
stops,  Cathedral  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Boston;  66  stops,  St  Francis  Xavier  Roman 
Catholic,  New  York;  54  stops,  Shawmut  Congregational,  Boston;  52  stops,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn;  and  51  stops,  St  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic,  Hartford. 

The  Organ  of  May  1892  announced  a  series  of  recitals  in  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  on  a  three-manual  Hook&  Hastings  organ  and  a  series  of 
recitals  on  the  large  three-manual  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  in  the  Beneficent  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  also  in  Providence.  [Over  the  years  the  firm  trained  some  of  its  own 
competitors!  Emory  W.  Lane  organized  the  “Waltham  Church  Organ  Factory”  after 
two  years  as  a  Hook  and  Hastings  employee.  George  S.  Hutchings  of  Salem  worked  for 
the  Hooks  from  1857  to  1869,  then  with  Lane  and  Fred  J.  Flaherty  —  another  Hook 
and  Hastings  employee  —  built  the  “Hutchings  Organ  Co.”  factory  in  Waltham  in 
1911.  Ed.] 

On  March  3, 1 904  there  was  a  banquet  and  organ  recital  at“Hastings  Hall”  on  Viles 
Street,  opposite  the  factory,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  2,000th  organ  built  by 
Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  The  employees  and  their  families,  numbering  about  150,  were 
present  by  invitation  of  the  company.  The  2,000th  organ  comprising  all  the  modem 
features  was  built  for  the  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1 905  Mr.  Hastings  drew  the  plans  for  an  organ  which  he  installed  in  the  music 
room  at  the  north  end  of  his  house.  There  were  twelve  stops  which  were  operated 
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Elias  Hook  (1805-81)  who,  with  his  brother,  George  Greenleaf  Hook  (1807-80),  founded  the  firm  which 
Francis  Henry  Hastings  moved  to  Weston  in  1889.  From  1855  onward,  Frank  Hastings  spent  many  hours 
with  Elias  Hook  in  the  design  department  of  the  factory.  George  G.  Hook,  a  fine  organist,  played  for  many 
years  at  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston. 

Francis  Henry  Hastings  (1836-1 9 16)  had  such  adislike  for  farming  that  he  left  school —  and  Weston —  in 
1850.  He  joined  the  Hook  Brothers  in  1855,  became  a  partner  in  1866,  and  moved  the  organ- building  firm  to 
Weston  in  1889. 

manually.  There  was  a  pianola  player  which  could  be  attached  to  the  organ  and  was 
operated  by  two  foot  treadles.  The  air  for  the  organ  was  furnished  by  a  water  pump  in 
the  cellar  which  could  be  turned  on  and  off  by  means  of  a  metal  control  knob.  Each  roll 
for  the  pianola  player  was  kept  neatly  in  a  cardboard  box  and  properly  labeled.  There 
were  many  rolls,  some  of  which  were:  Polonaise  Militaire,  Poet  and  Peasant,  Largo, 
Cavaleria  Rusticana,  Strauss  (Blue  Danube),  Strauss  (Rosen  auf  dem  Suden),  Pomp 
and  Circumstance,  Lohengrin  March,  Intermezzo,  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods, 
Tales  of  Hoffman,  William  Tell  Overture,  and  March  and  Chorus  from“Tannhauser.” 
The  tempo  was  governed  by  a  lever  operated  with  the  left  hand.  It  controlled  a  needle  or 
pointer  following  a  line  printed  on  the  player  roll  paper.  The  loudness  was  governed  by  a 
similar  lever  operated  with  the  right  hand  and  by  following  the  instructions  printed  on 
the  roll  and  could  be  varied  from  “pianissimo”  to  “forte  fortissimo.”  Sketches  of  the 
house  organ,  dated  in  January  1905,  were  done  by  Mr.  Hastings,  showing  swell  folds 
which  were  like  louvres  and  were  opened  and  closed  by  operating  the  foot  pedals.  The 
finished  organ  was  installed  in  July,  1905.  The  organ  was  removed  after  Mr.  Hastings’ 
death. 

Francis  Henry  Hastings  was  a  typical  New  Englander  with  strong  puritanical  ideas 
of  the  right  He  was  a  student  of  nature,  fond  of  good  books  —  especially  books  of 
history,  art,  and  science  —  and  had  strong  inventive  tendencies.  He  enjoyed  horseback 
riding  and  driving.  In  1872  Mr.  Hastings  was  granted  a  patent  for  improvement  in 
swells  for  pipe  organs,  and  in  1 897  a  patent  for  electro-pneumatic  organ  action  in  which 
he  had  a  half  interest 

Hastings  was  a  Republican  and  a  staunch,  loyal  Unitarian,  supporting  the  First 
Parish  in  Weston  and  the  parent  organization,  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  He 
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EIil  AS~ HOOK, 

HAVl.NG  taken  the  Store  No.  18,  Old 
Paved  Street,  opposite  Barton’s  Mo¬ 
tel,  iutends  keeping1  a  general  assortment  of 

Music,  Stationary  and  Fancy  Goods, 

among  which  may  be  found 
A  .selection  of  supeiior  toned  Piano 
Fortes 

Patent  and  common  German  Flutes 
Third,  seventh,  and  octavo  do.  Clarionetts 
and  Hautboys  ;  Keyed  and  plain  Trum¬ 
pets;  Do.  do.  Bugles ;  French  and  Post 
Homs 

Double  and  Single  Flageoletts ;  F'fes, 

Drums  and  Tamborines 
Guitars,  Violins  and  Violencellos 
Belt  English  and  Roman  Viol  Strings  ;  Gui¬ 
tar  do  ;  Tuning  Forks  and  Hammers 
Bows,  Bridges,  Pegs,  Clarified  Resin,  Bow 
Hair,  &c. 

Bastoon  and  Clarionett  Reeds 
Do.  Mouth  Pieces 

A  general  assortment  of  Piano  Forte 
Music — and  will  be  constantly  receiving 
all  New  Publications 

Instruction  Books  for  all  kinds  of  Instruments 
Blank  Music  Paper  ;  Drawing,  Writing  and 
Rice  do. 

Gilt  and  Plain  Letter  do.  ;  Ink  and  Ink 
Powder  ;  Indelible  Ink  ;  Quills,  Sealing 
Wax  and  Wafers 

Boxes  of  Paint ;  Loose  Cakes  do.  ;  Paint 
Saucers,  &r  Velvet  and  Flower  Painting 
Pallet’s,  Velvet  Scrubs,  Camel’s  Hair,  and 
Lead  Pencils 

Tortoise  Shell,  and  Morocco  Reticules  ; — 

Thread  and  Needle  Books 
Pocket  and  Memorandum  do ;  Card  Cases, 

Wallets,  &c. 

Ladies’  Work  Boxes,  and  Fancy  Cushions 
Emery’s  Wavers  and  Eyelet  Needles 
Fine  Steel  Scissors  and  Pen  Knives 
Visiting  and  Playing  Cards  ;  Card  Racks 
Candle  Ornaments  ;  Chess  Men  ;  Checker 
Boards  and  Whist  Counters 
Clothes,  Head,  and  Tooth  Brushes  ;  Comb 
and  Nail  do. 

Ivery  and  Horn  Dressing  Combs  ;  Pocket  do. 

Razor!,  Strops,  (  ather  Boxes  and  Brushes 
Old  Windsor,  Naples,  and  Rose  Shaving 
Soap  ;  French  Fancy  do.  ;  Atkiston,s 
Ambrosial  Soap 

Bear’s  Grease  and  Curling  Fluid 
Rowland’s  Kalydor ;  Macassar  Oil  ;  Es¬ 
sence  of  Ty re,  and  Alsana  Extract 
Gowland’s  Lotion  ;  Milk  of  Roses;  Laven¬ 
der  and  Cologne  Water;  Otto  of  Rose  ; 

Rose  and  Antique  Oil  ;  English,  French, 
and  American  Pomatum 
A  variety  of  English  and  German  Toys 
Piano  Fortes  to  let.  April  19. 

The  May  9, 1827  Essex  Register  of  Salem  advertised  Elias  Hook’s  entry 
into  the  music  business. 
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88)  and  Francis  Hastings  (18 
anniversary  on  June  20,  18$ 
farmer,  lived  all  of  his  life  at 


Francis  Henry  Hastings  buil 
1885.  His  bride,  Anna  Cobu 
moved  in  in  1899.  After  Hast 
Anna  Hall,  lived  here  with  h 
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ary  Cooley  Hastings  (1817- 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding 

S  Hastings,  a  bootmaker  and 
Avenue. 


The  Hastings  homestead  at  1 99  North  Avenue.  Francis  Henry  Hastings 
was  bom  here  in  1836.  His  father,  Francis,  made  boots  in  the  rear  shed 
and  farmed  the  land  across  the  street  Francis  died  in  1889.  In  1914, 
Francis  Henry  Hastings  sold  the  homestead  to  one  of  his  organ  factory 
employees,  Norman  Jacobsen. 


yjables”  at  190  North  Ave.  in 
Bs  and  her  sister,  Edith  Cobum, 
I  in  1916,  Mrs.  Hastings’  niece, 

Sfcgs. 


:  view  from  Frank  Hastings’  home  at  190  North  Avenue .looking 

tward  toward  the  organ  factory.  The  two  houses  on  W  a  ^ 

Factory  emnlovees  in  1894,  remain  in  use  as  #75-77  Brook  Koaa 
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took  an  active  part  in  town  affairs,  contributing  both  his  time  and  financial  help  where 
he  felt  it  was  needed.  [Francis  Hastings  loved  Weston.  In  1894  he  compiled  for  the 
Friendly  Society  a  history  of  the  old  houses  of  the  Town;  arranged  for  about  twenty  of 
the  houses  to  be  photographed  —  many  of  these  photos  later  were  published  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  D.  S.  Lamson’s  history  of  Weston;  and  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  a  reunion 
at  the  “ Old  North  Schoolhouse.”  In  1 894,  Mr.  Hastings  gave  the  Town  Hall  a  bust  of 
Alonzo  S.  Fiske  —  Weston’s  long-time  legislator  —  who  had  died  a  year  earlier.  Mr. 
Hastings  provided  guided  tours  of  historic  Boston  for  seniors  at  Weston  High  School. 
In  addition,  those  Town  Reports  listing  “Donations  to  the  Schools”  abound  with 
examples  of  Francis  Hastings’  philanthropy  —  and  his  passion  for  History.  Some 
examples  are:  picture  “General  Grant”  (1899);  picture  “The  Aurora”  (1901); 
“  reproductions  of  famous  objects  of  art”  and  “A  View  of  W  ashington’ s  Home  ( 1 902); 
picture  “Mother  and  Child”  and  “Chillon  Castle”  (1905);  pictures  “A  Group  of 
Cherubs”  and  “The  Stuart  Prince”  (1906);  picture  “Spirit  of  ’76’”  and  “Bugler” 
(1908);  picture  “Surrender  of  Cornwallis”  (1909);  “talk  on  Lincoln  by  a  person  who 
had  known  him”  (1912).  Unlike  Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Frank  Hastings  held  but  two 
elective  offices:  Hastings  served  as  a  Trustee  of  Burial  Grounds  in  1896-98  and  as  a 
Field  Driver  in  1899.  In  1906  he  and  Cobum  served  on  the  five-member  committee  to 
study  the  need  for  a  new  school  building.  Mr.  Hastings  also  cooperated  with  the  schools 
by  using  the  organ  factory  whistle  to  signal  “no  school”  —  two  single  blasts  at 7: 30  a.m. 
The  fire  alarm  whistle  in  the  center  of  town  was  not  added  until  1922.  Ed.] 

On  April  27,  1899  Hastings  married  Anna  Cutter  Cobum,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Julia  Ann  Cutter  Cobum,  granddaughter  of  Jones  and  Susannah  Viles  Cobum  and  of 
Charles  and  Anna  Smith  Cutter  and  a  descendant  from  Edward  Cobum  who  came  from 
England  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  on  the  ship  “Defence”  in  September  or  October, 
1635.  [Miss  Cobum  —  who  had  grown  up,  and  taught  school  in  Weston  for  twenty- six 
years  —  was  the  sister  of  Arthur  L.  Cobum,  an  officer  of  the  firm.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  Frank  Hastings  was  62,  and  “Miss  Annie”,  46.  Ed]  Hastings’  one  child, 
Francis  Warren  Hastings,  was  by  a  former  marriage. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  was  seventy  years  old,  in  1906,  he  was  given  a  birthday  party  by 
his  employees.  About  300  people  gathered  at  his  residence  to  extend  congratulations 
and  present  him  with  an  engraved  testimonial  signed  by  seventy-one  of  his  employees 
as  a  token  of  their  loyalty.  [This  party  is  described  in  the  January,  1982  Bulletin ,  Ed.] 

In  1914,  Frank  Hastings  sold  the  family  homestead  at  199  North  Avenue  to  an 
employee,  Norman  Jacobsen.  Mr.  Hastings  died  on  February  23,  1916  after  a  short 
illness  at  his  home  “Seven  Gables”,  190  North  Avenue,  Weston.  In  1917  Mrs. 
Hastings  gave  a  new  organ  ( Opus  2399)  to  the  First  Parish  in  Weston  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  organ  was  placed  in  the  transept  given  by  Horace  S.  Sears  —  her  class¬ 
mate  in  the  Weston  High  School  Class  of  1871  —  in  memory  of  one  of  her  brothers, 
William  H.  Cobum.  [Will  Cobum  was  the  author’s  father.  The  First  Parish  in  Wayland 
also  had  an  organ  from  the  firm,  Opus  402  by  E.  and  G.  G.  Hook,  installed  in  1 866.  A 
future  researcher  might  trace  details  of  the  firm’s  rate  of  productioa  In  the  initial  two 
decades  of  their  partnership,  the  Hook  Brothers  averaged  first  4,  then  16,  new  organs 
each  year.  From  the  time  Francis  Hastings  joined  the  company  in  1855  through  1917, 
the  firm  averaged  30  to  45  organs  per  years  —  whether  in  Roxbury  or,  after  1889,  in 
Weston.  Understandably,  World  War  I  slowed  production.  Average  output  from  1917 
to  1 920  dropped  to  15  new  organs  per  year.  The  firm’s  production  records  subsequent 
to  1920  have  not  been  located.  Eventually  production  slowed  to  a  trickle  in  the  Great 
Depression.  Natalie  Cobum  recalls  Anna  Cobum  Hastings  saying,  “The  company 
motto  was  ‘Quality  first  -  and  always.’  My  husband  always  quoted  quality.  He  never 
quoted  price.  Today  organ  makers  are  quoting  price  and  I  decided  it  was  time  to  tear  it 
town!”  While  the  firm  was  productive,  railroad  traffic  to  Hastings  Depot  was 
significant  Those  employees  who  lived  in  Boston  or  Waltham  commuted  daily  by  rail. 
Materials  —  including  parts  imported  from  England  or  Zimmerman  reeds  from  Paris  — 
were  shipped  in  and  completed  organs  shipped  out  Ed.] 

Probably  the  most  famous  Hook  and  Hastings  organ  is  the  “Rockefeller  Organ” 
which  was  installed  in  the  Riverside  Church  in  January,  1931.  The  church’s  organist 
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wrote  a  letter  dated  January  1 3, 1 93 1  to  the  Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  which  reads  in  part: 

“It  has  been  four  years  now  since  we  began  to  plan  for  the  organs  in  the 
Riverside  Church  and  now  that  the  instruments  are  in  active  use,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  back  over  the  delightful  association.  In  this  age  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  constantly  increasing  mechanization  of  life,  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  at  least  one  group  of  highly  skilled  artisans  such  as  your  company 
has,  who  put  into  their  work  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  who  obviously 
regard  the  construction  of  an  organ  as  a  work  of  art  and  not  merely  a 
commercial  ‘job.’  Every  one  of  the  multitude  of  mechanical  details  has  been 
attended  to  with  the  utmost  care  so  that  the  instrument  responds  instantly 
and  perfectly  to  every  musical  requirement  The  voicing  of  every  individual 
register  has  been  accomplished  with  rare  delicacy,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  blending  of  the  whole 
ensemble.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  an  unpleasant  combination  of 
stops.  Reeds,  strings,  flutes  and  diapasons  blend  in  a  harmonious  full.  Every 
time  I  play  it  I  say  to  myself,  ‘Thank  God  I  can  be  a  musical  artist  and  not  a 
mechanician.’  I  hope  that  the  Hook  &  Hastings  Co.  will  remain  true  to  the 
artistic  ideals  which  made  the  name  famous  in  years  past  With  every  good 
wish  for  your  continued  progress  and  prosperity.” 

The  introduction  of  talking  movies  had  made  obsolete  the  organs  which  played  for 
the  silent  pictures.  The  big  movie  theatres  such  as  Balaban  &  Katz  in  Chicago  disposed 
of  their  Wurlitzer  organs  to  prospective  churches.  The  depression  also  hurt  the  organ 
business.  In  January,  1931  Arthur  L.  Cobum,  who  had  been  the  President  and 
operating  head  of  the  factory  for  thirty-eight  years,  died.  Alfred  L.  Pratt  continued  the 
firm  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Hastings’  estate  that  the 
plant  and  some  of  the  real  estate  should  be  liquidated.  Therefore,  in  June,  1936,  a 
contract  was  signed  with  the  Mystic  Building  Wrecking  Co.,  Inc.  of  Chelsea,  Mass,  to 
demolish  the  factory  building  and  lumber  shed,  two  hose  houses  and  two  hydrants,  four 
tenement  blocks  on  Viles  Street  and  the  railroad  track  within  the  yard  which  extended 
across  Viles  Street,  up  to  the  switch  belonging  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  The 
work  which  began  on  July  1,  1936  was  completed  in  forty-five  days. 

The  Buttrick  House  at  253  North  Avenue  was  razed  in  1942  and  Hastings  Hall, 
which  was  across  Viles  Street  from  the  factory  was  razed  in  1944,  and  the  West 
Storehouse  in  1947. 


PART  II:  FACTORIES  AND  ORGANS 

The  factory  at  1 13 1  Tremont  Street  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  contained  two 
finishing  halls  as  well  as  large  work  rooms,  fitted  with  all  available  machinery  and  every 
convenience  for  manufacturing  and  testing  instruments  of  the  largest  size.  In  addition 
there  were  large  storehouses  in  which  lumber,  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  continent, 
was  dried  and  stored. 

It  was  printed  in  the  1883  King’s  Handbook  of  Boston  that  “their  large  business 
enables  them  to  systematize  their  work  under  the  direction  of  various  experts,  each 
proficient  in  his  own  department,  thus  securing  the  most  perfect  result  and  the  greatest 
economy.  Possessing  and  applying  all  important  improvements,  their  relations  with 
eminent  European  buildings,  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  American  workmen,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  constant  endeavor  to  advance  the  standard  of  their  work,  have  enabled 
these  builders  to  attain  the  highest  position  in  their  art” 

The  factory  in  Kendal  Green  was  composed  of  two  wings  —  each  one  hundred  feet 
long,  three  stories  and  a  basement,  with  a  center  section  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide 
and  forty  feet  high,  extending  through  all  four  stories.  This  tall  center  section  was  called 
the  “finishing”  or  “erecting”  room  where  each  organ  was  assembled,  tested  and  played 
—  then  knocked  down  and  crated  for  shipment  to  its  destination. 

The  factory  extended  along  the  tracks  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  across  from  Hastings  Station.  There  was  a  Mill  Room  which  con¬ 
tained  lathes,  band  and  circular  saws,  planers,  sanders  and  other  woodworking 
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machinery.  This  was  located  in  the  basement  or  lower  floor  of  the  Viles  Street  wing. 

The  Wood  Pipe  Room  is  where  the  wood  pipes  were  manufactured  and  assembled. 
In  the  construction  of  the  wood  pipes  only  the  finest  selected  and  most  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood  was  used.  The  wood  was  specially  treated  so  that  when  finally  built  into 
organ  pipes,  they  would  successfully  withstand  atmospheric  and  climatic  extremes. 

The  Metal  Pipe  Room  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Viles  Street  wing.  There  the  metal 
in  every  pipe  was  compounded  to  a  special  formula.  In  the  graduation  of  the  pipes  a 
system  of  scales  and  gauges  was  used  embodying  the  cumulative  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  century  spent  in  this  work.  Each  order  number  was  recorded.  In  addition 
to  the  size,  the  rise  and  dip,  there  were  thirteen  other  tests  recorded  for  each  organ. 

There  were  several  Action  Rooms  where  materials  were  carefully  subjected  to 
severe  tests.  The  factory  was  a  pioneer  in  this  country  in  successfully  applying  electric 
action  to  pipe  organs.  The  first  organ  in  which  such  action  was  installed  was  built  in 
1895  and  is  doing  excellent  service  today.  The  main  contacts  of  the  key  and  coupler 
were  built  of  platinum. 

In  the  Voicing  Room  the  voicers  preserved  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each 
individual  stop  and  devoted  attention  to  proper  blending  and  to  coordination  of  the 
finished  whole.  By  the  use  of  pipes  of  large  scale  and  special  methods  of  voicing, 
grandeur  and  solidarity  were  given  to  the  tone.  The  French  Horn  and  Patented  Flute 
were  features  of  Hook- Hastings  organs. 

The  Console  Room  was  where  the  consoles  were  assembled.  There  were  two 
different  styles,  one  with  knobs  on  the  resters  and  the  other  vertical  jambs  set  at  an 
oblique  angle. 

Although  much  of  the  Hook  Company’s  fame  derived  from  its  large  instruments,  the 
firm  was  not  insensitive  to  the  market  for  small  organs.  An  advertising  brochure  from 
about  1876  describes  little  organs,  called  the  “Choral”  organs,  ranging  in  price  from 
$500  to  $1,200.  The  smallest  consisted  of  a  single  fifty- eight  pipe,  Open  Diapason.  The 
brochure  noted  that  this  organ  was  “far  superior  to  any  reed  organ  in  every  respect, 
especially  in  dignity  and  pervading  characteristics  of  tone,  and  in  durability.”  Another 
pamphlet,  from  the  early  1880’s  shows  that  the  Hooks  then  had  six  models  of  small 
organs  that  were  ready-made,  while  larger  models  were  built  to  order.  Standard  specifi¬ 
cations  and  prices  were  given,  but  variation  from  the  suggested  specifications  was 
possible  in  the  custom-built  organs. 

The  Hooks  sometimes  won  a  contract  by  “donating”  a  part  of  the  contracted  amount 
to  the  church.  In  letters  between  the  company  and  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  we  read  that  on  June  6,  1874  the  Hooks  stated  a 
price  of  $3,200  for  an  organ.  By  June  11  they  had  reconsidered,  and  the  price  was 
lowered  to  $3,100.  On  June  1 8  their  letter  to  a  representative  of  the  church  contained 
the  paragraph: 

“We  would  here  allude  to  our  reduction  of  fifty  dollars  from  our  price 
making  it  actually  $3,050,  which  should  be  known  only  to  ourselves.  We 
have  in  the  contract  specified  it  in  full  —  $3 , 1 00  —  upon  payment  of  which 
we  agree  to  refund  $50.” 

According  to  the  log  of  new  and  rebuilt  organs,  there  were  2,445  recorded  up  to  1 920 
when  the  practice  of  recording  was  discontinued.  Assuming  an  average  of  thirteen 
organs  per  year  from  1920  to  1927,  the  last  year  before  work  was  commenced  on  the 
organ  for  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York,  there  were  approximately  2,536  organs 
built 

The  most  notable  organs  built  by  the  firm  in  Boston,  as  recorded  in  the  History  of  the 
Organ  in  the  United  States  or  by  the  firm’s  own  evaluation,  were  as  follows:  1863, 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Boston;  1 864,  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester, 
1865,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  1866,  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston;  1870,  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh; 
1871,  Union  Park  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago;  1873,  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  Philadelphia;  1875,  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  in  Cincinnati;  1881,  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition  in  Milwaukee;  1881,  St.  John’s  Cathedral  in  Denver,  1883, 
Central  Congregational  Church  in  Philadelphia;  and  1886,  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Important  organs  made  after  the  factory  was 
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moved  to  Kendal  Green:  1889,  St  Mary’s  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco;  1890,  St. 
Joseph’s  Cathedral  in  Hartford;  1893,  St  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia;  1895,  Epworth  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  1896, 
Trinity  P.  E.  Church  in  Buffalo;  1896,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Francisco; 

1898,  St  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Baltimore;  1898,  Temple  Emanuel  in  San  Francisco; 

1899,  St  Patrick’s  in  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey;  1899,  St  Agnes  Church  in  New 
York;  1899,  New  York  University  Chapel  in  New  York;  1899,  Music  Hall  in  St  Louis; 
1899,  St  Lawrence  Church  in  Cincinnati;  1900,  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  St. 
Louis;  1900,  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago;  1900,  Third  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist  in  Chicago;  1901,  Walnut  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Louisville;  1902,  St 
John’s  M.  E.  Church  in  St  Louis;  1902,  Lake  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Rochester, 
Immaculate  Conception  (reconstruction)  in  Boston;  and,  skipping  to  later  organs, 

1916,  Central  Congregational  Church  in  Fall  River,  1917,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Kingston,  Pennsylvania;  1917,  Presbyterian  Church  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey; 

1917,  Fourth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  in  New  York;  1919,  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Flint,  Michigan;  1919,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  in  St  Paul,  Minnesota;  1919, 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  New  York;  1920,  Congregational  Church  in  Gloversville, 
New  York;  1920,  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Boston;  1920,  Masonic  Temple  in  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana;  and  1920,  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  2,000th  organ,  a  banquet  was  given  in 
Hastings  Hall  on  March  3,  1904.  The  organ  was  built  for  the  Foundry  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  D.C.  An  organ  recital  was  given  in  the  organ  factory 
Finishing  Room  where  the  organ  was  set  up  ready  for  shipping.  After  the  banquet,  Mr. 
Hastings  spoke  in  part 

“I  am  pleased  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  on  behalf  of  my 
young  associates  ...  I  greet  you  on  my  own  behalf.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  long  have  the  valued  aid  of  many  very  capable  experts,  men  who 
have  grown  up  with  me  and  the  business,  who  have  felt  the  fascination  of  our 
art,  who  have  identified  themselves  with  its  interests  and  to  whom  I  am  glad 
to  here  express  my  indebtedness  and  gratitude ...  I  am  able  to  say  now  as  I 
said  to  a  reporter  who  came  out  here  fourteen  years  ago  —  ‘We  have  never 
had  any  labor  troubles  here.’  When  this  was  told  by  the  reporter  on  his 
return  to  Boston,  he  was  sent  back  to  learn  all  about  us,  and  the  Boston 
Herald  of  Sunday,  July  13,  1890  published  unsolicited,  a  four-column 
article  with  illustrations  describing  what  it  termed  a  ‘community  of  labor,’ 
an  ‘object  lesson  —  a  neighborhood  like  a  family.’  All  this  can  be  repeated 
and  emphasized  by  the  further  experience  of  fourteen  years  and  this  I  owe 
largely  to  you.  It  may  be  well  here  to  glance  back  and  briefly  review  some 
features  of  our  past  Its  very  beginning  was  in  1 827  —  a  memorial  of  which 
is  the  little  imitation  organ,  rescued  from  the  rubbish  of  our  old  factory  and 
now  placed  in  our  finishing  hall.  Many  have  wondered  when  and  where  it 
was  made,  and  for  what  purpose  —  it  was  used  for  a  sign  over  the  door  of  the 
first  factory  nearly  eighty  years  ago . . .  From  1865  the  business  increased 
rapidly  and  by  1880  we  had  produced  1,000  organs  —  and  fulfilling  my 
promise  —  on  the  completion  of  organ  #  1 ,000  for  a  church  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  we  celebrated  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  organ  #2,000.  It 
happens  that  this,  too,  is  for  Washington  for  the  new  large  church  for  what  is 
there  known  as  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  attended  by  President 
Grant  and  other  noted  men.  I  can  make  but  brief  illusion  to  the  years  1 880- 
1881,  and  the  deaths  in  those  years  of  my  old  partners  and  my  succession  to 
the  entire  business  —  to  the  years  188o-87  when  the  business  was  moved 
from  Boston  and  re-established  here  by  me  —  to  the  formation  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  in  1 893,  with  my  son  as  its  President,  who  continued  as  such  ten  years 
until  his  recent  death.  The  vacancy  has  just  been  filled,  as  you  know,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Cobum.  I  think  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
our  new  President  success  and  pleasure,  and  in  giving  him  our  hearty 
cooperation.” 

Philip  F.  Cobum 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR 

In  1 980  Harold  “Red”  Travis  encouraged  Phil  Coburn  to  research  the  history  of  the  i 
Hook-Hastings  organ  factory,  Weston’s  largest  employer  from  1 889  to  1936.  Phil  was 
a  likely  person  to  write  the  story  because  his  Uncle  Arthur  had  been  president  of  the  1 
firm,  his  Aunt  Anna  had  been  married  to  the  owner,  Frank  Hastings,  and  Phil  could 
remember  making  many  excursions  through  the  factory  —  taking  tin  pans  to  be  mended  | 
and  selling  magazines  and  newspapers  to  the  workmen.  Further,  Phil  and  his  wife 
Natalie  lived  for  a  short  time  at  227  North  Avenue  —  one  of  the  homes  built  by  Frank  1 
Hastings  for  his  employees.  This  Bulletin  and  the  next  present  Phil’s  findings  —  and 
added  companion  material  not  available  at  the  time  of  Phil’s  death  last  spring.  The  , 
October  1 980  and  January  1982  issues  of  the  Bulletin  contain  pictures  and  additional 
information  on  the  organ  factory. 

The  impact  of  the  factory  as  an  employer  cannot  be  overestimated.  Weston’s 
population  was  about  1 ,700  when  the  factory  —  an  employer  of  over  seventy  persons  , 
—  came  to  town.  Adjusted  to  our  current  population,  a  business  would  need  upwards  of 
475  workers  to  have  a  comparable  effect  in  numbers  upon  Weston’s  economy  —  a 
number  greater  than  all  positions  in  all  businesses  currently  in  Weston  with  the 
exception  of  the  office  building  at  the  Turnpike  entrance.  This  conservative  estimate  of 
the  organ  factory’s  impact  omits  the  employment  created  by  the  construction  of 
buildings  described  in  Phil  Cobum’s  article. 

The  organ  factory  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  Weston’s  industrial  past, 
a  story  yet  to  be  written.  North  Avenue  had  a  ropewalk  and  a  shoe  factory- tannery.  In 
1 89 1  there  burned  at  the  comer  of  South  Avenue  and  Pine  Street  a  “wooden  knitting  1 
factory”  —  whatever  that  was!  South  Avenue  also  had  a  sawmill.  Crescent  Street  had  a  * 
sawmill  and  gristmill  which  later  made  textile  machinery,  clocks,  butter  and  cheese 
drills,  window  screens,  and  school  furniture.  The  Boston  Post  Road  has  had  a  pottery 
and  a  sawmill- gristmill  which  later  made  textile  machinery  for  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  hardware  and  tools,  then  pencil  sharpeners. 
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Viles  Street,  looking  toward  North  Avenue,  in  the  1 920’ s.  At  the  left  is  the  drying  shed,  followed  by  the  four- 
tenement  house  razed  in  1936.  The  last  two  houses,  #126-134,  were  built  in  1897  and  remain  in  use  today. 
Note  the  three  automobiles  in  the  background. 


FRANCIS  HASTINGS’  LABOR  EXPERIMENT 

Francis  Henry  Hastings’  decision  in  the  mid-1880’s  to  move  the  Hook-Hastings 
organ  factory  to  Weston  from  a  modern  building  in  Roxbury  was  made  for  reasons  now 
partially  obscured  by  the  passage  of  one  hundred  years.  Hastings,  then  forty- nine  years 
old,  longed  to  return  to  Weston,  the  scene  of  his  childhood.  His  only  child  —  always 
sickly  —  was  forced  to  leave  Harvard  due  to  ill  health  in  1884.  Perhaps  the  air  in 
Weston  would  be  beneficial.  Family  land  was  available  on  which  to  build  the  factory, 
Hastings’  parents  being  too  old  to  care  properly  for  the  farm.  Further,  a  railroad  ran 
through  the  property,  making  the  Weston  location  as  convenient  as  any  other.  All  of 
these  reasons  are  plausible  and  have  been  advanced  by  family  members.  Yet  the 
turmoil  in  America  created  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  rise  of  the  labor  movement,  cannot  be  overlooked  as  additional  reasons.  1 884- 
86  were  years  of  often-violent  railroad  strikes.  In  1886  an  anarchist  bomb  exploded  in 
the  Haymarket  in  Chicago  —  the  year  in  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
organized.  The  well-known  strikes  at  Andrew  Carnegie’s  Homestead  steel  mill  near 
Pittsburgh  in  1 892  and  at  the  Pullman  factory  in  1 894  served  further  to  emphasize  the 
difficulties  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Hastings  expressed  his  special  concern  for  labor  relations  in  remarks  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  2,000th  organ  in  March,  1904: 


Seven  houses  on  White  Lane  —  now  Brook  Road  —  were  built  in  1893-95  in  connection  with  the  organ 
factory.  They  remain  today  as  #75-87  Brook  Road.  The  ballfield  across  the  street  from  the  houses  was  built 
for  the  employees  and  their  families. 

“To  my  employees  generally  I  am  under  obligations  of  more  than  common 
extent,  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  bound  together  more  closely  than  is 
usual  in  manufacturing  establishments? . . .  [Organ- building]  exacts  much  in 
thought  and  skill,  of  brains  and  hands,  and  a  field  is  given  in  all  directions  for 
more  than  perfunctory  services . . .  When  an  organ  is  completed  and  tested, 
not  one  but  finds  a  personal  pride  in  the  result ...  I  am  able  to  say  now  as  I 
said  to  a  reporter  who  came  out  here  fourteen  years  ago  —  (We  have  never 
had  any  labor  troubles  here’” 

Hastings’  reference  was  to  an  article  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  Sunday,  July  13,  1890 
which  outlined  his  hope  to  create  both  a  harmonious  work-place  and  community  at 
Kendal  Green.  The  story,  “A  Community  of  Labor”  —  which  bore  the  subheadlines 
“An  Object  Lesson  for  Employers  and  Employed  -  The  Labor  Experiment  at  Kendal 
Green  -  Harmony  of  Relations  Between  Those  Who  Work  and  the  Man  Who  Employs 
the  Workers  -  A  Community  Like  a  Family”  —  follows: 

“One  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  day  is  the  labor  question  .  .  . 
Thoughtful  men  and  women  everywhere  are  considering  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  they  welcome  everything  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
that  comes  to  them.  More  than  ever  welcome  is  this  suggestion  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  experience  of  some  man  or  set  of  men  who  have  worked  out 
a  possible  solution  of  the  question  for  themselves.  There  are  men  who  do 
this,  and  they  stand  but  as  examples  for  others  to  follow  ...  A  practical 
lesson  of  this  kind  is  better  than  all  the  suppositions  that  may  be  advanced, 
and  a  description  of  what  one  man  has  done  and  is  doing  is  of  more  value 
than  all  the  vague  suggestions  based  upon  theory  that  may  be  advanced  by 
the  inexperienced  reformer. 

The  existence  of  a  small,  but  growing,  community  at  Kendal  Green,  in 
the  pretty  town  of  Weston,  is  the  reason  of  the  present  article.  This  com¬ 
munity  [Kendal  Green]  is  growing  up  around  a  manufactory  there,  and  it  is 
so  united  in  its  aims  and  its  \*r>rk  that  it  represents  almost  the  ideal  of 
relations  between  man  and  man.  It  has  not  come  into  sudden  being,  nor  was 
it  the  outgrowth  of  an  accident  It  was  the  result  of  long,  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  one  man  —  a  thought  that  took  definite  shape  at  last,  and  has 
proven  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  The  man  who  had  the  inspiration  to  do  this 
was  Mr.  Francis  H.  Hastings,  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  removal  of  the 
manufactory  of  the  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  concern  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Weston,  in  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Kendal  Green.  The  removal  was 
made  some  three  years  since,  and  already  the  wisdom  of  it  has  been  shown. 
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At  first  many  of  the  employees  kept  their  homes  in  the  city,  and  went  out 
daily  to  their  work,  but  as  the  influences  of  the  country  grew  upon  them,  they 
found  it  harder  and  harder  to  pull  away  from  the  lovely  place,  after  passing 
the  day  there  and  come  back  to  sleep  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hastings  had  already 
established  himself  there,  building  a  house  just  above  the  factory  on  a  hill 
overlooking  it  and  the  railroad,  just  across  the  street  from  the  house  where 
he  was  bom  and  passed  his  happy  boyhood.  When  the  men  began  to  evince 
a  desire  to  reside  permanently  in  Weston,  he  built  cottages  for  them,  renting 
them  to  them  at  a  less  figure  than  they  could  obtain  two  or  three  rooms  in  the 
city.  As  rapidly  as  the  cottages  were  built,  they  were  taken  possession  of  and 
by  degrees  Mr.  Hastings  got  the  control  of  other  houses  already  built,  and 
made  them  available  for  his  workmen.  Thus  house  after  house  was  filled, 
and  cottage  after  cottage  built  As  Mr.  Hastings  owns  three  large  farms,  he 
was  able  to  put  the  cottages  about  in  different  localities,  so  that  the  workmen 
are  not  massed  together  in  one  place,  but  are  in  different  parts  of  the  little 
community. 

They  like  this,  and  it  does  away  with  the  uniformity  of  appearance,  which 
is  the  usual  mark  of  distinctive  communities.  These  cottages,  as  a  rule,  are 
owned  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  are  rented  by  the  year,  but  he  is  now  encourag¬ 
ing  them  to  buy  their  own  land  and  build  their  own  houses,  and  thus  become 
landed  proprietors.  A  street  [“White  Lane”,  now  “Brook  Road”.  Ed]  is  to 
be  laid  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad  from  the  factory,  and  already 
the  house  lots  have  been  marked  off  and  sold.  A  moderate  price  was  asked 
for  the  land,  and  the  only  provisions  were  that  the  houses  were  to  be  built 
within  two  years  and  that  none  were  to  cost  less  than  $1,000.  This  stipu¬ 
lation  was  made  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  men  as  of  Mr.  Hastings,  for 
the  better  the  houses  that  are  built,  the  more  assured  is  the  value  of  the 
property.  Besides,  it  is  Mr.  Hastings’  idea  that  the  better  the  house  is,  the 
more  highly  the  owner  will  value  it,  and  the  more  pains  he  will  make  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  All  the  grading  of  the  land  is  done  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he 
also  pays  half  the  expense  to  each  householder  of  making  wells  and 
obtaining  a  water  supply.  There  is  nothing  that  dignifies  the  laborer  so  much 
as  holding  tangible  proofs  of  the  value  of  his  labor  in  the  shape  of  property  in 
one  or  another  form ...  To  be  a  capitalist  even  in  a  small  way  is  to  learn  to 
respect  capital.  This  was  recognized  by  the  head  of  the  little  community  at 
Kendal  Green,  and  he  has  encouraged  his  men  in  becoming  landholders. 


Three  two-family  “cottages”  were  built  in  1897  on  a  part  of  the  old  Warren  Farm  at  #17-29  Lexington 
Street  to  house  additional  organ  factory  employees. 
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In  a  white  apron  in  the  second  row,  second  from  the  right,  is  Carl  Fredrickson,  a  cabinetmaker.  Fredrickson, 
of  29  Lexington  Street,  left  Hook-Hastings  about  1910.  Mr.  Hastings  once  remarked,  “a  large  factory  like 
ours  must  comprise  almost  every  branch  of  mechanics . . .  workmen  in  wood,  in  metal,  in  leather,  knowledge 
of  music  and  acoustics,  architecture,  electricity,  pneumatics,  hydraulics  ...” 

The  men  appreciate  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  them  and  they  return  it  with 
a  loyalty  of  service  that  is  very  pleasant  to  see.  Every  man  feels  that  he  has  a 
friend  in  his  employer.  If  there  is  any  trouble  coming,  if  there  is  sickness  in 
the  family,  or  does  affliction  come  to  any  household,  the  one  to  whom  they 
all  turn  for  help,  for  sympathy,  for  comfort  is  the  head  of  the  concern.  He 
knows  personally  every  man  in  his  employ,  and  he  not  only  knows  him,  but 
he  knows  his  family  if  he  has  one;  he  knows  just  how  he  is  situated,  and  he  is 
always  ready  with  the  word  of  advice,  of  sympathy,  or  encouragement  or 
congratulation.  The  smallest  events  in  the  lives  of  the  men  about  him  are  of 
interest  to  him,  and,  no  matter  what  his  own  stress  may  be,  he  never  goes 
through  the  factory  without  stopping  to  speak  to  the  men,  and  showing  them 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  them  and  their  affairs. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  had  any  strikes,  Mr. 
Hastings  replied  that  he  never  had  had  the  least  word  of  difficulty  with  the 
men  in  his  employ.  “I  have,”  he  says,  “men  here  who  were  men  well  grown 
when  I  came  into  the  business  35  years  ago  and  I  have  young  men  who  have 
come  as  learners  during  the  last  year  and  from  any  one  of  them,  young  or  old 
or  middle-aged,  I  have  never  received  one  word  of  complaint  It  probably  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  know  that  I  mean  to  treat  them  justly  and  fairly. 

They  know  that  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  disadvantages  which  the  wage 
earner  labors  under,  and  that  I  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  things  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  those  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  Take  the  question  of 
wages.  If  I  see  a  man  is  deserving  of  advance,  I  give  it  to  him.  I  try  and  make 
him  see  that  I  care  for  his  interest”  And,  judging  from  the  perfect  frankness 
and  kindliness  which  characterize  the  relation  between  the  employer  and 
those  whom  he  employs  this  is  true  even  as  in  a  wider  sense  than  Mr. 
Hastings  claimed.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  of  content¬ 
ment  that  one  feels  in  the  shops  and  in  the  homes,  and  even  in  the  streets.  In 
a  smaller  way  it  is  like  the  Cheney  community  of  silk  workers  in  South 
Manchester,  Ct  The  same  idea  prevails,  the  same  patriarchal  relation 
between  the  head  of  the  concern  and  those  who  do  the  work  for  him.  It  is 
possible  that  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  class  of  men  who  are  employed;  a  fine 
kind  of  work  like  this,  with  all  the  refining  influences  which  it  must  extend  to 
those  who  engage  in  it,  cannot  have  a  rough  class  of  employees.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  one’s  occupation  does  stamp  the  worker,  and  nothing  could  be 
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more  directly  softening  than  the  work  on  the  fine  organs  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  surroundings.  It  must  call  into  life  all  that  is  best  about  a  person, 
and  make  him  finer  and  more  true  in  spite  of  himself. 

As  the  little  community  grew,  there  was  found  a  need  of  better  means  of 
social  intercourse.  Family  visiting  was  all  very  well,  but  family  visiting 
often  degenerated  into  gossip  and  mischief-making;  not  with  intent,  perhaps 
but  because  the  human  mind  must  find  vent  for  its  actions  and  so  seizes, 
naturally,  upon  that  which  is  the  most  easily  within  reach.  So  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  make  a  hall  and  clubhouse,  which  should  be  the  popular  place  of 
resort  This  was  built;  a  simple  little  wooden  structure  unpretending  in 
architecture,  but  conveniently  located  and  well  arranged  [“Hastings  Hall’ 
on  Viles  St,  Ed.].  Here  is  a  hall  for  entertainments  and  lectures,  a  reading 
room,  with  all  the  daily  papers,  many  of  the  weeklies,  the  leading  scientific 
journals  and  the  popular  magazines  of  the  day.  Connected  with  this  is  a 
small  library,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  time  grow  larger,  as  this  is  a  feature 
which  is  appreciated  by  the  women  of  the  community,  as  well  as  by  the  men. 
Beside  the  reading  room  and  hall  there  is  a  room  where  games  of  all  sorts  are 
played,  and  where  the  younger  men  pass  many  of  their  winter  evenings. 
There  is  a  club  connected  with  the  factory,  and  there  are  very  spirited 
debates  on  the  leading  public  questions.  Entertainments  are  frequently 
given  at  the  hall,  and  almost  weekly  lectures.  Very  near  the  hall  is  a  large 
playground  [comer  of  Brook  Rd.  and  Viles  St,  Ed.]  which  has  been  given  to 
the  young  people,  and  there  the  baseball  team  takes  its  daily  practice,  and 
the  children  find  a  common  gathering  ground. 

Another  aim  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  to  make  the  men  better  citizens  by 
imbuing  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  town  in  which  they  live  which  is  full  of 
revolutionary  traditions.  The  very  road  on  which  Mr.  Hastings’  house  is 
situated  and  along  which  many  of  the  men  live  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  the  old  “Lancaster  turnpike,”  known  later  as  the 
Concord  Road.  It  is  now  known  as  North  Avenue,  and  was  on  the  Indian 
Trail  leading  to  the  frontier,  and  was  at  first  kept  open  for  the  transportation 
of  cannon  and  supplies.  There  is  a  story  in  the  Town  that  it  was  along  this 
road  that  a  British  spy  was  sent  the  day  before  the  battles  of  Concord  and 
Lexington,  but  finding  the  whole  country  through  so  hot  with  patriotism  that 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  Just  at  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Hastings’ 
house  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thorndike  of  Boston,  which  was  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  days  the  home  of  a  celebrated  patriot.  Judge  Samuel  Phillips  Savage 


“Hastings  Hall”  on  Viles  Street,  about  1892.  This  clubhouse  with  reading  rooms -  built  in  1891, 
demolished  in  1944  —  was  the  site  of  lectures,  charades,  dances,  piano  concerts,  whists,  and 
throughout  each  year.  A  review  of  turn- of- the- century  newspapers  reveals  more  social  activity  in  this  hall 
than  in  the  Town  Hall  Although  built  for  employees,  the  hall  was  used  extensively  by  townspeople  generally. 
Adufi  are S  on  ihe  Sepsof  the  hall  and  children  in  the  right  foreground  The  view  is  toward dhe  west, 
with  the^  Viles  Fam -  at  the  comer  of  Conant  Road  and  Viles  Street  -  visible  on  the  horizon  to  the  right  of 

the  hall. 
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Over  250  persons  attended  the  1893  reunion  at  “the  old  North  School” 
and  signed  their  names  in  a  testimonial  book  to  Frank  Hastings  “the 
moving  spirit  in  the  occasion.  .  .  many  of  those  present  had  not  visited 
Weston  for  forty  years.  To  such  the  modem  Kendal  Green  with  its  organ 
factory,  its  pretty  cottages  and  its  handsome  mansions  was  quite  a 
revelation.  The  Cuttings  improved  the  occasion  to  have  a  family 
reunion.”  Oliver  Hastings  Wellington,  teacher  of  the  school  over  sixty 
years  previous,  attended  the  reunion. 


« 


“Miss  Annie”  —  Anna  Cutt< 
Weston  High  School  Class  of  1 
S.  Sears.  From  1872-1898  slfl 
school,  and  —  from  1 882  —  ‘I 
During  one  typical  year,  “MiJ 
attendance  36”.  “Order  prevai 
the  School  Committee  of  her  t< 
and  mind  .  .and  the  inspiraticl 
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m  —  was  valedictorian  of  the 
;  class  of  seven  included  Horace 

the  high  school,  intermediate 
ortheast  District  School  #4. 
d“54  total  scholars,  average 
leatness  enthroned  itself’  wrote 
“Her  peerless  qualities  of  heart 
Jiusiasm”  were  noted  as  well. 


I 


■ 

■ 


In  1899,  Anna  Cutter  Cobum  (1853-1950)  married  Francis  Henry 
Hastings.  She  was  46,  he  was  63.  Mrs.  Hastings  was  active  in  the 
Friendly  Society,  Women’s  Community  League,  Waltham  Hospital 
Aid  Society,  Weston  High  School  Alumni  Association,  First  Parish 
Church,  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts,  and  served  on  the  Gypsy 
Moth  Committee  appointed  by  the  Town!  “They  were  church  people, 
not  society  people’’  recalls  one  long-time  resident 


Participants  in  the  Walden  Pond  outing  may  have  been  students  or 
Sunday  School  students  —  of  “Miss  Annie”  Cobum. 
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Frank  Hastings’  carriage  about  1896. 


[479  North  Ave.,  Ed.] . . .  Lexington,  with  its  battle  memories,  is  but  three 
miles  away,  and  Concord  not  so  very  far  off;  so  in  a  way  these  men  have 
found  themselves  taken  up  out  of  a  city  where  they  had  no  special  interest 
and  set  down  in  the  very  heart  place  of  Massachusetts’  pre-revolutionary 
history.  Already  the  men,  being  good  Americans,  well-versed  in  the 
historical  traditions  of  their  country,  have  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
their  adopted  town,  and  begin  to  feel  an  individual  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Lectures  on  local  history  are  well  patronized  by  them,  and  the  story  of  the 
struggle  of  their  own  country  to  become  a  country  is  more  vividly  real  than 
ever  it  was  before.  All  this  will  make  better  citizenship,  and  the  children  who 
are  coming  up  in  this  atmosphere  will  be  better  men  and  women  for  the 
influences  which  are  surrounding  them. 

To  some  of  the  men  this  life  comes  as  a  relief  from  temptation;  the  young 
men  in  particular  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  snares  that  are  set  at  every  corner 
in  the  city.  They  come  to  feel  that  intemperance  and  vice  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  life  about  them,  and  having  always  this  example  of  rectitude  before 
their  eyes,  they  are  led  in  better  ways  than  they  could  be  were  they  lost  and 
swallowed  up  out  of  sight  in  the  crowded  city  life.  The  women  too,  get  a 
better  chance  of  life.  They  have  their  own  club,  and  to  this  belong  the  school 
teacher,  a  young  woman  who  more  than  any  other  except  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  exercises  a  moral  influence  in  the  community,  and  the  lady 
members  of  Mr.  Hastings’  family.  The  same  feeling  of  helpfulness  and 
kindliness  permeates  this  club  that  is  felt  in  the  other,  and  they  help  make  the 
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social  side  of  life  in  the  little  community.  As  one  may  easily  see,  it  is  a 
community  in  which  every  one  has  a  share  and  does  a  portion  of  the  work  of 
help.  Nothing  quite  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  an  experiment,  taking  these  people  away  from  town  and  setting  them 
down  to  make  an  individual  community  for  themselves,  but  it  has  been  an 
experiment  which  has  proven  its  own  wisdom  by  becoming  an  assured 
success.  Whether  another  man  could  successfully  undertake  it  is  an  open 
question,  but  there  certainly  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  and  make 
the  same  success  of  it  as  Mr.  Hastings  has  made  at  lovely  Kendal  Green.” 

Apparently  many  of  the  organ  factory  workers  were  skilled  immigrants  who  had 
received  previous  specialized  training.  Several  were  Scandinavians,  and  a  number  were 
Methodists.  Hastings  Hall  was  used  a  good  deal  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  about 
1890  Mrs.  George  F.  Harrington  gave  the  church  an  organ  “from  Mr.  Hastings’ 
factory”^  Also  in  1890  Daniel  Lamson  wrote  in  his  history  of  Weston  that  Frank 
Hastings’  “.  .  .  relations  with  eminent  European  builders,  the  employment  of  experts 
trained  in  their  factories,  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  American  workmen,  and  his 
constant  endeavor  to  advance  the  standard  of  his  work  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  and 
hold  the  highest  place  in  his  craft  The  work  of  the  house  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  has  a  worldwide  reputation.” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


DAILY  LIFE  IN  WESTON  IN  THE  1890’s 

The  pages  of  the  Waltham  Daily  Free  Press  reveal  glimpses  of  daily  life  in  Weston 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  moving  the  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  factory  to  the 
Town: 

“May  31,  1889:  Last  night  the  house  of  F.  H.  Hastings  at  Kendal  Green  was  entered 
by  burglars  who  pretty  thoroughly  ransacked  the  house  and  took  away  silver  spoons, 
knives  and  forks  to  the  amount  of  $200.  The  house  of  Mr.  Hastings’  coachman  was  also 
entered  but  nothing  of  value  secured.  The  same  person  or  persons  who  entered  the  store 
and  post  office  took  about  $2  in  coppers.  .  .  .  June  6,  1890:  The  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Society  connected  with  the  First  Parish  Church  met  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Hastings  at  Kendal 
Green,  Thursday  evening.  The  ladies  did  the  usual  work  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening  the  gentlemen  put  in  appearance  and  a  dance  was  indulged  in  at  Hastings  Hall. 
.  .  .  October  19,  1894:  The  Methodist  Society  held  a  fair  in  Hastings  Hall,  Kendal 
Green,  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening.  No  notice  of  it  was  posted  in  Weston 
Centre.  If  the  Society  would  post  all  of  its  notices  there,  its  gatherings  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  even  more  largely  attended. . . .  October  26, 1 894:  Warren  Hastings,  President 
of  the  Hastings  Organ  Company,  started  Sunday  night  for  Bermuda  where  he  will 
remain  some  time. . . .  November  9, 1894:  The  people  of  Weston  were  surprised  at  the 
unexpected  snowfall  on  Monday.  Trains  were  quite  seriously  delayed  on  Tuesday.  The 
train  for  Troy  due  at  Kendal  Green  at  7. 1 2  did  not  arrive  until  about  half  past  eight  The 
employees  of  the  organ  factory  that  came  on  this  train  from  Boston  and  Waltham  were 
there  much  delayed  in  reaching  their  work. . . .  March  10, 1899:  The  private  dancing 
party  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Russell  and  Miss  Anna  Cobum  on  Friday  evening  in 
Hastings  Hall  was  well  attended  and  a  great  social  success.  Arthur  Gilson  of  the 
Hastings  factory  expectes  to  ride  a  Columbia  chainless  bicycle  this  year.  It  will  be  the 
first  chainless  machine  owned  in  this  vicinity:  Carpenters  are  constantly  am ving  to 
work  on  the  building  of  ‘ ‘ Drabbington  Lodge’ ’  [  now  ‘ ‘  The  W estonian  ,135  North  Ave. 
Ed.].  George  Warren  Brodrick,  the  new  proprietor  of  the  grocery  store,  is  surprising 
everybody  by  his  display  of  goods. . . .  March  31,1 899:  Today  was  the  first  use  of  a  ire 

hydrant  on  a  house  fire. . . .  April  21, 1899:  Wednesday  was  a  quiet  holiday  in  Weston. 
Very  many  bicyclists  from  surrounding  towns  passed  through  here  during  the  ay. 
concert  by  the  Wayland  military  band  will  be  given  in  the  Weston 
nesday  evening.  (The  band  is  making  much  improvement).  Mrs.  A.  ri.  jib  ey  g 
very  pretty  reception  to  Miss  Anna  Cobum  on  Saturday.  The  farmers  in  this  vicini  y 
disposing  of  their  hogs,  as  it  is  hard  to  get  swill  enough  to  feed  them  since  e  ne w 
went  into  effect  in  Boston  [requiring  the  burning  of  swill] .  .  .  .  April  , 
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Selectmen  have  posted  notices  like  those  posted  in  1893  prohibiting  the  riding  of 
bicycles  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  Town.  Several  violators  of  the  law  have  been  warned 
orally  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  .  .  .  May  4,  1899:  The  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Henry  A.  Upham  Lodge  #52,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
was  marked  by  a  supper.  Francis  Hastings’  grounds  are  unusually  beautiful  this  season, 
shrubs  and  roses  having  recently  been  set  out  Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hastings  from  their  wedding  tour,  they  will  be  “at  home”  to  friends  on  Tuesdays  after 
June  1 .  Miss  Edith  Cobum  will  reside  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  and  the  old  Cobum 
homestead  then  vacated  by  the  family  will  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  foreman  and  the 
help.  Mrs.  Gilson  whose  husband  is  employed  in  the  organ  factory  is  riding  a  new 
Columbia  chainless  bicycle.  This  is  the  second  Columbia  chainless  machine  in  the 
family.  Miss  Florence  J acobsen  is  riding  a  new  bicycle.  She  is  an  easy  skater  and  bids  to 
be  an  unusually  graceful  rider  of  the  wheel. . . .  March  12,1 899:  An  organ  was  shipped 
Monday  to  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania  A  very  large  organ,  the  largest  built  in  several 
years  at  the  Hastings  factory  is  being  constructed  for  a  Catholic  cathedral  in  New 
Jersey.  Charles  Spear  is  riding  a  new  Waltham  Comet  bicycle.  The  Weston  Acquaduct 
Company  is  introducing  water  service  into  many  Weston  houses  this  year  and  the  use  of 
water  furnished  by  the  Company  probably  will  become  universal  before  long.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  the  authorities  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  have  the  streets  patrolled  by  a  salaried  police  officer.  This  action  has  been  taken  on 
account  of  cyclists  riding  on  the  sidewalks.  Notices  have  been  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  warning  riders  of  this  practice.  .  .  .  May  19,  1899:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Hastings  returned  Monday  noon  from  their  bridal  trip  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  New  York.  Many  of  their  friends  were  at  the  station  to  greet  them  upon 
their  homecoming.  Wednesday  afternoon  there  passed  Kendal  Green  Station  a  regular 
freight  train  consisting  of  65  cars  drawn  by  two  locomotives.  Until  that  time  the  longest 
train  noticed  by  Station  Agent  Trask  consisted  of  56  cars  besides  the  mode  of  power. 
An  organ  was  shipped  Monday  from  the  Hastings  factory  for  Sandwich,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  .  .  .  May  26,  1899:  Men  employed  at  the  Hastings  organ  factory  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  road  race  to  be  given  by  the  good  riders  of  Weston  and  Kendal  Green.  An 
organ  was  shipped  Saturday  for  Woods ville,  New  Hampshire  and  another  one  Wed¬ 
nesday  for  Middleborough,  KY _ June  2,1899:  Mrs.  Andrew  Olsen,  whose  husband 

is  a  skilled  workman  in  the  case  department  of  the  organ  factory,  started  Wednesday 
afternoon  accompanied  by  three  children,  for  her  old  home  in  Sweden  where  she  will 
spend  a  year.  She  left  Boston  on  the  steamer  “New  England”  and  was  bidden  farewell 
by  quite  a  party  of  friends  among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  strangers  were  here  Memorial  Day  to  engage  board  at  Drabbington  Lodge ...” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


Anna  Cobum  Hastings  died  in  1950  at  the  age  of  97.  This  picture  was  taken  in  her  driveway  at  190  North 
Avenue.  Her  niece,  Anna  Hall,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Hastings  since  1916,  continued  to  reside  in  the 
house  until  Miss  Hall’s  death  in  1978  at  the  age  of  101. 
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Looking  southward  toward  the  Cobum  bam,  across  Church  Street  from  the  house  in  which  Arthur  L.  and 
“Miss  Annie”  Cobum  were  raised.  The  photo  probably  was  taken  in  1896. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  SPEAKER  SUPERB 

Before  I  report  on  the  superb  speaker  the  Weston  Historical  Society  presented  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  3,  1983,  allow  me  just  a  small  editorial 
comment  The  public  in  Weston  and  surrounding  towns  is  missing  a  great  deal  when 
they  think  that  the  programs  of  the  Society  are  earmarked  for  its  members  only.  In 
recent  years,  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  much  through  the  merit  of  its  president 
Steve  Riley,  invited  speakers  who  would  draw  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  listeners 
even  at  high  entrance  fees  and  the  Society  offers  free  admission.  Among  them  were  such 
luminaries  as  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  Andrew  Oliver,  Max  Hall,  Robert  Taylor  — 
no,  not  the  late  movie  star,  but  the  director  of  the  Adams  Papers. 

The  last  one  —  so  far  —  in  this  series  of  extraordinarily  superb  lecturers  was  Paul  C. 
Nagel,  author,  historian  and  educator,  director  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  and 
president-elect  of  the  prestigious  Southern  Historical  Association.  His  latest  book, 
Descent  from  Glory:  Four  Generations  of  the  John  Adams  Family  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1983)  was  the  February  selection  of  the  Book- of- the- Month  Club. 

He  is  now  working  on  another  book,  dealing  with  the  Adams  women.  His  lecture 
gave  us  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  life  of  one  of  them,  Louisa,  the  wife  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  High  school  students  and  Regis  students,  plus  the  public  at  large, 
missed  out  on  a  “scoop”  to  hear  parts  of  a  book  that  is  forthcoming. 

The  subject  of  the  talk,  Louisa,  was  a  fascinating  and  complex  woman.  Of  course 
you  know  and  I  know  that  even  the  most  fascinating  subject  can  be  “killed”  by  a  boring 
speaker.  It  is  that  fortuitous  combination  of  interesting  topic  AND  dynamic  speaker, 
who  bring  the  subject  alive.  When  you  add  to  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  lecturer  to  the 
psychological  undercurrents  in  the  life  of  his/her  hero  or  heroine,  the  result  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  treat  for  all  listeners.  That  was  the  case  with  Paul  Nagel’s  presentation  ot  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams.” 

The  title  might  have  referred  to  the  adventurous  trek  of  Louisa  and  her  young  son, 
Charles  Francis,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  from  St  Petersburg  to  Pans.  It  was 
in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  her  husband,  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  left  his  post  as  Minister 
to  the  court  of  the  Czarina  of  all  the  Russians  to  attend  the  peace  talks  at  G hent,  that 
ended  the  war  of  1 8 1 2.  The  treaty  was  finalized  by  December  of  1 8 1 4,  and  Adams  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  court  of  St  James’s.  (Parenthetically:  Andrew  Jackson 
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battled  in  vain  at  New  Orleans  in  J anuary  of  1 8 1 5 ,  unless  of  course  we  remember  that 
his  military  victories  catapulted  him  into  the  political  arena). 

The  London  years  were  some  of  the  happiest  of  Louisa’s  marital  life.  The  pressures 
of  her  husband’s  job  were  relatively  lesser,  and  so  were  the  political  intrigues.  Soon, 
however,  she  was  back  in  the  United  States,  as  her  husband  rose  to  the  position  of 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  State  and  eventually  to  the  highest  office  of  the  land  as  the  sixth 
president.  She  spent  “four  miserable  years”  in  the  White  House. 

The  marriage  had  its  ups  and  downs,  to  put  it  mildly.  Louisa,  a  romantic,  could  not 
always  reach  her  stern  husband.  It  was  after  the  presidency  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
mellowed,  and  the  later  years  of  the  marriage  saw  a  more  harmonious  understanding 
between  the  pair. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  that  for  a  mother  to  lose  her  son,  and  Louisa  lost  two. 
Charles  Francis  remained,  and  mother  and  son  were  close  throughout  her  life,  as  two 
understanding  friends.  It  was  this  son  who  comprehended  Louisa’s  soul  better  than  her 
husband.  In  N agel’ s  words:  “Charles  saw . . .  that  his  mother  had  achieved  a  tranquility, 
a  serenity  which  The  philosophy  of  my  father  did  not  attain.’  Where  John  Quincy  had 
fought  anxiously  to  ‘  live  to  the  last,’  Charles  looked  at  the  gentle  Louisa  Catherine,  now 
nearly  helpless  as  an  invalid,  and  gained  a  new  admiration.  ‘The  cheerfulness  of  her 
unassuming  Christianity’  left  him  deeply  stirred.” 

In  an  amazing  manner,  the  speaker  made  Louisa  come  alive.  In  a  one-hour  lecture, 
he  conveyed  countless  details  about  his  subject,  yet  never  allowed  his  listeners  to  lose 
sight  of  her  changing  relations  with  her  husband  or  the  historical  background  of  the 
times.  Louisa  in  juxtaposition  with  her  mother-in-law  Abigail  Adams  were  potentially 
an  explosive  duette,  and  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  two  women  and  their  interactions  was 
well  conceived. 

We  can  not  guarantee  that  the  next  speaker  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  will  be 
of  as  high  caliber  as  the  ones  in  the  last  few  years;  however,  with  the  track  record  as  this, 
chances  are  good  that  the  Society  will  again  invite  a  winner. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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This  photograph  of  Horace  Scudder  Sears  probably  was  taken  a  few  years  prior  to  his  penning  of  the  letter 
below.  Bom  in  Wayland  where  his  father,  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  was  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
Horace  moved  to  Weston  with  his  family  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  graduated  from  Weston  High  School  in  a  class 
of  seven  students  in  1871.  His  father  died  five  years  after  his  graduation. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HOME  —  1883 

Horace  S.  Sears  (1855-1923)  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  good  friend  Andrew  Fiske  ( 1854-1930),  a  Boston  attorney  who 
was  traveling  in  Europe  with  his  family.  Sears,  the  bookkeeper  of  a  textile  firm  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  N.  Boynton  Company,  was  living  with  his  widowed  mother, 
Ellen  Bacon  Sears,  in  the  house  which  now  is  located  at  338  Boston  Post  Road.  In 
1883,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  house  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
As  the  letter  indicates,  Sears  already  had  begun  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  the  affairs  of  Weston.  He  had  served  a  three-year  term  on  the  School  Committee 


and,  for  one  year,  as  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Fiske  lived  in  Boston  in  the 
winter,  in  Weston  during  the  spring  and  fall,  and  at  Cataumet  in  the  summer.  “His 
house  on  Concord  Road  stood  well  back  from  the  street  and  his  driveway  started  off 
with  a  series  of  sharp  curves  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the 
family  baseball  field.  The  Harold  Willis,  Jr.  house  today  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  building  [39  Concord  Road ]”  wrote  Fiske’s  great-nephew,  Brent  Dickson. 
Fiske  later  was  to  be  a  Registrar  of  Voters  in  Weston  from  1890-1925,  Town 
Moderator  in  1926-28,  and  Registrar  of  Voters  again  in  1928  and  1929.  Fiske  was  a 
Democrat.  The  footnotes — which  follow  the  letter  so  as  not  in  interrupt  the  text — were 
prepared  by  the  Editor  with  assistance  from  Brent  Dickson. 

*  *  * 

Boston  —  November  13,  1883 

Tuesday 

My  Dear  Andrew: 

Of  course  you  know  the  result.  It’s  nothing  to  brag  of.  All  is  we  are  saved  the 
mortification  and  disgrace  of  another  year  of  Butlerism,  but  the  humiliating  fact  remains 
that  150,000  men  in  Massachusetts  voted  for  such  a  reckless  unprincipled  demagogue.1 
Weston  threw  1 85  Robinson  and  42  Butler  against  1 70  to  36  last  year  —  an  absolute  gain 
but  a  relative  loss.  When  the  two  Mayberry  brothers  marched  up  to  the  polls  and  voted  for 
Butler  I  admit  I  felt  sick. 2 1  sympathized  with  Gen.  Paine  when  he  said  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  man  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  knave  to  vote  for  Butler.3  You  have  no  idea  how  high  the 
excitement  has  run  here.  The  papers  have  been  full  of  it  and  in  the  street,  at  the  stores  and  in 
the  [railroad]  cars  the  conversation  has  been  Butler  vs.  anti-Bulter.4 1  attended  two  noon¬ 
day  meetings  (Republican)  in  Fanueil  Hall.  They  were  rousers.  Excellent  speaking  and 
much  enthusiasm.  Just  look  at  the  size  of  the  vote  to  see  how  the  whole  state  was  aroused  as 
never  before. 

As  for  ourselves  our  ante-election  meeting  of  the  Reform  Club  was  not  a  great  success. 
We  just  succeeded  in  getting  a  quorum  (11)  and  talked  for  about  two  hours  &  then  went 
home.  I  struggled  manfully  but  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  club  to  declare  against  Ames  & 
then  against  our  candidate  for  councillor  —  a  man  named  Bennett  of  Lowell  who  is  a  fair 
sample  of  a  machine  political  wirepuller  who  virtually  bought  his  nomination  and  tried  to 
buy  his  election  but  I  am  happy  to  say  was  defeated  by  a  good  gentlemanly  democrat  The 
fact  is  you  and  Oliver  Robbins  and  myself  constitute  the  true  independent  party  of  Weston 
with  occasional  help  from  Mr.  Gale,  Will  Cobum  &  a  few  others  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place  but  whose  judgments  are  somewhat  swayed  by  party  ties.5  It  is  rather  uphill 
work  attempting  to  do  anything  while  you  are  absent  but  I  will  try  to  keep  the  pot  boiling 
until  you  return  when  you  must  do  double  duty.  Gen.  Paine  scratched  Ames  —  so  did 
Oliver  and  I  —  yet  he  got  one  more  vote  than  Robinson!  Our  work  didn’t  show  at  all.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  White  &  I  were  delegates  to  the  state  convention  in  Music  Hall.  I  faithfully 
worked  with  the  independents  —  distributed  ballots  —  &  voted  for  Chas.  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.  for  Governor  &  Codman  for  Lieut.  Governor.6  But  we  only  held  what  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  in  his  new  lecture  “the  saving  framer  of  the  remnant!”  &  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  that  Robinson  was  the  very  best  nomination  which  could  have 
been  made.  He  has  made  an  exceptionally  able  canvass,  making  two  &  three  speeches  a 
day  which  were  strong  sensible  manly  arguments  &  containing  a  wonderful  amount  of  fresh 
matter  every  day.  People  say  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Lincoln  stumped  Illinois 
against  Douglas.  He  surprised  everyone  —  even  his  best  friends  —  by  his  vigor  &  ability.  I 
hope  for  a  strong  administration  this  winter. 

But  enough  of  politics.  It  is  all  but  a  weak  rehash  of  what  is  an  old  story  to  you  by  this  time 
—  or  will  be  by  the  time  you  receive  this.  I  hope  you  are  pleasantly  settled  —  wherever  you 
are.  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some  little  time  —  the  last  news  being  that  you  were  all 
half-sick  with  colds  at  Berlin  I  think.  I  should  not  suppose  the  climate  in  Germany  would  be 
much  of  an  improvement  on  that  of  N.E.  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  We  have  had  a 
pleasant  summer  with  the  exception  of  the  worst  drought  we  have  had  for  years  during  July, 
August  &  September.  Although  we  had  copious  rains  in  October,  our  well  is  about  dry  even 
now  &  I  don’t  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  Mrs.  Robbins’  trough  where  we 
watered  our  horse  &  cows.  Her  well  fortunately  withstood  the  drought.7 
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At  the  time  of  this  letter,  Robert  Winsor  ( 1859-1930),  left,  had  just  moved  to  Weston  and  met  Horace  Sears. 
He  was  to  become  one  of  Sears’  closest  friends.  Winsor,  whose  sister  later  founded  the  Winsor  School, 
eventually  became  wealthy  and  purchased  a  large  farm  on  Meadowbrook  Road,  converting  its  bam  into  the 
clubhouse  of  the  Weston  Golf  Club.  William  H.  Cobum  ( 1 857-1909),  right,  was  a  boyhood  friend  of  Horace 
who  graduated  from  Weston  High  School  two  years  following  Sears.  Cobum,  who  worked  in  Boston  at  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  remained  a  close  friend  of  Sears  until  Cobum’s  death  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  51. 


We  have  three  new  houses  nearly  completed.  Fred.  Fuller’s,  which  is  really  a  double 
house  —  opposite  the  Baptist  parsonnage,  Geo.  Perry’s  —  quite  a  handsome  & 
commodious  house  opposite  the  old  Derby  house  &  a  Mr.  Winsor’s  of  Winchester  — just 
this  side  of  the  Beal’s  on  a  knoll  in  the  Davis  pasture.8  Fred.  I  do  not*  consider  a  great 
acquisition.  He  is  over-bearing  —  aggressive  &  narrow  —  just  the  style  of  man  that  sets 
people  by  the  ears  &  creates  antagonism.  He  has  been  a  most  intolerant  Butler  man.  Geo. 
Perry  was  married  about  a  month  ago  to  a  very  pleasing  girl  who  comes  from  Jamaica 
Plain.  They  are  to  board  in  Boston  this  winter  &  will  not  move  into  their  new  house  until 
next  spring.  Mr.  Winsor  is  a  great  gain.  He  is  a  young  fellow  about  my  age  who  is  in  Kidder 
Peabody  &  Co.’s  employ  &  whose  connections  are  of  the  very  best  (His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.).  He  has  not  much  money  I  judge  &  has  built  a  little  box  of  a 
house  but  that  makes  no  difference.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him  &  I  am  rejoiced  that  he  came 
to  Weston,  being  attracted  there  thro’  Mr.  Russell  who  is  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  Winsor 
was  married  about  two  weeks  ago  to  a  very  charming  girl  &  only  came  to  his  new  house  last 
week.  He  could  not  find  a  lot  upon  which  to  build  at  any  reasonable  price  &  we  were  so 
anxious  to  secure  him  that  Mother  bought  all  the  Davis  pasture  containing  about  20  acres 
next  to  our  land  &  sold  him  a  lot  there.  Now  I  am  running  a  road  up  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
&  while  I  do  not  intend  to  run  opposition  to  Col.  Lamson  yet,  I  shall  open  up  some  very 
desirable  lots  &  hope  in  time  to  build  up  a  pleasant  neighborhood  there.9 

The  unfortunate  Central  remains  in  a  quiescent  state.  It  has  just  been  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  Central  Massachusetts.10  There  have  been  more  rumours  that  it  was 
to  open  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  but  I  have  placed  no  credence  in  any  of  them.  If 
it  opened  this  fall  it  must  inevitably  lose  money  I  think,  but  I  look  to  see  it  opened  early 
in  the  spring  &  pushed  thro  to  Northampton  without  much  further  delay.  After  sinking 
$5  000  000  those  who  now  take  hold  of  it  ought  to  make  it  pay.  Poor  old  road.  It  will 
seem  real  pleasant  &  sociable  to  have  it  resume  its  jolting  and  whisking  round  curves. 

I  made  a  flying  trip  to  N.Y.  &  Phila.  recently,  was  only  gone  a  day  &  a  half.  I  wanted 
to  call  upon  Gorham  but  did  not  have  time.  Mrs.  David  Bacon  &  Edw.  (who  has  just 
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entered  Harvard)  spent  a  Sunday  with  us  two  weeks  ago  &  we  rather  hope  Bessie  will 
give  us  a  few  days  soon.  I  wish  you  &  Mrs.  Fiske  could  be  at  Weston  then. 

Mr.  Russell  wears  as  well  as  ever.  He  varies  a  good  deal  in  his  preaching  but  has  given 
us  some  brilliant  sermons  &  is  just  as  nice  outside  the  pulpit  as  can  be.  The  Literary 
Club  has  been  resumed  &  he  conducts  it  with  much  skill  &  tact.  Our  subject  for  this 
winter  is  the  origin  &  development  of  the  English  novel  &  we  have  already  had  some 
very  interesting  papers.  Mr.  Gale’s,  being  easily  the  best.11 

But  I  have  wearied  you  enough  for  one  day  I  am  sure.  It  seems  a  long  time  since  you 
left  us.  I  don’t  like  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  much  longer  time  probably  before  you  return. 
We  missed  you  both  at  our  fair  this  year — which  by  the  way  was  remarkably  successful 
netting  above  expenses  $600  —  and  in  many  ways  I  should  really  rather  have  you  here 
than  not! 12  If  in  a  lucid  interval  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  write  me  &  let  me  know 
how  it  is  with  you  all.  Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Fiske  —  &  believe  me 

Yours  cordially, 

Horace  S.  Sears 

P.S.  Gen.  Marshall  has  bought  Mrs.  Hobbs  old  place  &  will  remodel  it  &  settle  down 
there  next  summer  when  he  will  give  up  his  work  at  Hampton  owing  to  failing  eye 
sight.  Henry  Milton  has  hired  a  house  at  Waltham  &  will  remove  there  this  week. 
He  says  he  intends  to  build  some  time  before  very  long  &  then  he  may  come  back 
to  Weston.  I  have  dined  with  the  Reform  Club  once  this  fall  &  intend  to  go  when  I 
can.  We  had  Lyman  up  to  lecture  in  our  course  this  fall.  He  spent  the  night  with 
your  brother.13 

H.S.S. 

NOTES 

1 .  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  ( 1 8 1 8-93)  of  Lowell,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1 882-83,  had  just  lost 
his  bid  for  re-election.  Butler,  formerly  a  Republican,  had  been  elected  governor  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  and  Greenback  parties.  With  this  defeat,  Butler  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
Massachusetts  politics,  although  in  1 884  he  became  the  presidential  nominee  of  the  Greenback  and 
Antimonopoly  parties! 

2.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  “Australian”  or  secret  ballot  system  was  signed  into  law  by 
Massachusetts  Governor  Oliver  Ames.  Thus  at  the  time  of  Sears’  letter  voting  was  done  orally.  Voters 
moved  in  a  line  toward  a  table  of  local  election  officials  at  which  the  voter  “declared”  for  whom  he  was 
voting.  As  this  letter  indicates,  only  men  were  permitted  to  vote  for  Governor  in  Massachusetts, 
although  in  1881  —  two  years  before  this  letter  was  written  —  women  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
granted  the  right  to  vote  for  school  committee  only!  It  is  not  certain  who  were  “the  Mayberry  brothers”. 
Lamson’s  History  of  Weston  refers  to  a  Dr.  Mayberry  who  practiced  in  Weston  from  1878-1885,  then 
left  for  Weymouth.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Jackson  succeeded  Dr.  Mayberry. 

3.  General  Charles  J.  Paine  (1833-1916)  of  Highland  Street  achieved  great  wealth  in  railroads  and 
finance,  and  was  the  owner  of  two  defenders  of  the  America’s  Cup  and  a  member  of  the  syndicate  which 
owned  a  third  yacht  that  was  a  successful  cup  defender.  Paine  was  described  by  the  Boston  Herald  as 
“the  modem  day  discoverer  of  Weston”  due  to  his  extensive  landholdings  obtained  in  Weston  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War.  He  was  the  father  of  Sumner  and  John  Paine,  medal  winners  in  the  1 896  Olympics 
described  in  the  January  1982  Bulletin.  General  Paine  served  for  a  time  under  General  Butler  during 
the  Civil  War! 

4.  Republican  George  D.  Robinson  of  Chicopee  beat  Butler  by  10,000  votes.  Butler’s  positive  nature  and 
belligerent  disposition  which  aroused  animosity,  caused  the  public  to  develop  a  love-hate  relationship 
with  this  politician.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  1850’s  regarding  a  speech  in  Lowell,  described  “Ben 
Butler . . .  this  notorious  demagogue  and  political  scoundrel,  having  swilled  three  or  four  extra  glasses  of 
liquor,  spread  himself  at  whole  length  in  the  City  Hall  last  night ...  the  only  wonder  is  that  a  character  so 
groveling  and  obscene,  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted  into  decent  society  anywhere  out  of  the  pale  of 
prostitutes.”  Butler  sued  for  slander  but  lost  when  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  of  Concord  ruled  that  he 
could  not  determine  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  which  “Ben  Butler”  the  newspaper  reporter  had  in 
mind!  A  believer  in  the  political  dictum  “don’t  get  mad,  get  even,”  Butler  later  blocked  Judge  Hoar’s 
nomination  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  during  the  Grant  administration!  In  1860,  Butler  voted  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  for  Jefferson  Davis  as  President.  Reversing  his  position,  Butler  later  walked 
out  of  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Charleston  because  “the  African  Slave  Law  is  approvingly 
advocated.”  Then,  in  a  second  shift  in  1 86 1 ,  Butler  argued  that  “slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  are  contrabands  of  war . . .  therefore  use  them  [put  them  to  work].”  Ever  the 
opportunist,  Butler,  in  an  1 866  convention  of  anti-Johnson  soldiers,  switched  again  advocating  hanging 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee!  During  much  of  the  Civil  War,  no  man  in  America  except  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  gathered  more  newspaper  headlines  than  the  colorful  General  Benjamin  Franklin 
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Butler  of  Massachusetts  —  who  hoped  for  the  presidential  nomination  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  1 864. 
Butler’s  high-handed,  yet  effective,  military  governorship  of  New  Orleans  in  1862  was  the  most 
controversial  phase  of  his  career.  He  ordered  hung  a  man  who  hauled  down  a  U.S.  flag  .  .  .  seized 
$800,000  in  gold  bullion  belonging  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  which  had  been  placed  for  safekeeping  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  consul,  then  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Government  only  a  portion  of  the  bullion  until 
the  shortage  became  an  issue  in  the  national  press  . . .  ignored  the  U.S.  Government  by  collecting  and 
expending  tax  monies . . .  issued  an  official  order  stating  “When  any  female  shall  by  word,  or  gesture,  or 
movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded 
and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  town  plying  her  avocation”  . . .  allegedly  stole  silver 
spoons  from  the  house  in  which  he  was  staying!  After  the  War,  Butler  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts  in  every  year  except  two  from  1866  to  1879.  In  1871  he  lost  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor,  but  was  elected  Governor  as  a  Democrat  in  1882!  During  his 
term  as  Governor  —  to  which  Horace  Sears’  letter  alludes  —  Butler  advocated  better  civil  service  laws; 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  women  to  vote;  radical  labor  legislation;  and  improving  conditions 
at  the  Tewksbury  Alms  House  —  making  charges  which  never  were  proven. 

Oliver  Robbins  of  Wellesley  Street  served  Weston  as  a  selectman,  library  trustee,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health  between  1 874  and  1890.  Justin  E.  Gale,  a  Democrat,  was  a  Registrar  of  Voters,  the 
Principal  of  Weston  High  School  from  1 89 1  to  1 895,  then  went  into  the  textile  business.  From  1 903  to 
1 9 1 7  he  served  as  a  Library  Trustee.  William  H.  Cobum  of  1 1 9  Church  Street  graduated  from  Weston 
High  School  in  1873,  and  was  the  father  of  Phil  Cobum. 

“Deacon”  Henry  J.  White  of  Maple  Road  was  Weston’s  representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1883, a 
selectman  from  1881  to  1889,  Town  Treasurer  from  1890  to  1913,  a  member  of  the  Burial  Ground 
Committee  from  1879  to  1887,  and  a  Weston  Assessor  from  1882  to  1889.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  “Codman”  might  be  Robert  or  James 
Codman,  both  of  Boston  and  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Chandler  Robbins’  house  —  later  “the  Endicott  House”  —  was  demolished  in  1967  when  the 
First  Parish  Church  built  its  addition  and  parking  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  Post  Road.  Thus, 
Sarah  Robbins  was  the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  Sears  family  to  the  westward. 

Fred  Fuller  lived  in  the  house  which  now  is  numbered  676  Boston  Post  Road;  George  Perry  lived  at 
223  Boston  Post  Road;  and  Robert  Winsor  at  309  Boston  Post  Road.  Until  1927  the  road  was  called 


“Central  Avenue.” 

Robert  Winsor’s  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  DD  ( 1794-1843)  was  co-pastor  with  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Boston.  Later  Ware  became  a  well-known 
professor  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  president  of  the  Cambridge  Anti-Slavery  Society.  After 
Ware’s  death,  Chandler  Robbins  edited  Ware’s  papers  for  publication.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell  had 
served  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Weston  for  exactly  a  year  when  this  letter  was  written.  Sears  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  Rev.  Russell  to  Weston.  Russell  served  as  minister  from  1882-1916,  as  a 
Library  Trustee  from  1884-1887  and  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  from  1889-1897.  Colonel 
Daniel  S  Lamson  lived  in  the  center  of  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  Post  Road,  in  a  house  which 
was  demolished  when  Town  House  Road  was  built.  It  was  located  adjacent  to* the  present  Weston 
Pharmacy.  The  phrase  “I  do  not  intend  to  run  opposition  to  Colonel  Lamson  yet”  probably  means  that 
Sears  had  a  long-range  plan  to  purchase  land  and  build  homes  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  First  Parish 
Church,  but  was  not  yet  ready  to  move  forward. 

Even  today  the  tracks  of  the  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad  run  close  to  Weston  Center,  crossing 
Church  Street,  Old  Road  —  there  was  no  Church  Street  overpass  at  the  time  of  this  letter  —  Conant 
Road  Concord  Road,  etc.  Affectionately  known  as  the  “Boston  to  Nowhere”  line,  the  tracks  were 
extended  to  Hudson  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  to  Northampton  in  1 887.  For  toe  years 
during  the  1 890’s,  two  important  trains  ran  through  Weston  daily  on  these  tracks,  one  from  Boston  to 
Harrisburg  and  the  other  from  Boston  to  Washington  D.C.  Ttaltae  offeredlhree  “ 
trains  to  Boston  irreverently  known  to  the  local  populace  as  the  Worker  (7.03  a.m.),  the  Clerker 

The  LheTaryolt^was^the  fore  runnel  ofdte  First  Parish  Friendly  Soeiety.  The  Friendly  Society  was 
organized  —  with  Horace  Sears  as  its  first  President  —  in  the  parlor  of  his  mother  s  home  on  January 

12  1885 

“Our  Fair”  refers  to  the  annual  fair  of  the  First  Parish  Church.  .  .  „  c 

General  James  F.  B  Marshall  was  the  Treasurer  of  Hampton  Institute  in 

,  ,,  x/forchaH’c  accictant  and  secretary  to  the  founder,  General  Armstrong,  in  1879-1  ooU.  Mrs- 

Hobbs  old place”  is  87  NoS,Avenue  Ma  “hall's  aunt,  Abigail  Kendal  Hobbs,  was  the  daughter  of 

c  i  itTAnHnl  DD  the  Minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church  from  1 783  until  his  death  in  1 8 14. 

IUssssse 

l  *e  Sd  Club.  Lyman’s  father,  Theodore,  served  as  Mayor  of  Boston. 

ot  Donald  G.  Kennedy  and  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III 
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“This  little  story  is  in  connection  with  the  old  church  which  was  taken  down  just  before  the  present  one  was 
built .  .  /’  The  1840  First  Parish  in  Weston,  looking  northeast.  Church  Street  is  on  the  left,  and  Central 
Avenue  (Boston  Post  Road)  on  the  right.  The  flagpole,  erected  by  the  Town,  occupies  the  spot  on  which  the 
present  watering  trough  is  located.  This  photo  is  undated;  the  church  was  taken  down  in  1887. 


“REMINISCENCES”  OF  ANNA  C.  HASTINGS 

The  Friendly  Society  asked  Anna  Coburn  Hastings  (1853-1950)  to  tell  the 
reminiscences  she  had  heard  of  life  in  early  Weston.  Mrs.  Hastings’  notes  are  in  the 
collection  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society.  Her  talk,  delivered  on  January  14,  1908, 
contains  anecdotes  which  reach  back  to  the  opening  decades  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  presentation  is  interesting  both  for  its  vignettes  and  for  insight  into  the 
Friendly  Society’s  activities  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  A  brief  biography  of 
Mrs.  Hastings  appeared  in  the  January  1984  Bulletin.  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

*  *  * 

A  short  time  since  I  read  in  the  old  Church  Records  published  in  one  of  the  Town 
Reports,  an  account  of  the  “One  Cent  Society”  founded  in  1 8 1 4,  the  women  belonging 
to  it  promising  to  pay  one  cent  per  week  for  missionary  purposes.  This  was  afterwards 
called  “The  Female  Charitable  Society  of  Weston”  [1814-1835].  These  Societies 
were  formed  in  various  New  England  towns  in  the  early  part  of  that  century.  The 
thought  followed  that  this  was  probably  the  foundation  of  the  old  time  Sewing  Circle 
which  later  developed  into  our  Benevolent  Society,  [1841].  In  looking  over  the  names 
of  the  members,  I  found  that  of  my  own  Grandmother,  and  some  others  of  whom  I  had 
heard  her  speak,  also  the  names  of  several  whom  I  well  remember  to  have  seen.  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  Caroline  James,  Mrs.  Field,  Miss  Hannah  Gowen  [1775-1870],  Miss 
Sarah  Woodward,  Mrs.  Sallie  Viles,  and  Miss  A.  W.  Kendal  [Abigail  “Nabby” 
Kendal,  1793-1883],  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Samuel  Hobbs  [in  1834]. 

In  this  connection  I  was  reminded  of  stories  and  incidents  related  to  me  long  ago  by 
dear  old  Mrs.  Hobbs,  who  was  a  very  interesting  woman,  and  we  younger  people 
enjoyed  her  society  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  our  own  age.  She  was  speaking  to 
me  one  day  about  the  early  meetings  of  the  Sewing  Circle,  which  at  that  time  met  at  the 
different  houses.  It  was  then  the  fashion  for  all  women  over  35  or  40  years  of  age,  to 
wear  capes  made  of  lace  and  muslin,  and  of  course  these  capes  had  to  be  “done  up”  as 
they  called  it,  that  is,  starched  and  ironed,  and  the  young  matrons  looked  very  sweet  and 
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bewitching  in  them,  just  as  they  did  in  their  large  bonnets.  The  occasion  of  which  she 
spoke  was  in  summer,  and  we  all  know  there  were  no  wire  screens  for  windows  in  those 
days.  The  ladies  had  assembled  and  commenced  their  sewing,  but  one  poor  woman  was 
in  great  trouble.  The  flies  gathered  around  her,  and  forsaking  every  one  else  stayed 
constantly  by  her,  and  she  could  not  drive  them  away.  The  other  ladies  looked  and 
wondered.  At  last  she  explained  that  not  having  any  starch  that  morning  when  doing  up 
her  cape,  she  had  dipped  it  in  sugar  and  water,  before  ironing  to  make  it  stiff.  She  was  no 
doubt  the  sweetest  lady  there,  but  the  poor  persecuted  woman  soon  bade  “Goodbye”  to 
the  Circle,  and  putting  on  her  calash  [hood],  went  home. 

This  little  story  is  in  connection  with  the  old  [  1 840]  church  which  was  taken  down 
just  before  the  present  one  was  built  [in  1888].  A  lady,  who  like  the  other  shall,  be 
nameless,  once  brought  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  to  church,  and  not  many  people  were  the 
wiser.  She  had  promised  a  young  friend  who  had  lately  gone  to  housekeeping,  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread  to  go  with  her  Sunday  dinner.  She  did  not  know  just  how  to  carry  it  at  first, 


ie  tied  on  her  black  apron,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  the  long  caP£’  First 

'•45?  P*  *  Co  returning  Co  Weston 


kin,  she  put  it  in  her  apron  .  .  .  arriving  at  church,  she  too  ^  rse  a  .  •  •  ^  s  returning  to  Weston 

ish.  This  is  the  church  in  which  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears  preached  to  the  soldiers 

a  the  Civil  War  (see  May  1983  Bulletin ). 
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but  as  she  wore  a  very  long  full  black  cape  over  her  black  dress,  she  began  to  see  her  way 
clearer.  At  that  period  the  ladies  wore  black  aprons  of  silk  or  alpaca,  but  I  never  before 
heard  of  one  being  worn  to  church.  She  tied  on  her  black  apron,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
the  long  cape,  and  having  the  bread  done  up  carefully  in  a  napkin,  she  put  it  in  her  apron, 
gathering  the  latter  up  by  the  comers.  Arriving  at  church,  she  took  her  seat  —  her  pew 
was  on  the  centre  aisle.  She  thought  she  would  place  the  parcel  on  the  cushion  beside 
her,  then  she  turned  to  face  the  singers,  as  was  the  custom,  she  arose  bravely  and  stood 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  comers  of  the  apron,  her  hymn  book  in  the  other,  not  hearing 
a  word  of  the  hymn.  During  the  sermon,  when  the  minister  spoke  of  the  “Bread  of  Life” 
she  gave  a  little  start,  and  thought  of  the  bread  in  her  apron.  When  the  services  were 
over,  she  slyly  transferred  to  her  young  friend  the  loaf,  which  she  at  once  put  beneath  her 
shawl,  and  walked  away  thankfully,  but  not  any  more  so  than  the  generous  lady  who  had 
so  gladly  disposed  of  her  burden. 

It  was  Mrs.  Hobbs  who  told  me  of  the  connection  of  Old  Town  Folks  [an  1 869  book 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (181 1-1896),  published  16  years  after  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ] 
with  this  and  neighboring  towns.  Soon  after  the  book  was  published  I  called  upon  her.  I 
had  just  finished  reading  it,  and  it  so  chanced  she  had  been  reading  it  also,  and  naturally 
our  talk  drifted  in  that  direction.  She  had  recently  attended  the  Golden  Wedding  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alpheres  Bigelow  —  parents  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Bigelow  —  where  she  met 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs.  Stowe  then  told  her,  her  husband,  Prof. 
Stowe  when  a  boy  lived  at  the  “Joe  Russell  Tavern”  which  was  situated  on  what  is  now 
North  Avenue  in  Weston.  He  worked  for  his  board  and  went  to  school,  and  while 
employed  about  the  place  heard  stories  and  incidents  which  he  afterwards  repeated  to 
her,  and  she  made  them  the  basis  of  her  book.  Some  of  the  principal  characters  were 
taken  from  persons  who  lived  in  Weston  —  others  from  Natick  and  Newton.  “Deacon 
and  Mrs.  Badger”  whose  real  name  was  Bigelow  lived  here  in  what  is  known  as  “the 
Poutas  Place”  [on  Concord  Road].  There  is  an  old  gentleman  still  living  in  this  town, 
who  remembers  the  originals  of  “Aunt  Lois”  and  “Aunt  Keqiah.” 

I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman  tell  of  his  first  visit  to  Boston  with  his  father.  They  rode 
in  a  horse  cart  —  a  sort  of  box  with  only  two  wheels  and  a  board  for  a  seat.  The  boy  had 
just  had  a  new  suit.  There  was  no  ready-made  clothing  or  shoes  to  be  bought  at  that  time, 
and  the  village  tailoress  went  from  house  to  house,  fitting  and  making  suits  for  the  sons 
as  well  as  the  fathers  —  so,  too,  the  shoemaker  went  on  his  regular  rounds  from  one 
family  to  another.  I  was  speaking  of  the  boy’s  new  suit.  There  was  sufficient  cloth  left  to 
make  him  a  cap,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  had  clothes  with  <(boughten 
buttons,  ”  for  before  they  had  always  been  of  home  manufacture.  We  can  imagine  the 
boy  and  his  father  as  they  went  bumping  and  jolting  along.  They  took  a  load  to  dispose 
of  in  the  city,  and  were  to  carry  home  supplies  for  the  house.  When  they  reached  Boston, 
this  boy  of  mine,  though  wide  awake  to  the  novel  sights  in  the  streets  and  windows, 
imagined  like  Whittier  on  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  that  everyone  he  met  was  admiring  his 
new  suit.  Time  passed.  At  length  he  missed  his  father  and  began  anxiously  to  look 
around,  when  a  familiar  noise  met  his  ear.  His  father  had  one  of  those  resonant  noses 
which  when  blown  sounded  somewhat  like  a  fog  horn.  He  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
welcome  sound  and  soon  found  his  father,  who  was  vigorously  wiping  his  nose  with  a 
red  bandanna  handerchief.  To  the  boy,  that  well-known  sound  was  like  “heavenly 
music.” 

Schools  in  those  days  must  have  been  of  a  very  primitive  character  and  we  children 
were  amused  to  hear  the  ways  and  methods  used  in  our  parents’  school  days  and  much 
more,  in  those  of  our  grandparents’.  Comparing  them  with  our  own  we  felt  we  were 
highly  favored,  but  how  would  ours  compare  with  the  schools  of  today?  I  had  one 
teacher  whom  I  shall  always  hold  in  loving  memory.  She  had  the  faculty  of  interesting 
us  in  everything.  She  drilled  the  boys  in  their  “pieces”  and  I  always  listened  with 
admiration  when  they  spoke  “On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low,”  or  “There  was  a 
sound  of  reveling  by  night.”  The  girls  did  not  speak,  but  we  all  wrote  compositions  and 
such  compositiions  —  some  in  poetry,  some  in  blank  verse  and  it  was  very  blank  indeed. 
One  boy  took  as  his  subject  “The  Natural  Curiosities  of  Weston”  among  which  were 
Hell’s  Mouth,  The  Devil’s  Den,  Cat  Rock,  and  Cutting’s  Cider  Mill,  which,  he  added 
“goes  very  fast  on  Sunday.” 
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We  had  for  our  School  Committee,  Parson  Field,  Dr.  James,  and  Mr.  Ogden  Crane 
who  was  then  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church.  They  held  this  office  for  many  years  We 
thought  Mr.  Crane  very  formidable  —  we  liked  Dr.  James,  but  Parson  Field  [minister  of 
First  Parish  1815-1865]  we  loved.  We  used  to  drive  over  in  his  chaise  to  call  on  my 
Grandfather,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  seated  in  their  armchairs  before  the  blazing 
wood  fire  in  the  sitting  room,  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  Town  or  Parish. 

We  had  a  small  district  library  but  not  the  generous  supply  of  books  we  have  at  the 
present  day,  nor  did  we  have  a  High  School  provided  by  the  town.  Our  High  School  was 
a  private  one,  yet  we  profited  by  it,  and  enjoyed  it.  No  doubt  there  are  some  here  tonight 
who  remember  it  as  I  do,  with  pleasure,  yet  compared  with  the  High  Schools  of  today  it 
was  but  “as  the  beginning  of  things”,  and  he  would  tell  us  about  a  family  of  three  boys 
who  had  only  one  reading  book,  and  one  arithmetic  in  common  and  of  another  case 
where  one  New  England  Primer  did  for  the  whole  family. 

Parson  Field  told  us  many  quaint  stories  —  among  them  was  one  about  Parson 
Kendal  [minister  of  First  Parish  1783-1814].  At  that  time  people  were  expected  to 
attend  church  regularly,  and  if  they  were  absent  for  several  Sundays  either  the  minister, 
or  a  Committee  chosen  by  him,  called  upon  the  delinquents,  and  expostulated  with 
them.  It  was  also  considered  very  wrong  and  sinful  to  travel  the  highways  on  the 
Sabbath,  unless  to  attend  church  or  some  similar  errand.  Parson  Kendal  once  stopped  a 
man  who  was  approaching  on  horseback,  and  told  him  it  was  “against  law  and  order”  to 
travel  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Whereupon  the  man  replied  that  his  father  lay  dead  in 
Bedford,  and  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  proceed  on  his  journey  —  which  the 
Parson  allowed,  under  the  circumstances.  When  the  man  had  gone  a  short  distance  he 
met  an  acquaintance  whom  he  told  of  his  encounter  with  the  Parson,  adding,  “I  told  him 
no  falsehood.  My  father  is  dead  in  Bedford,  and  has  been  dead  for  five  years.” 

Another  anecdote  was  about  two  men  whose  farms  were  adjoining.  One  was  a  very 
illiterate  man,  who  liked  to  use  big  words.  He  came  to  his  neighbor  one  day  saying  “Mr. 
Brown,  your  cows  Sequent  my  cornfield  far  too  often,  and  you  must  stop  it.”  “Deque nt” 
replied  Mr.  Brown,  “you  mean  frequent,  don’t  you?”  “Well”,  says  the  other  angrily,  “I 
don’t  care  which  —  Sequent, frequent  and  e/oquent,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me.  Won’t  you 
please  to  keep  your  cows  at  home!” 

Here  is  one  about  a  half-witted  fellow  named  Reuben  who  worked  for  Deacon  Isaac 
Hobbs  [1735-1813].  At  this  same  time  the  Deacon’s  wife  had  a  maid,  named  Patience. 
Reuben  was  very  fond  of  Patience.  Once  he  was  quite  ill  with  influenza  and  was  under  a 
doctor’s  care  for  some  time.  One  day  Reuben  thought  he  was  getting  on  too  slowly,  and 
the  doctor  when  leaving  told  him  “he  must  have  patience.”  “Oh!  yes!  yes!  replied 
Reuben,  brightening  up  —  “I  want  her,  I’d  have  her  in  a  minute,  but  Patience  won  t 
have  me /” 

I  was  asked  to  write  something  “light”  for  this  occasion  —  I  could  not  possibly  have 
written  anything  “solid,”  for 

“Why  should  I  strive  with  him  and  her,  — 

I  cannot  do  what  they  do. 

I  am  my  own  interpreter, 

And  must  do  what  I  may  do.” 

Anna  Cobum  Hastings,  1908 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  stories  about  the  Hook-Hastings  organ  factory  in  hfteresting^etter^  came 

issues  of  the  Bulletin  evoked  an  enthusiastic  resP°J!se'J?f1,th  Public  Library  —  a  wonderful 
from  Elizabeth  D.  Castner,  reference  librarian  at  the  ^  «My 

friend  of  the  researcher  for  the  Society.  We  have  parap  to  j  933  My  father  was  one  of  the 
father,  Ervin  S.  Castner,  worked  at  the  factory  from  1 927  ...  to  1 93d.  My  rauier 
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last  men  let  go  when  the  Depression  came,  and  felt  very  badly  about  it,  as  he  liked  the  company 
and  his  co-workers  about  the  best  of  any  place  he  ever  worked,  both  before  or  after.  Apparently  it 
was  like  one  big  family  there.  ...  He  used  to  walk  from  our  home  on  Trapelo  Road  at  Woburn 
Street  about  1  Vi  miles  through  the  woods  to  Prescott  Shedd’s  house,  and  then  ride  up  to  Kendal 
Green  with  Mr.  Shedd.  In  the  wintertime  he  used  to  snowshoe  over,  and  I  still  have  the 
snowshoes  up  in  the  attic.  He  was  a  good  worker,  always  there,  and  not  stopping  work  until 

closing  time  which  I  think  was  5  o’clock _ I  think  we  had  supper  at  6:00. 1  don’t  remember  his 

ever  staying  home  sick. ...  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  that  my  father’s  work  had  something  to 
do  with  “stops”.  I  know  he  brought  wood  from  home  and  “turned”  some  tool  and  knife  handles 
during  his  lunch  hour.  At  noon  he  and  several  of  the  “Swedes”  used  to  play  cards,  but  not  for 
money.  My  father  used  to  carry  his  lunch  and  thermos  of  coffee  in  a  “Boston  bag”.  His  four 
sandwiches  —  always  peanut  butter  on  four  slices  of  homemade  oatmeal  or  Shredded  Wheat 
raisin  bread  —  and  two  pieces  of  white  cake  with  chocolate  frosting,  were  packed  in  a  yellow 
Edgeworth  tobacco  pound  tin.  I  still  have  one  of  those  in  my  attic;  my  father  was  an  inveterate 
pipe  smoker.  My  mother  used  to  get  so  sick  of  packing  the  same  lunch  day  after  day!” 

Occasionally  mistakes  creep  into  the  record.  The  stories  about  the  organ  factory  in  the  October 
1983  and  January  1984  Bulletins  contain  three  errors.  First,  the  houses  at  17-29  Lexington 
Street  were  described  as  being  built  by  Frank  Hastings  in  1897  (Oct.  1983,  p.  3;  Jan.  1984,  p.  3). 
In  fact,  these  houses  were  pictured  in  the  July  1 3,  1890  Boston  Herald  story  about  the  factory, 
thus  they  were  in  existence  by  the  earlier,  date.  Second,  “Hastings  Hall”  was  described  as 
“demolished  in  1944”  (Oct.  1983,  p.  9;  Jan.  1984,  p.  5).  Jinny  Wheeler  Schofield  and  Doug 
Schofield  —  both  of  whom  grew  up  in  Weston  —  remember  that  the  hall  was  gone  in  their  youth, 
and  point  out  that  most  men  were  at  war  in  1944,  making  that  an  unlikely  date.  Margery  Viles 
Washburn  recalls  that  “Hastings  Hall”  was  demolished  before  the  organ  factory  was  taken 
down,  an  act  we  know  was  accomplished  in  July  and  early  August  of  1936!  Third,  the  October 
1983  Bulletin  correctly  states  that  Frank  Hastings  was  62  years  old  when  he  married  Anna 
Cobum;  page  7  of  the  January  1984  issue  incorrectly  lists  Hastings  as  63. 
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Mary  Frances  Peirce  —  as  she  probably  looked  when  she  delivered  this  talk  to  the  Friendly  Society  —  sitting 
in  her  room  at  the  family  homestead,  the  “Artemus  Ward,  Jr.-Benjamin  Peirce  House”  at  543  Boston  Post 
Road.  After  her  death  in  1 9 1 4,  the  house  —  which  the  Peirces  called  “Lilac  Farm”  —  was  set  back  from  the 
road  on  its  present  foundation. 

HAPPENINGS  CONCERNING  PEOPLE  IN  WESTON 

Mary  Frances  Peirce  (1831-1914)  was  seventy-one  when  she  addressed  the  Friendly 
Society  on  March  30,  1903.  Excerpts  from  Miss  Peirce's  talk  appear  below.  Many  of 
the  references  in  her  presentation  reach  back  to  the  1840's  and  1850's.  After  her 
retirement  in  1886 from  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  where  she  taught  for  thirty-four 
years,  Miss  Peirce  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  family  home  at  543  Boston 
Post  Road,  then  called  “ Central  Avenue".  Miss  Peirce's  meticulous  editing  of  four 
volumes  of  Weston  records  is  described  in  the  May  1978  Bulletin.  Ed. 

*  *  * 

My  father,  Benjamin  Peirce,  third  of  the  name  in  Weston,  was  an  energetic  worker. 
Learning  the  trade  of  a  baker,  he  carried  on  the  business  for  some  years  and  then  retired 
to  a  farm,  but  not  to  rest.  Never  an  idler  himself,  he  had  no  sympathy  and  but  little 
patience  with  a  dawdler.  He  was  willing  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  —  if  he  could  feel 
happy  that  way  —  if  the  man  had  enough  to  live  upon  and  take  care  of  his  family,  if  he 
had  one;  but  if  the  man  had  no  visible  means  of  support  and  took  plenty  of  time  for 


recreation  my  father  had  little  regard  for  him.  Not  a  church  member  my  father  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  church  for  both  morning  and  afternoon  service.  So  much  so  that 
when  he  was  absent  one  morning,  once  said  to  me,  “Why,  is  your  father  sick ”?  His 
example  bore  its  fruit;  for  an  older  sister  and  myself  agreed  that  we  would  not  be  absent 
from  church  for  a  year,  without  good  and  sufficient  reason,  and  we  were  both  quite 
young  at  the  time. 

Benjamin  Peirce  was  very  reticent  and  spoke  but  little  of  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings; 
but  during  his  last  sickness,  he  gave  me  the  copy  of  a  prayer  that  he  had  written  out  and 
said,  “This  prayer  is  of  my  own  composition,  and  I  have  repeated  it  every  morning  for 
fifteen  years”.  This  was  printed  for  the  family,  and  a  copy  was  given  to  Dr.  Field,  who 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  prayers  that  he  had  ever  read.  With  a  moderate  amount  of 
book  learning,  my  father  had  excellent  common  sense,  and  a  working  amount  of  legal 
knowledge.  His  fellow  citizens  recognized  this  and  elected  him  to  nearly  every  office  in 
town.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  Adams’Arithmetic,  which  he  received,  when  a  school 
boy,  for  excellence  in  that  department  from  the  afterwards  celebrated  teacher,  the  Rev. 
Cyrus  Peirce.  This  I  did  not  learn  from  him,  but  was  told  it,  after  his  death,  by  Dea. 
Samuel  Hews. 

At  a  time  when  drinking  was  a  common  habit,  my  father  abstained.  Molasses  and 
water  was  the  beverage  which  he  took  into  the  hay  field.  When  total  abstinence  was  the 
topic  of  the  day,  I  heard  a  neighbor  say  to  him,  “I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  drink  no 
more  rum”.  I  think  that  I  never  told  anyone  of  this  before.  My  father  said  nothing,  and  I 
felt  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  need  of  speech.  A  cousin  of  his  told  me  once,  that 
someone  in  Mendon,  where  he  was  then  living,  and  where  almost  all  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  their  daily  dram,  told  him  in  her  presence,  that  he  wished  that  he  could  let  liquor 
alone  as  my  father  could.  I  presume  that  he  could  have  done  so,  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would.  So  much  in  justice  to  his  memory. 

Going  to  Boston  one  day  with  a  load  of  com,  my  oldest  brother,  Benjamin,  was 
accosted  by  a  colored  man  and  his  wife.  They  were  anxious  for  the  com,  which  my 
brother  would  sell  only  by  the  barrel.  The  old  woman  asked  her  husband,  if  he  thought 
that  they  could  eat  the  whole  barrel  full.  “Yes”,  said  he,  “eat  it  easy”. 

Later,  two  fellows  in  Boston  tried  an  old  game  upon  my  brother;  but  they  did  not  find 
him  as  green  as  they  expected.  While  he  was  looking  about  after  having  disposed  of  his 
marketing,  one  approached  him  in  an  apparently  cheery  manner,  held  out  his  hand  and 
saluted  him  as  “Mr.  Jones”  and  asked  after  the  folks  at  Harvard.  “You  are  mistaken”, 
said  my  brother,  “I’m  Mr.  Brown  of  Shirley”.  After  a  little  more  conversation,  the  first 
one  withdrew,  soon  after,  number  two  came  up  in  an  equally  effusive  manner  and  said, 
“how  do  you  do  Mr.  Brown,  and  how  are  all  the  folks  at  Shirley?  I  have  not  been  there 
for  some  time,  but  I  knew  you  at  once.  How  it  goes?”  “First  rate”,  said  my  brother,  and 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place.  Picking  up  a  policeman,  he  neared 
the  place;  but  when  the  fellows  caught  sight  of  the  brass  buttons,  they  disappeared. 

The  Jones  brothers,  Marshall  and  John,  kept  a  harness-making  shop.  In  winter,  they 
kept  at  work  until  about  nine  o’clock.  This  was  the  place  to  resort  to  for  news.  Col.  John 
was  an  auctioneer  and  quite  tonguey,  as  is  usual  with  that  craft.  When  George  Bigelow 
gave  up  his  dry  goods  store  to  go  to  Waltham,  his  stock  was  sold,  at  auction.  There  were 
two  moth-eaten  tippets  [scarves].  The  Colonel  held  one  of  these  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  Hews,  the  other.  One  was  bid  off  to  her  for  a  trifle,  and  Col.  Jones  said  “which 
one  will  you  have”?  She  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  then  said,  “the  one  you  have  got”.  He 
tossed  it  to  her  and  said,  “I  guess  you  did  not  see  the  holes  in  it”.  “No”,  said  she,  “but  I 
saw  them  in  this  one”. 

In  the  attic  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  tavern  was  a  dark  room  so  contrived  .that,  when  the  door 
was  shut,  no  ray  of  light  could  be  seen  outside.  Here  card-playing  was  carried  on  with 
money,  in  other  words  —  gambling.  Now,  under  the  name  of  “whist”,  card-playing  may 
be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  day  on  the  ground  floor  without  offence  to  anyone.  In  the 
Hall,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  last  end  of  the  tavern  house,  religious  services 
were  held,  after  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  church  and  during  the  building  of  the  new,  in 
1 840.  In  this  Hall,  was  the  pulpit  taken  from  the  church  pulled  down  in  1 840.  This  was 
painted  white,  and  the  top  was  covered  with  red  woolen  damask  more  or  less  tom.  It  was 
trimmed  around  with  red  fringe  made  over  wooden  moulds.  The  top  had  previously 
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This  photograph  of  Miss  Peirce’s  parlor  probably  was  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  picture  on  page  1 . 


been  covered  with  silk  damask;  for  two  of  the  girls,  putting  their  hands  in  the  holes,  had 
succeeded  in  pulling  out  pieces  of  the  original  covering,  put  on  I  presume  in  1 8 1 5 ,  when 
the  inside  of  the  church  was  altered  and  repaired  and  a  new  pulpit  was  built.  I  was  late 
on  the  scene;  but,  for  years,  a  small  piece  was  in  my  possession.  If  I  had  it  now,  I  would 
put  it  in  our  church  scrapbook,  materials  for  which  you  so  persistently  forget  to  bring 
me.  I  asked  Mr.  Theodore  Jones,  two  years  ago,  what  became  of  the  pulpit;  but  to  my 
astonishment,  he  could  not  remember  that  it  had  ever  been  in  the  house.  Probably  it  was 
removed,  before  he  went  to  live  there,  his  father  having  previously  owned  and  occupied 
the  present  Dickson  house  [on  Concord  Road],  formerly  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Woodward. 

Across  the  road  from  the  tavern  house,  was  another  dry-goods  store  of  more  ancient 
date,  near  where  the  store  of  Cutting  and  Sons  now  stands.  Within  my  remembrance,  it 
was  kept  by  George  Smith,  whose  mother  owned  the  estate  joining  the  church  land  on 
the  last.  In  the  building,  of  which  the  store  was  a  part,  lived  Benjamin  James,  physician, 
town  clerk,  and  school  committee  man.  The  larch  tree  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sidewalk,  until  a  short  time  ago  was  in  his  garden.  The  posts  of  the  fence  were  found  in 
digging  the  pit  where  the  hay  scales  now  stand.  The  open  well  that  was  behind  the  house 
is  under  the  floor  of  the  store,  near  the  door  into  the  passage  into  the  P.O.  Department. 
The  doctor  was  a  stout  man.  He  rode  in  a  sulky,  carried  an  ivory  headed  cane,  and  wore 
green  glasses  with  side  lenses.  At  his  auction,  about  1845,  my  mother  bought  the  brass 
knocker  on  his  front  door.  She  went  home  and  slipped  it  into  some  screw  holes  on  our 
East  door,  from  which  it  had  evidently  been  taken,  since.  The  doctor’s  sister,  Eunice 
James,  had  previously  owned  the  house  bought  by  my  father  in  1 836  and  he  himself  had 
occupied  it.  The  other  two  members  of  the  school  committee  were  Dr.  Field,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  and  Mr.  Crane,  the  Baptist  minister.  The  latter  lived,  kept  a  horse, 
and  laid  up  money  on  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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George  Smith’s  store  had  been  previously  kept  by  Henry  Wellington,  and  before  that 
time  by  Charles  Merriam,  who  here  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  So  large  an 
assortment  of  goods  did  he  keep,  that  people  came  from  other  towns  to  trade  here. 

Smith  had  a  clerk,  William  Hastings,  who  afterwards  went  to  Boston,  to  the  store  of 
Lane  and  Lamson.  Here  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  and  died  a  rich  man.  While  a 
clerk  in  town,  he  showed  his  aptitude  for  trade.  At  that  time,  thread  was  usually  bought 
and  sold  in  skeins.  My  mother  was  ordering  a  certain  number  of  skeins,  when  he  asked 
her,  why  she  did  not  buy  it  by  weight.  She  agreed  to  take  it  that  way.  The  next  time  she 
saw  him,  she  told  him  that  she  did  not  get  quite  so  much  thread  for  her  money,  buying  it 
by  weight  as  when  she  bought  it  by  the  dozen!  My  sister  Caroline  Briggs,  daughter  of  a 
former  owner,  walked  round  the  west  chimney  of  the  house  on  the  roof,  when  they  were 
girls.  My  own  courage  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  effort,  but  I  saw  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Wellington,  was  at  one  time*  Tax  Collector  of  the  town,  and  in  settling 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  March,  who  owned  the  Sohler  place,  he  could  not  make  the  change 
for  him  into  a  cent.  Mr.  Wellington  carelessly  told  him  that  he  would  give  it  to  him, 
sometime.  A  month  or  so  after,  Mr.  March  went  into  the  store  and  said,  “I’ll  take  tha 
’ere  cent”.  This  is  the  man,  who  went  to  Dr.  James  to  see  about  pulling  an  aching  tooth. 
The  doctor  was  going  to  charge  him  a  quarter.  Mr.  March  said  that  in  that  case  he  would 
not  have  it  pulled,  as  he  was  going  up  to  Ashby  in  the  spring  and  he  could  have  it  pulled 
there  for  a  shilling. 

An  odd  experience  happened  to  my  brother  and  myself.  When  we  were  in  California, 
on  our  way  from  Hotel  Del  Cororado  to  Los  Angeles.  The  conductor  came  and  told  us 
that  owing  to  washouts  we  could  not  get  through  and  would  have  to  spend  the  night  at 
Orange,  a  small  town  with  a  small  hotel.  We  accepted  the  situation  and  reached  the 
place  at  suppertime.  After  this  meal  was  over,  we  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  where  we 
found  two  strangers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  also  delayed.  We  made  ourselves  as  sociable 
as  we  could,  and  among  other  things  said  that  we  were  from  Massachusetts  from  the 
town  of  Weston.  The  lady  said,  “My  father  was  bom  in  Weston,  his  name  was  Fiske”.  I 
almost  jumped  from  my  chair.  “Henry  F  iske?”  said  I —  I  never  knew  him,  but  I  had  seen 
his  name  on  the  records.  He  was  brother  to  Alonzo.  “Yes,”  said  she.  From  the  name  of 
her  husband,  Dewing,  I  think  that  he  too  had  some  connections  with  Weston  as  there 
were  Dewings  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town.  I  was  struck  with  the  coincidence.  Here  were 
four  people,  stranded  in  a  little  town  in  a  faraway  state,  all  hailing  from  Weston,  and 
Weston,  you  know,  is  not  a  large  town. 

For  years  a  man  picked  the  grapes  growing  wild  in  a  wood  belonging  to  a  widow  and 
sold  them.  One  did  the  same  with  blueberries  —  picked  in  our  own  land  —  although  he 
knew  that  the  owner  had  a  use  for  them.  These  were  good  Baptists,  as  well  as  the  man 
who  was  driving  heifers  past  our  house,  which  were  so  unruly,  that  they  did  not  cease 
their  gambolling,  until  he  swore  roundly  at  them  to  the  great  glee  of  one  who  had  often 
heard  him  in  prayer  meeting. 

Things  growing  in  the  country,  are  often  considered  lawful  plunder.  My  father  saw  a 
man  driving  out  of  his  land  with  a  whole  load  of  ground  pine  untrailing  evergreen  which 
he  had  gathered  for  Christmas  sale.  He  let  him  keep  it,  but  he  probably  told  him  that  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  the  next  time.  It  can  hardly  be  Found  there  now.  I  was  watching  for 
the  blossoming  of  some  rare  flowers  that  are  sometimes  to  be  found  on  our  land  and  I 
said  to  my  brother,  “When  those  flowers  are  in  blossom,  let  me  know”.  “Oh!”,  said  my 

brother,  “ _ picked  those  a  fortnight  ago.”  Last  summer,  I  saw  a 

party  of  girls,  under  a  sweet  apple  tree,  just  outside  the  garden.  I  went  out  to  see  who 
they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  The  oldest  girl  said  that  she  did  not  suppose  that 
apples  in  the  field  belonged  to  anybody.  I  asked  her,  if  she  came  from  Boston.  She  said 
“yes”.  This  I  believe  was  not  true,  I  told  her  to  keep  the  apples,  but  to  remember  that  out 
in  the  country  everything  belonged  to  somebody.  Mr.  Case  told  me,  last  summer,  that 
he  had  certain  flowers  growing  in  his  woods,  but  he  never  got  any,  because  somebody 
else  came  and  picked  them.  I  placed  an  inconspicuous  label  on  some  of  my  own  and 
wrote  on  it,  “the  owner  of  these  would  like  the  privilege  of  picking  a  few.” 

Not  long  ago,  a  person  sent  a  man  in  to  a  neighbor’s  land  in  Weston  to  dig  up  twenty- 
five  or  more  young  trees.  When  detected,  he  said  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  she  cared 
for  young  pines.  The  court  made  him  pay  a  dollar  a  piece  for  them  —  and  served  him 
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right.  Why  should  I  tell  you  of  the  man,  who  with  thirty  red  peonies  blossoming  at  once 
m  his  yard,  replied  to  a  strange  lady,  riding  in  the  stage  that  stopped  at  his  door,  who  had 
asked  him  for  one,  We  don’t  pick  those”.  Or  of  the  one  who  was  seen  stealing  sods 
trom  lus  neighbor  s  garden,  in  the  early  morning?  Or  of  the  woman,  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  went  into  her  neighbor’s  house,  asking  her  to  change  a  two-dollar  bill  that 
she  might  send  to  the  store  for  some  trifling  thing?  And  when  she  received  it,  omitted  to 

say  that  the  reason  for  asking  was  that  she  had  just  heard  that  a  premium  was  paid  for 
small  change. 

We  like  to  claim  for  our  own  those  who  have  done  well.  Among  these,  few  have  made 
a  more  honorable  name  for  themselves  than  Brigadier-General  Leonard  Wood. 
Although  he  was  not  bom  in  this  town,  his  mother  was  and  had  her  early  home  here.  My 
sisters  tell  of  her  going  to  the  dancing  school  with  them.  On  one  occasion  she  wore  a 


Town  historian,  Miss  Mary  Frances  Peirce  (1831-1914),  taught  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Bookkeeping,  English  Literature,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  History,  Political 
Economy,  Rhetoric,  and  catalogued  all  books  in  the  school  library  at  the  Cambridge  Latin  School!  Further, 
she  collected  coins,  stamps,  butterflies,  insects,  shells,  and  minerals!  She  was  48  when  this  photograph  was 
taken  in  1879. 

• 

white  dress,  and  for  fear  of  taking  the  fresh  look  out  of  it,  she  stood  up  in  the  back  part  of 
her  father’s  market-wagon  and  so  rode  all  the  way  to  the  dancing  hall. 

The  estate  now  owned  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  Sears  [on  Boston  Post  Road]  was  once 
owned  by  my  great  grandfather.  After  his  death,  in  1 78 1 ,  the  place  was  bought  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Kendal.  About  ten  years  later,  the  house  burned  down,  one  night.  A 
market-man  going  to  Bell’s  Hill,  looked  back  and  saw  the  fire.  He  said  afterwards  that 
when  he  went  by  the  house,  he  thought  that  it  looked  as  though  it  was  on  fire.  He 
evidently  thought  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waken  the  tired  sleepers. 

A  school  boy  once  wrote  a  composition  in  which  he  said  that  Weston  had  three 
natural  curiosities:  Devil’s  Den,  Hell’s  Mouth,  and  John  Cutting’s  Mill.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  notorious  Tom  Cook  once  hid  some  spoons  in  Devil’s  Den. 
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Hell’s  Mouth  (so  called)  is,  I  think,  too  little  known.  I  never  went  to  it  but  twice.  The 
first  time  it  was  with  a  band  of  school  mates.  I  do  not  think  that  one  of  us  knew  what  it 
really  was.  The  second  time  it  was  with  a  party  of  geological  students  under  Prof. 
Barton.  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  had  made  a  cut  on  one  side,  but  it  still  showed  a  broad 
and  deep  depression.  He  asked  us  what  it  was.  This  time  I  understood  and  muttered 
under  my  breath,  “I  know”,  while  one  at  my  side  said  “this  is  the  largest  Kettle-hole  that 
I  ever  saw”.  This  was  made  in  Glacial  Age,  ten-thousand  years  or  so  ago,  and  the 
builders  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  had  partly  destroyed  it,  as  they  have  wholly 
destroyed  Adam’s  Chair,  in  Waltham,  mentioned  by  Gov.  Winthrop. 

In  Linwood  Cemetery  is  a  gravestone  marked  John  Mason,  6  yrs.  7  mos.  1838.  My 
mother  used  to  tell  us  the  tragic  story  of  his  death.  He  lived  just  beyond  the  Cherry 
Brook  Station.  When  the  children  returned  from  school,  the  mother  asked  where  John 
was.  They  had  not  seen  him,  but  supposed  him  to  have  stayed  at  home.  Search  was 
made  and  his  body  was  found  in  a  small  pond,  which  he  had  stopped  on  his  way  to 
school  to  slide  across.  To  this  day,  I  never  see  the  pond,  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Merriam’s 
gate,  without  thinking  of  the  poor  little  boy,  “taking  just  one  slide”  my  mother  used  to 
say,  and  then  sinking  in  the  cold  water. 

It  was  an  older  sister  of  his  who  stopped  at  our  next  neighbor’s  and  said  that  her 
mother  would  like  to  buy  some  eggs.  “How  many  does  your  mother  want?”  “Well,  I 
don’t  know,  but  I  think  that  she  would  like  several,  if  not  more”. 

Isaac  Jones,  called  Ensign  and  Captain,  son  of  James,  and  grandson  of  Dea.  Josiah, 
built  the  Golden  Ball  which  stands  opposite  the  present  Baptist  Church.  This  was  built 
for  a  tavern  and  store.  From  the  Diary  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Newton  and  wife  of  Capt.  Sam  Baldwin  of  Weston,  who  was  town  clerk  and 
tavern  keeper  and  who  lived  in  the  Squire  Fiske  house,  we  learn  the  date  of  its  erection. 
According  to  her  record,  the  cellar  was  begun,  February  27, 1765.  Under  date  of  April 
16th  1765,  she  writes  “Ensign  Jones  raised  his  house”.  “Being  so  father’d  and  so 
husbanded”,  her  evidence  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Andrew  Jones,  who  has  recently  died,  told  me  that  the  Golden 
Ball  was  built  by  his  grandfather  Isaac;  two  years  before  his  own  father,  William  Pitt 
Jones  was  born,  which  was  Nov.  7,  1766  or  two  years  after,  he  had  forgotten  which. 
Both  periods  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  building,  as  its  owner  seems  not  to  have  lived  in 
it  before  1769,  having  been  taxed  for  several  years  previous,  as  living  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Great  County  Road. 

The  building  of  the  Golden  Ball  has  been,  erroneously  as  I  think,  attributed  to  Col. 
Elisha  Jones.  The  Diary  of  Rebecca  Baldwin  and  the  Testimony  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jones 
would  seem  to  settle  that  point. 

The  Golden  Ball,  as  perhaps  you  know,  obtained  its  name  from  the  tavern  sign,  a 
large  wooden  ball — a  little  larger  than  a  football — gilded.  If  you  look  toward  the  top  of 
the  building,  at  the  north-east  corner,  you  will  see  the  iron  hook,  from  which  the  iron  arm 
hung,  from  which  the  ball  was  suspended.  If  our  Library  Building  Committee  had  given 
us  a  room  in  which  to  preserve  old  relics,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  obtain 
this  ball,  which  is  still  kept  in  the  old  Jones’  house.  If  this  should  ever  be  done  I  hope  that 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  patch  it  up  or  regild  it.  Restored  relics  are  no  more  like  the 
original  than  Little  Dutch  Gretchens’  aunt  was  like  to  her  mother,  although  “as  like  as 
one  pea  to  another”.  It  is  too  late  to  look  for  the  flag  with  thirteen  stars  burned  in  the 
Emerson  house,  and  which  evidently  had  a  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Golden  Ball  was  searched  by  the  patriots  for 
the  owner,  Mr.  Isaac  Jones,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory.  He  was  not  to  be  found, 
having  been  duly  warned,  but  his  son,  Wm.  Pitt,  a  Tory  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  was 
dragged  out  from  under  the  bed,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Mr.  Jones  afterwards  made 
his  peace  with  the  town. 

At  the  Golden  Ball  the  British  Spy  stopped  on  his  way  westward.  You  will  find  the 
story  in  the  History  of  Middlesex  County  under  the  town  of  Concord.  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  believe  all  of  this  story  or  not.  The  spy  mentions  a  big  tree  that  stood  near  the 
road  at  Stony  Brook,  capable  of  obstructing  the  highway,  if  felled  so  as  to  lie  across  it,  as 
he  said  the  patriots,  or  rebels,  intended  doing,  if  the  British  troops  came  that  way  with 
their  artillery  on  that  April  morning.  Mr.  Luther  Harrington  told  me  that  his  father  had 
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this  cut  down  later,  to  somebody’s  great  annoyance.  The  oldest  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cutting 
said  that  a  man  rode  on  horseback  along  the  trunk  as  it  lay  prostrate. 

Wm.  Pitt  Jones  was  a  Unitarian,  a  pleasant  looking  man,  with  long  silvery  hair.  He 
was  very  lame  and  walked  with  a  cane  almost  at  a  snail’s  pace  almost  daily  to  his 
neighbor’s  Dea.  Abraham  Hews,  who  kept  the  Post  Office.  Here  he  would  read  the 
newspapers,  the  subscribers  not  always  getting  the  first  chance.  The  letters  of  the  Post 
Office  were  kept  in  the  top  of  a  writing  desk,  which  was  never  full.  The  school  children 
would  stop  occasionally  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters.  It  was  not  often  that  one  was 
carried  away.  The  Deacon’s  wife,  a  pleasant  old  lady,  would  take  out  the  pile,  rarely 
exceeding  a  dozen,  and  read  them  over. 

Samuel  Hews,  son  of  Deacon  Abraham  Hews,  once  stopped  at  a  tavern  in 
Watertown,  said  my  mother.  Someone  sitting  there  threw  a  mug  of  flip  over  a  new  blue 
coat  that  he  was  wearing.  He  walked  right  along  and  took  no  notice  of  the  offender.  He 
was  a  potter  by  trade.  At  one  time,  he  found  a  spider  in  the  clay  that  he  was  working.  He 
picked  it  out,  washed  it,  and  set  it  up  to  dry.  He  would  not  kill  mosquitoes,  but  brushed 
them  away  with  his  hand,  thinking  that  the  Lord  would  not  have  made  them,  if  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  live.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  a  lodging  in  the  shop,  (which  with  the  kiln 
stood  west  of  Dr.  Field’s  land),  to  anyone  seeking  it,  and  often  added  a  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  He  started  the  singing  and  continued  it.  There  was  no  instrumental  music. 
Once,  I  remember,  no  one  joined  in,  and  he  sang  alone  through  the  whole  hymn.  There 
was  no  music  in  his  voice,  but  he  gave  what  he  had.  I  felt  rather  ashamed  for  the  rest  of 
them  who  could  have  sung,  but  did  not.  I  did  not  dare  to. 

Easter,  at  the  Normal  School,  my  teacher  urged  me  to  sing.  If  I  heard  his  step  behind 
me,  I  was  sure  to  be  silent.  He  said  that  if  a  School  Committee  man  should  come  to  him 
for  a  teacher  and  should  ask  if  I  could  sing,  he  should  say  “of  course”.  Then  when  he 
came  later  to  complain  that  I  could  not,  he  should  say, “I  said  of  course”.  “Of  course, 
she  can’t.” 

Yet,  when  as  “Betsey  Martin”,  (a  character  acted  by  the  writer  at  one  of  our  Friendly 
Meetings,  called  “The  Old  Fashioned  Singing  School”)  I  began  to  practice  my  fa-so-la, 
I  had  got  no  farther  than  the  second  note,  when  my  teacher  put  up  her  hand  and  said  not 
so  well  as  that”.  So  you  see  what  might  have  been,  if  confidence  had  come  earlier. 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  says  Virgil.  “They  can,  because  they  think  they  can.” 
(They  are  able  because  they  seem  to  be  able.) 

Mary  Frances  Peirce,  1903 


WOMEN  IN  THE  RESISTANCE 

A  new  book.  Women  in  the  Resistance  and  in  the  Holocaust-  The  Voice  of  Eye¬ 
witnesses  by  fellow-member  Vera  Laska  was  published  in  March.  Dr.  Laska,  herself  a 
resister  and  concentration  camp  inmate,  has  brought  together  the  first  representative 
collection  of  women’ s  memoirs  of  the  resistance,  of  the  Holocaust,  and  of  hiding  to  save 
their  lives  Vera  is  Chairperson  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
History  at  Regis  College,  and  previously  has  published  books  on  women  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Czechs  in  America,  and  Nazism.  Women 
in  the  Resistance,  with  a  foreword  by  Simon  Wiesenthal,  is  available  from  Greenwood 
Press  for  $29  95,  and  from  the  Regis  College  Bookstore  at  a  discount 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEW  MEMBERS! 

Joseph  Benotti  of  Silver  Hill  Road;  Alan  Day  and  Nancy  Vescuso  of  North  Avenue; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hersum  of  Aberdeen  Road;  Mrs.  Edward  Landy  of  Jericho 
Road;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Macdonald  of  Sunset  Road;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 

Seavey  of  Aberdeen  Road  .  .  u0-«v,  iqqi 

Several  members  were  listed  in  incomplete  or  incorrect  fashion  in  the  March  1983 

Bulletin  They  are:  Miss  Anne  C.  Coburn;  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Coburn  of  Lincoln,  Mr. 
and  Mrs'.  Edward  W.  Cobum;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  W.  Trumbull  of  Robin  Road 
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“SLOW  BOATS  TO  CHINA: 

THE  OLD  CHINA  TRADE,  1784-1840” 

This  was  the  title  of  the  most  enjoyable  lecture  —  with  slides  —  at  the  Annual  Charter 
Anniversary  Dinner  on  Thursday,  May  17,  1984,  at  the  undercroft  of  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  speaker  was  Louis  L.  Tucker,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
the  successor  of  our  president  Steve  Riley  in  that  position.  He  is  the  former  State 
Historian  of  New  York.  Most  importantly  he  is  a  true-blue  blooded  scholar,  and  he  has 
a  sense  of  humor.  His  talk  was  spiked  with  witty  asides,  at  times  heckling  in  a  most 
tender  way  the  Society,  Steve  Riley  and  the  audience.  Quoting  Robert  Benchley,  he 
quipped:  “Before  I  give  my  speech,  I’ll  say  something.’  And  he  did,  and  his  jokes 
caused  hilarity.  It  was  a  well  warmed-up  audience  that  listened  to  his  fascinating  tale  of 
the  old  China  trade. 

We  heard  of  the  Polo  brothers  and  of  Marco  Polo,  who  journeyed  to  China  in  the  1 3  th 
century,  stayed  twenty  years,  and  gave  the  European  world  its  first  knowledge  of  that 
far  away  land.  Missionaries  who  followed,  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal, 
Columbus,  and  numerous  others  studied  Marco  Polo’s  reports  —  although  it  did  not  do 
much  good  to  Columbus,  who  took  a  wrong  route  and  instead  of  landing  in  China, 
discovered  America. 

There  were  some  contacts  between  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  China,  but 
officially,  United  States  trade  with  China  started  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  ship 
The  Empress  of  China ,  built  in  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Washington’s 
birthday  in  1784,  and  reached 'China  six  months  later.  Her  main  cargo  was  ginseng, 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  in  those  days.  (I  can  not  refrain  from  interjecting  a  note  here: 
when  I  visited  China  this  spring  of  1 984,  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  carried  a  package  of 
American  ginseng  to  Shanghai  for  a  friend’s  friend,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  China  does 
have  ginseng;  but  American  ginseng  evidently  still  has  the  better  reputation.  It  took 
quite  some  diplomatic  maneuvering  to  get  the  package  to  its  addressee,  assuring  all 
involved  Chinese  that  the  parcel  contained  ginseng  and  not  any  spy  material!)  The 
cargo  on  the  return  trips  of  American  ships  was  tea,  silk,  and  porcelain. 

Later  trade  involved  otter  skins  from  the  North-West,  called  “solf  gold”  by  the 
Russian  traders;  it  was  a  most  popular  fur  in  China  around  1785-1825.  Still  later  it  was 
seal  skins;  seals  were  killed  by  the  millions,  and  brought  astronomical  profits  to  the 
traders,  who  purchased  them  for  trinkets  and  sold  them  with  handsome  mark-ups  in 
China. 

After  a  most  informative  lecture,  our  speaker  showed  slides  (on  a  double  screen,  no 
less).  They  were  carefully  selected  pictures  of  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  China  trade 
days;  they  supported  the  contents  of  the  lecture  and  they  helped  bring  home  the  colorful 
figures  and  places  that  had  witnessed  the  era  of  the  slow  boats  to  China. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 

*  *  * 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kind  contribution  of  the  Rev.  David  Butler,  the  new  1 
Congregational  minister  in  Weston,  who  offered  the  following  beautiful  prayer  at  the 
beginning  of  our  dinner: 

Lord,  God  of  our  beginning  and  God  of  our  end,  we  bring  you  our  thanks  for  the  , 
gifts  of  your  love  that  fill  our  lives.  We  give  you  thanks  for  rich  traditions,  firmly 
planted  roots,  and  a  heritage  from  which  to  grow  and  build.  We  ask  you  to  help  us 
carry  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  that  heritage  into  our  unsettled  future.  You,  Lord,  j 
are  a  god  of  history,  liberating  the  oppressed,  raising  up  the  downtrodden,  upholding  \ 
the  just,  proclaiming  your  nature  in  the  shape  of  our  common  life.  We  ask  you  to  help 
us  read  the  map  of  our  past,  and  to  see  your  will  in  our  present  and  your  destiny  in  our 
future.  Lord,  our  God,  let  your  blessing  be  upon  us.  Amen. 
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North  Avenue,  looking  northwest,  almost  a  century  ago!  This  photo,  taken  probably  in  the  early  1890’s, 
includes  the  site  of  the  present  Mobil  station,  just  to  the  left  center  of  the  picture;  and  the  Cedar  Hill  Dairy 
Joy,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  large  farmhouse  in  the  far  right  background.  Notice  the  fences  and  stone 
walls  to  keep  the  cattle  being  driven  to  summer  pasture  —  as  far  away  as  Stow  —  in  the  dirt  road!  Nine  of  the 
ten  houses  pictured  are  still  standing. 

NORTH  AVENUE:  A  QUARTER  MILE  OF  CHANGE 

Since  the  early  Seventeenth  Century,  North  Avenue  has  been  known  by  many 
names,  among  them  “North  County  Road”,  “Lancaster  Road”,  “Lancaster  Turnpike”, 
“Great  Road”,  “Concord  Road”,  “Conant  Road”,  and  “on  the  raod  leading  to 
Waltham”,  listed  in  deeds  and  mortgages.  The  picture  above  is  the  section  of  North 
Avenue  now  numbered  from  263  to  331,  the  quarter-mile  ending  just  beyond  King’s 
Grant  Road.  Of  the  houses  in  the  photograph,  only  the  Alonzo  Fiske  house  at  331 
North  Avenue,  where  the  Dairy  Joy  is  located,  is  not  still  standing. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  once  the  property  of  the  Fiske  family  who  were 
said  to  have  owned  a  square  mile  from  the  present  Merriam  Street  and  Lincoln  Road,  to 
below  Viles  Street,  to  the  land  of  Whitney  (Whitney  Tavern).  Thomas  Underwood  and 
his  wife  Magdalen,  a  sister  of  Nathan  Fiske,  sold  220  acres  to  Nathan  for  ten  pounds! 
The  Fiske  names  —  William,  Nathan,  Jonathan,  Alonzo,  Sewall,  and  the  last  Nathan 
who  died  in  1912,  all  appear  in  deeds  and  transfers  of  property  from  1 673  to  1 9 1 2.  A 
large  part  of  the  farm  of  Alonzo  S.  Fiske  farm  was  conveyed  to  his  son,  Lieutenant 
Nathan  Fiske  in  1873.  This  “Nathan”  died  a  bachelor  in  1912  and  the  property  was 
sold  to  the  Schrafft  family  —  of  the  candy  and  restaurant  business  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
Schrafft  refused  to  live  “in  the  country”,  thus  the  farm  was  sold  to  Charles  Cahill  who 
called  the  farm  “Cedar  Hill”  and  produced  certified  milk.  Later  the  property  was  sold 
for  development. 

Following  the  photograph  on  the  left  hand  side,  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  are: 

272  North  Avenue.  In  1 843  this  house  was  deeded  to  George  W.  Garfield. 

A  bam  with  this  property  is  not  in  the  picture  but  was  located  to  the  left. 

The  next  building,  set  back  from  the  road,  is  a  bam  built  by  George  W. 
Garfield.  It  is  located  on  Stony  Brook,  had  an  under  cover,  undershot  water 
wheel,  on  the  lower  level,  a  balcksmith  shop  and  a  cider  mill  on  the  first 
level.  The  bam  was  tom  down  about  1910.  This  property  is  now  282  North 
Avenue. 

The  next  two  buildings  are  bams  that  were  part  of  the  property  at  what  is 
now  306  North  Avenue,  the  house  being  built  by  Ebeneezer  Tucker  in 
1838.  The  Tuckers  raised  nine  children  in  this  house,  the  last  on  the  south 
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side  of  the  road  in  this  photograph.  One  of  the  Tuckers’  sons,  George,  was 
killed  by  a  sniper  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  July  4, 1864.  One  of  the  bams 
was  a  dairy  bam  and  the  other  a  blacksmith  shop  where  tools  were  made  by 
hand  for  the  Boston  seed  company,  “Brecks”.  Both  barns  were  tom  down 
just  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Following  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  we  see  on  the  right: 

263  North  Avenue,  the  house  in  the  foreground.  This  house  was  built  about 
1875.  Town  Records  of  1877  list  “Samuel  Patch,  Jr.  [See  May  1983 
Bulletin.  Ed.]  “1  dwg.  $600,  Yi  acre  $100,  part  of  5  acres  bought  in  1867”. 
The  bam  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  1 930’s,  but  the  shop,  in  the  foreground 
is  still  in  use  and  the  house,  with  the  addition  of  a  porch  around  the  door,  is 
still  the  same.  It  was  here  that  Samuel  Patch,  Jr.  was  struck  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning  and  killed  when  twenty-eight  years  old,  leaving  a  two-year  old  son. 
His  widow  later  married  Dan  Garfield,  a  neighbor  who  lived  two  houses  up 
North  Avenue  and  adopted  the  son,  Frank. 

27 1  North  Avenue  is  the  Hiram  Garfield  homestead,  with  ell  attached  and 
bam  to  the  rear  of  the  ell.  An  1 852  Registry  of  Deeds  book  indicates  “$300 
paid  by  Hiram  Garfield,  land  with  buildings  thereon  (bam)”.  In  1885 
Hiram  Garfield  was  assessed  for  “1  dwg.,  3  barns,  shop,  12  acres,  15 
acres”.  In  1887  Garfield  sold  to  Hiram  Bennett  and  the  Bennetts  built  the 
ell  to  house  a  maiden  aunt  of  Mrs.  Bennett.  It  has  been  a  two-family  house 
since  the  death  of  the  aunt. 

The  roof  above  the  Hiram  Garfield  house  is  277  North  Avenue.  This  was 
the  homestead  of  George  W.  Garfield,  father  of  Hiram,  George  and  Daniel. 
It  was  purchased  from  Nathan  Fiske  in  1820,  and  there  is  a  record  of 
discharge  of  mortgage  in  1831.  This  house  appears  on  the  1825  map,  but 
not  the  1794  map.  Mrs.  Daniel  Garfield,  mentioned  above,  did  extensive 
remodelling,  changing  the  house  from  a  salt  box  to  the  present  2 Vi  story 
building.  The  bam,  to  the  right  of  this  photograph,  blew  down  in  the  1938 
hurricane. 

293  North  Avenue  is  the  John  Guthrie  house.  Land  was  sold  by  Alonzo  S. 
Fiske  and  Nathan  Fiske  to  Guthrie  in  1891. 

The  house  behind  the  Guthrie  house  is  297  North  Avenue,  the  second 
house  on  this  one  acre  lot,  sold  to  George  N.  Stevens  in  1890.  The  first 
house  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  and  the  present  building  immediately  erected. 
This  was  sold  to  Andrew  J.  Winslow  in  1896. 

The  last  building  in  the  picture  is  that  of  the  Fiske  Homestead,  described 
above  as  33 1  North  Avenue,  since  destroyed.  Until  the  Fiskes  began  to  sell 
some  of  their  extensive  acreage,  this  was  probably  the  only  house  between 
Conant  Road  and  Viles  Street  —  with  the  exception  of  a  dwelling  on  the 
west  comer  of  Conant  Road  and  North  Avenue  listed  as  owned  by  Joseph 
Hickson  on  the  1794  map. 

Elsie  Cooke 
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Charles  B.  Cutter,  Jr.,  Alice  Cutter  Tyler  (Fraser),  and  Margaret  Nash  with  “Billy”  in  1911.  “Billy” 
belonged  to  Alice’s  sister,  Elinor. 


GROWING  UP  IN  WESTON:  1903-1920 

Alice  Tyler  Fraser,  a  Charter  Member,  graduatedfrom  Weston  High  School  in  1920. 
In  March  1984  she  spoke  to  the  Weston  Historical  Society  on  the  subject  of  her 
girlhood  in  Weston.  The  talk  was  so  well  received  that  we  have  printed  it  below.  Ed. 

*  *  * 

My  “growing  up  in  Weston”  differed  considerably  from  that  of  my  cousin,  Phil 
Cobum,  and  that  of  my  contemporary,  Brent  Dickson. 

I  grew  up  at  my  grandfather’s  farm,  located  at  the  comer  of  Park  Road  and  South 
Avenue,  and  extending  west  to  Ridgeway  Road  and  south  to  land  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  My 
great-great-grandfather,  Richard  Cutter,  had  purchased  the  farm  from  Thaddeus 
Spring  about  1799,  but  moved  there  from  West  Newton  in  1803.  In  1799  he  had 
ordered  from  a  nursery  in  New  York  ninety-five  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
apricot,  nectarine,  and  cherry  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  farm  in  Weston.  By  1 820  he  had 
340  acres  of  land.  His  son  Charles  inherited  the  Cutter’s  Comer  property  of  fifty-six 
acres,  and  Jonas  the  land  that  later  became  “Femdale  Farm”.  As  the  years  went  on, 
parts  of  the  property  were  sold  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Young.  JB.  Loring  Young,  Weston 
Selectman,  became  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House),  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hubbard, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Blake.  My  grandfather,  Benjamin  Franklin  Cutter,  had  four  children. 
My  mother,  Helen  Cutter,  went  to  Weston  High  School,  then  to  Bridgewater  Normal 


School,  and  met  my  father  when  she  was  teaching  in  Medford.  They  were  married  in 
Weston  in  1 90 1 .  My  sister,  Elinor,  was  bom  in  1 902.  My  father  died  suddenly  on  July 
24,  1903,  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  and  I  was  bom  that  same  day.  Some  time 
later  my  mother  brought  me  and  my  sister  back  to  the  Cutter  home  in  Weston. 

My  grandfather  died  in  1903.  Then  his  brother,  my  great-uncle  Charles  S.  Cutter, 
sold  his  land  and  house  on  South  Avenue  to  Mr.  Page  and  moved  back  to  live  with  us. 
My  first  real  memory  is  of  Elinor  and  me  being  held  up  to  look  at  him  in  his  coffin  in  the 
parlor,  and  we  said,  “Ar’s  asleep.” 

My  Aunt  Sue  had  been  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  elementary  schools  and  later  in  the 
intermediate  school.  She  became  ill  in  1 894,  and  the  Town  Report  mentioned  it  and 
hope  is  expressed  that  she  would  return.  She  did  for  a  short  time  in  1897,  but  the 
“shaking  palsy”  began  and  progressed  slowly  the  rest  of  her  life. 

My  Uncle  Charlie,  who  had  built  a  house  on  Park  Road  when  he  married  Nellie 
Watson,  took  over  the  running  of  the  farm  and  the  cider  business.  Uncle  Charlie  also 
succeeded  his  father  as  one  of  the  three  Road  Commissioners  of  Weston.  He  served 
until  Mr.  Percy  Warren  became  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Uncle  Charlie  was  very 
interested  in  the  new  methods  of  building  roads.  The  old  dirt  roads  were  not  smooth,  and 
in  very  dry  spells  the  watering  cart  came  and  sprinkled  the  dust.  Many  of  the  steep  hills 
were  cut  down  and  the  ups  and  downs  leveled  out.  You  can  see  this  by  the  heights  of  the 
stone  walls,  especially  on  South  Avenue  between  the  comer  and  the  entrance  to  Nash 
Lane.  The  three  Road  Commissioners  serviced  the  three  areas  of  town,  and  the  farm 
teams  were  used  to  grade  and  scrape  and  plow  the  roads.  While  Uncle  Charlie  served, 
much  of  the  equipment  was  stored  back  of  the  mill. 

The  house  had  ten  rooms  and  was  heated  by  stoves  that  were  set  up  in  the  fall  and 
stored  in  the  back  shed  in  summer.  The  bathroom,  which  had  been  a  bedroom,  had  a 
stove,  and  a  fire  was  built  in  it  on  Saturday  nights  for  baths.  We  used  soapstones  to 
warm  the  beds.  A  hot  air  furnace  was  put  in  about  1910  or  T 1,  and  the  heat  from  the 
front  hall  register  helped  warm  the  two  front  bedrooms.  The  parlor  was  very  Victorian 
and  used  only  on  special  occasions.  Elinor  and  I  practiced  on  the  square  grand  piano. 
Dusting  the  whatnot  was  my  particular  chore  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  items  were 
interesting,  but  I  usually  missed  one  shelf  and  had  to  go  back.  The  Axminster  carpet 
was  taken  up  each  spring  and  beaten  on  the  clothesline.  A  straw  matting  was  the 
summer  carpet.  The  parlor  was  not  used  very  often.  Every  Saturday  morning  Elinor 
and  I  had  to  clean  our  bedroom,  and  I  liked  taking  the  rugs  out  onto  the  porch  roof  and 
shaking  them.  It  was  a  tin  roof,  and  when  it  rained  I  liked  to  hear  the  sound. 

The  dining  room  had  an  old  Dutch  oven  which  was  not  in  use,  but  I  now  wonder  if  the 
back  part  of  the  house  had  been  built  at  an  earlier  period.  There  was  a  covered  well  in 
the  front  yard,  and  sometimes  in  earlier  days  the  houses  were  built  close  to  the  road  with 
the  well  in  the  kitchen  —  as  in  Ruth  Murkland’s  house.  But  I  spent  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  the  house.  I  do  remember  looking  out  the  west  window  of  the  kitchen  and 
seeing  Halley’s  Comet  in  1 9 10  and  thinking  I  could  never  live  to  see  it  twice.  I  believe  it 
is  due  back  in  1986. 

I  loved  the  farm,  and  we  were  free  to  roam  all  over  it.  A  brook,  Seavems  Brook, 
crossed  it,  and  Town  Brook  joined  Seavems  Brook  back  of  the  wagon  sheds.  It  is  very 
high  now.  The  brook  was  stoned  up  on  both  sides  as  far  as  a  bridge  that  was  built  across 
it  for  a  wagon  road  to  the  fields  and  orchard.  East  of  the  bridge  the  yard  sloped  to  the 
brook,  and  the  horses  came  down  to  drink.  The  cows  had  big  tubs  for  water  in  the 
barnyard  back  of  the  bam.  We  waded  in  the  brook  in  summer.  We  called  it  “Our 
Brook”,  and  when  it  crossed  under  Park  Road  to  the  Bennetts’  land,  it  was  called 
“Bennett’s  Brook”  and  then  “Lane’s  Brook”.  On  the  maps  it  is  “Seavems  Brook”  and 
still  comes  from  Norumbega  Reservoir.  We  lay  on  the  bridge  and  watched  water  bugs 
and  minnows. 

Mr.  Francis  Blake  had  built  the  Keewaydin  Water  Works,  so  the  water  for  the  house 
came  in  from  the  street.  We  did  not  have  electricity.  [See  October  1966  Bulletin,  Ed.] 

My  mother  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  my  father’s  sudden  death  in  1 903,  and 
she  became  more  and  more  melancholy.  She  wandered  over  the  fields  looking  for  my 
father.  Finally,  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  in  1911,  she  went  to  the  Westboro  State 
Hospital  and  died  there  in  1 922. 
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My  sister  Elinor  was  a  very  frail  baby,  but  Aunt  Sue  finally  found  a  formula  which 
agreed  with  her,  and  she  became  a  healthy, active  child,  but  not  as  vigorously  active  as  I 
was.  When  she  had  chickenpox  and  measles,  I  had  to  stay  out  of  school  for  her  two 
weeks,  and  then  I  would  come  down  with  it  and  have  to  stay  out  two  more  weeks.  After 
she  had  scarletina  her  hair  was  cut  off  like  a  boy’s. 

Our  playmates  were  the  Nash  children,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  and  Edward,  who 
lived  in  the  big  yellow  house  on  Nash  Lane.  In  spite  of  a  brace,  Margaret  would  do 
everything  I  did.  Our  cousins,  Marion  and  Charlie  Cutter,  lived  down  on  Park  Road. 
We  climbed  the  trees,  went  across  the  fields  to  the  orchard  which  was  up  the  hill  on 
Ridgeway  Road,  picked  cowslips  in  a  marshy  pond  in  one  of  the  fields  and  forget-me- 
nots  and  watercress  in  the  brook.  In  one  pond  there  were  snapping  turtles,  and  Aunt 
Sue’s  dog  “Jack”  almost  got  pulled  in  by  one  that  grabbed  his  lower  lip. 

One  winter  day  Elinor  and  I  and  a  friend,  Winifred  Arnold,  went  to  a  small  pond  near 
the  Blakes’  land.  The  ice  was  “tiddlely”  and  finally  cracked.  I  went  in  up  to  my  waist, 
and  Winifred  slipped  and  fell  down  and  got  soaked.  Elinor,  who  had  stood  on  the  shore, 
helped  me  pull  Winifred  to  the  shore.  She  said  she  couldn’t  walk,  she  was  so  cold,  but 
we  each  took  an  arm  and  we  made  her  run,  she  screamed  she  was  freezing.  We  reached 
the  house,  and  Aunt  Sue  put  us  in  a  hot  bath  and  made  hot  ginger  tea. 


“I  grew  up  at  my  grandfather’s  farm”.  The  Benjamin  F.  Cutter  farm,  134  South  Avenue,  looking  south,  at 
Cutter’s  Comer  —  the  intersection  of  Newton  Street,  South  Avenue,  and  Park  Road.  Park  Road  has  been 
relocated  about  100  yards  to  the  east  where  it  crosses  over  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike.  This  photo  was 
taken  in  1912. 


Behind  the  house  was  a  home  orchard  with  Early  Williams  and  Gravenstein  and 
Russett  apples,  Bartlett  and  Comice  pears.  I  used  to  get  up  early  to  eat  apples  as  they 
fell  Off  the  ell  of  the  house  was  an  outhouse.  A  grapevine  grew  up  over  it,  and  in  the  tall 
Margaret  Nash  and  I  would  climb  up  and  gorge  ourselves  on  grapes. 

Aunt  Sue  always  had  a  vegetable  garden.  In  winter  carrots,  cabbages,  squash, 
notatoes  and  turnips,  as  well  as  two  or  three  barrels  of  apples,  were  kept  in  the  cellar. 
She  made  iams  and  jellies  and  canned  pears  and  peaches  and  pickles,  as  I  have  done  for 
vears  She  kept  a  flock  of  hens,  and  each  year  a  “setting”  hen  hatched  new  chickens. 
The  two-year-old  hens  were  kept  for  “chicken  every  Sunday”.  On  Friday  night  the 
hired  man  would  kill  the  hen  and  pluck  and  dress  it  and  hang  it  in  the  cellar.  I  learned  to 

pluck  them. 
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Sundays  Elinor  and  I  and  my  cousins,  Marion  and  Charlie,  walked  to  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Aubumdale  to  Sunday  School.  Our  family  had  been 
members  of  First  Parish  for  generations,  but  Newton  Street  was  a  long,  hilly  road  with 
not  many  houses,  and  South  Avenue  was  a  more  open,  well  traveled  road  with 
sidewalks  all  the  way  to  Aubumdale.  [Weston’s  present]  Dr.  Davidson’s  father  and 
uncle  were  in  Sunday  School,  and  their  parents  gave  a  party  for  all  the  children  in  grades 
5  thru  8. 

Sunday  afternoons  we  could  go  to  relatives.  At  Aunt  Nellie’s  were  her  sisters  and 
their  husbands  and  children,  the  Glasgows  and  the  Frasers.  We  children  played  tag, 
hide  and  seek,  still  pond,  prisoner’s  base,  statue,  etc.  Then  Aunt  Nellie  gave  us 
lemonade,  cookies,  and  puffed  rice  candy.  She  was  a  wonderful  cook,  and  in  later  years 
Margaret  Nash  said,  “Mrs.  Cutter’s  house  always  smelled  of  good  cooking.” 

Margaret  and  Elinor  and  Lformed  an  “Our  Dumb  Animals”  club.  The  MSPCA  was 
as  active  then  as  now. 

“Going  calling”  was  one  of  our  summer  duties.  About  once  a  summer  Aunt  Sue 
would  take  us  in  the  buggy  to  call  on  our  North  Side  relatives,  Cousin  Anna  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  Arthur  Cobums,  and  Cousin  Maud  Cobum,  Phil’s  mother.  We  also 
called  on  Miss  Hattie  Perry  on  Central  Avenue  [Boston  Post  Road].  We  wore  our  best 
clothes  and  were  on  our  best  behavior.  I  remember  how  slippery  the  horse-hair  furniture 
was.  Refreshments  usually  made  up  for  the  long  periods  of  sitting  still.  On  the  home  trip 
the  horse  would  have  a  drink  of  water  at  the  watering  trough  in  the  center.  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Young,  whose  summer  home  was  in  Weston,  invited  us  to  tea  and  to  play  in  her 
children’s  playroom. 

The  Bennetts  lived  on  the  east  comer  of  Park  Road  and  South  Avenue.  Judge  Bennett 
waved  to  us  as  his  coachman  drove  him  to  the  station  every  morning.  There  were  six 
Bennett  children,  all  older  than  we  were.  Barbara,  the  older  daughter,  was  like  a  big 
sister  to  me.  When  Elinor  and  I  were  seven  or  eight,  she  came  over  and  read  the  “Just 
So  Stories”  to  us.  She  taught  me  rhymes  and  jingles  and  Pig  Latin  that  she  had  learned, 
but  best  of  all,  she  taught  me  to  ride  horseback.  She  went  to  the  Park  Riding  School  and 
to  the  Winsor  School.  She  owned  a  lovely  black  saddle  horse  named  Janice,  and  when  I 
was  eight  years  old  let  me  ride  Janice  from  the  Bennetts’  bam  to  Aunt  Nellie’s  house, 
where  Aunt  Nellie  took  my  picture. 

I  used  to  stand  on  the  stone  wall  and  watch  Barbara  and  her  friends,  Betty  and  Nancy 
Hubbard,  ride  by  on  their  beautiful  horses.  Some  years  later,  when  Barbara  had  one  of 
the  western  horses  that  had  been  brought  on  by  the  Greens  and  “broken”  at  the  Loker 
Farm  on  Winter  Street  where  Rivers  School  is  now,  she  let  me  ride  “Janice”  on  one  of 
their  riding  parties. 

I  also  saw  Mary  Hubbard  French  riding  in  her  pony  cart,  and  we  went  to  her  birthday 
party  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  estate. 

The  Bennetts  were  generous  with  their  baseball  equipment.  They  had  a  nice  playing 
field  next  to  Park  Road,  bordered  by  tall  spruce  trees.  One  summer  the  “South  Side 
Sox”  and  the  “Valley  View  Bums,”  two  scrub  teams  of  five  or  six  boys  each,  had  a 
series  of  games.  I  was  allowed  to  back  up  the  catcher  and  run  after  the  stray  balls. 

The  lower  branches  of  the  spruce  trees  had  not  been  trimmed  off,  as  they  had  on  the 
Cutter  place,  so  I  could  climb  way  up  in  them  and  see  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  Blue 
Hill. 

Tom  Bennett,  the  youngest  Bennett  son,  was  interested  in  sports  but  not  allowed 
much  activity,  due  to  a  chest  weakness,  but  he  organized  races  for  all  the  neighborhood 
children  available.  One  was  a  race  from  Cutter’s  Comer  up  South  Avenue  to  Ware 
Street,  across  to  Newton  Street  and  back  to  the  comer.  I  measured  it  the  other  day,  and 
it  is  .8  of  a  mile. 

Margaret  Nash  had  bought  a  goat  from  Elizabeth  McAuliffe,  but  her  father  wouldn’t 
let  her  keep  it,  and  she  sold  it  to  Elinor.  “Billy”  had  a  cart  and  harness  and  gave  us  many 
rides.  He  played  “Daddy  in  the  Castle”  with  us. 

There  were  ten  Norway  spruce  trees  planted  around  the  edge  of  the  front  yard  by  my 
grandfather  in  1865.  One  year  when  there  was  a  bad  infestation  of  Gypsy  moth 
caterpillars,  burlap  bands  and  tanglefoot  were  put  around  each  tree  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Recently  in  one  of  the  Town  Reports  of  1 909,  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission 
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gave  prizes  to  students  for  the  best  essays  on  control  of  the  pests.  Prizes  of  $5,  $4,  $3, 
$2,  and  $1  were  offered  to  high  school  pupils. 

The  Nashes  had  a  lovely  house  with  a  wide  entrance  hall  that  went  the  length  of  the 
main  house.  The  Nashes  entertained  often,  and  Margaret  would  tell  us  about  the  parties 
and  the  dancing  in  the  hall.  One  day  after  lunch  I  went  over  to  play  with  Elizabeth.  The 
maid  let  me  in,  and  Elizabeth  called  down  from  upstairs  for  me  to  wait.  I  went  over  to 
the  window  seat  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  their  airedale,  “Squire,”  was  curled  up. 
Apparently  I  frightened  him,  and  he  turned  on  me,  biting  me  in  the  face.  The  maids 
brought  wet  towels  and  kept  me  quiet.  Mrs.  Nash  had  gone  visiting  at  the  center.  One  of 
the  maids  called  her,  and  she  drove  to  Dr.  Van  Nuys’  house  on  Central  Avenue  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  house.  I  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood.  They  put  me  on  a  window  seat  in 
the  library,  and  the  doctor  put  me  to  sleep.  He  had  a  hard  time  sewing  up  my  lip,  because 
I  became  very  ill  and  he  had  to  keep  cleaning  the  wound.  Poor  “Squire”  was  killed  and 
his  head  sent  to  Harvard  Medical  School  to  be  tested  for  rabies.  I  was  rather  anemic  for 
a  while  and  had  to  take  iron  and  cod  liver  oil  and  eat  liver  for  a  long  time  —  ages,  it 
seemed  to  me. 


“I  remember  Harvard  boys  .  .  .  trying  to  buy  some  of  the  champagne  cider  .  . .”  Closeup  of  the  Benjamin 
Cutter  bam  and  cider  mill,  about  1 900.  Cutter’s  farm  extended  westward  to  Ridgeway  Road  and  south  to  the 
Hubbard  property. 


We  always  had  a  dog  —  first  Aunt  Sue’s  Scotch  collie,  “Jack”,  then  “Rex”.  After 
Jack  died,  Aunt  Sue  took  us  in  to  Boston  to  the  Animal  Rescue  League  to  get  another 
dog.  We  chose  “Rex”,  a  big  shepherd-collie.  We  walked  him  to  Trinity  Place  Station. 
The  conductor  put  him  in  the  baggage  car,  then  at  Riverside  took  him  out,  and  we 
walked  him  home  to  Cutter’s  Comer.  He  had  a  big  doghouse,  but  one  winter  night  Aunt 
Sue  let  us  bring  him  into  the  house  after  supper.  We  started  to  romp  with  him,  and  he 
bumped  into  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  kerosene  lamp  started  to  fall  over. 
Aunt  Sue  grabbed  it  and  told  us  to  open  the  side  door  fast,  and  she  threw  the  lamp  into  a 
snowbank.  “Rex”  was  not  allowed  in  the  house  after  that. 

There  were  always  bam  cats,  but  we  were  allowed  one  cat  and  kitten  in  the  house.  A 
pood  mouser  was  especially  welcome.  In  the  bam  there  were  two  pairs  of  work  horses, 
“Philip”  and  “Dolly”,  who  were  white,  and  “Dandy”  and  “Dick  *,  matched  bays. 
There  was  a  driving  horse  —  first  “Kitty”,  and  then  “Ginger”.  Elinor  and  I  were  taught 

how  to  groom  and  harness  the  driving  horse. 

A  trip  to  Waltham  took  several  hours,  usually  via  West  Newton  so  Aunt  Sue  could 
go  to  the  West  Newton  Savings  Bank,  then  over  River  or  Cherry  Street  to  Waltham. 
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where  a  special  treat  was  ice  cream  at  Mr.  Farmer’s  Ice  Cream  Parlor  next  to  Clifford 
Cobb’s  dry  goods  store,  in  what  is  now  the  Grover  Cronin  block.  In  West  Newton  there 
was  Tarleton’s,  where  we  got  new  shoes  every  August  before  school  opened.  From 
Waltham  we  drove  along  Crescent  Street,  down  Woerd  Avenue,  then  along  Forest 
Grove  Road  to  Aubumdale,  coming  out  onto  Commonwealth  Avenue  at  the  comer  of 
Islington  Road  —  where  the  playground  is  now.  Who  would  drive  each  way  was 
decided  before  we  left  home.  The  one  not  driving  rode  in  the  back  seat  of  the  two-seated 
Democrat  wagon. 

When  we  went  to  visit  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  Tyler  in  Medford  Hillside,  it 
was  an  all-day  trip.  We  would  drive  to  the  livery  stable  in  Aubumdale,  take  the  train  to 
South  Station,  the  elevated  to  Sullivan  Square,  and  the  trolley  to  Medford  Hillside. 
After  dinner  with  my  grandparents  and  my  Uncle  Webster,  my  father’s  youngest 
brother,  we  would  make  the  long  trip  home.  I  was  in  awe  of  Grandpa  Tyler;  he  sat  at  a 
big  rolltop  disk  with  a  big  spittoon  beside  it.  My  grandparents  died  when  I  was  seven 
[1910],  so  we  didn’t  know  them  very  well.  Later  Uncle  Webster  had  a  farm  in  West 
Acton,  and  several  times  I  went  there  for  a  weekend,  walking  to  Stony  Brook  station 
after  school  to  take  the  train  and  coming  back  to  Weston  on  an  early  train  Monday 
morning. 


“There  were  ten  Norway  spruce  trees  planted  around  the  edge  of  the  front  yard  by  my  grandfather  in  1 865 _ 

One  afternoon  Elinor  discovered  that  the  cow  had  fallen  through  the  planks  of  the  large  cesspool  .  .  .” 
Benjamin  Cutter’s  house  and  farm  buildings,  from  the  south,  about  1900.  The  field  in  die  foreground  in  1 95 1 
became  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 

A  trip  to  the  beach  at  Revere  was  similar,  but  we  walked  from  South  Station  to  the 
East  Boston  ferry,  which  cost  1 $;  then  we  took  the  narrow  gauge  train  to  Revere.  How 
well  kept  the  M.D.C.  bathhouses  and  beaches  were  in  those  days! 

Nearer  home  we  climbed  Norumbega  Tower;  but  our  favorite  places  were 
Nommbega  Park  and  the  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds.  For  the  park  we  had  25$  to 
spend:  admission  5$,  merry-go-round  5$,  ice  cream  cone  5$,  and  10$  for  the  penny 
arcade  or  more  rides  on  the  merry-go-round,  trying  to  get  the  brass  ring.  Margaret  Nash 
could  wheedle  her  Grandfather  Rich  or  her  mother  out  of  larger  amounts  of  change,  and 
she  was  generous  with  extra  rides  or  treats. 

In  the  summer  animals  were  brought  from  their  winter  quarters  at  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo  to  Norumbega.  Only  the  bears  had  a  big  cage  and  a  den  where  they  hibernated. 
Every  Monday  the  lions  were  not  fed,  and  often  at  Cutter’s  Comer  we  could  hear  them 
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roaring.  There  were  bison,  wolves,  coyotes,  monkeys,  a  golden  eagle,  and  other 
animals.  In  an  outdoor  ring  back  of  the  Ladies’  Pavilion — where  mothers  and  small 
children  could  rest — there  were  gymnastic  performances  and  one  summer  a  pair  of 
white  diving  horses.  Before  the  theatre  became  the  Totem  Pole  Ballroom,  there  were 
vaudeville  shows  and  one  summer  a  series  of  Big  Brass  Band  concerts.  Sousa’s  Band 
and  Goldman’s  Band  were  there! 

Riverside  Recreation  Grounds  was  the  culmination  of  an  idea  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Hubbard  that  city  young  people  needed  to  get  out  in  the  country  for  exercise  and 
pleasure.  He  bought  the  Seavems  farm;  in  the  Historical  Society  we  have  a  brochure  of 
the  plans.  There  were  two  boathouses  with  canoes  to  rent,  a  restaurant  and  dance  hall 
above  it,  a  big  swimming  pool  and  bath  houses  around  it,  several  free  tennis  courts,  and 
picnic  areas.  A  footbridge  was  built  over  the  river  down  back  of  Riverside  Station,  and 
trolley  service  was  extended  from  Norumbega  Park  over  to  Riverside  Road.  Robertson’s 
canoe  factory  and  two  more  boathouses  were  on  the  Aubumdale  side  of  the  Riverside 
bridge.  For  many  years  organizations  held  outings  at  the  Recreation  Grounds. 
Margaret  Nash  and  I  often  rode  our  bicycles  down  and  went  swimming.  We  had  learned 
to  swim  at  Weston’s  pool,  but  it  was  small  and  there  were  no  boys  to  watch! 

One  summer  Mrs.  Bancroft  C.  Davis — Annie  Hubbard — invited  my  aunt  to  take 
Elinor  and  me  to  a  house  she  owned  at  Edgartown.  She  provided  a  crafts  teacher  and  a 
dancing  teacher.  I  learned  to  make  reed  and  raffia  baskets  and  do  the  Highland  Fling.  I 
also  learned  to  row  and  would  row  across  from  Edgartown  Harbor  to  the  bathing  beach. 

Our  telephone  at  Cutter’s  Comer  had  been  installed  in  1906  when  the  Mabel  Page 
murder  case  was  in  the  courts.  Reporters  were  constantly  knocking  on  the  door  wanting 
to  use  a  telephone.  Finally  my  aunt  had  a  “nickel  in  the  slot”  phone  put  in  and  allowed 
people  to  use  it.  At  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  only  telephone  was  at  the  Bennetts’,  and 
Mr.  Page  had  gone  there.  As  automobiles  became  more  numerous,  there  were  a  number 
of  accidents  at  the  intersection  of  Newton  Street  and  South  Avenue.  The  telephone  led 
to  an  accident  to  my  aunt.  A  message  came  for  Uncle  Charlie,  and  Aunt  Sue  went  to  the 
bam  to  deliver  it.  “Dick”,  the  gentle  old  work  horse,  whinnied  and  expected  her  to  give 
him  a  handful  of  hay.  She  was  in  a  hurry,  and  as  she  hastily  pushed  it  over  th$  edge  of  the 


“The  Darlor  in  my  grandfather’s  house  was  very  Victorian.  .  . .  Elinor  and  I  practiced  on  the  square  grand 
•  ^Pinctincr  the  whatnot  was  my  particular  chore  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  items  were  interesting  but  I 
Kiv°  Led  one  shelf  and  had  to  go  back.  The  Axminister  carpet  was  taken  up  each  spnng  and  beaten  on 
the  clothesline.  A  straw  matting  was  the  summer  carpet. 
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Alice  on  Barbara  Bennett’s  horse  “Janice”  in  1 9 1 1 .  On  the  right  is  Alice  in  1 9 1 4.  “When  the  South  Side  Sox 
played  the  Valley  View  Bums  I  was  allowed  to  back  up  the  catcher  and  run  after  stray  balls”. 


manger,  “Dick”  reached  up  and  bit  off  half  of  her  middle  finger.  Elinor  and  I  were  at 
school,  and  the  daughter  of  a  friend  came  and  got  us  at  school  and  took  us  to  her  house 
until  Aunt  Sue’s  operation  was  over.  Dr.  Lowe,  our  family  M.D.  from  West  Newton, 
drove  up  and  brought  a  nurse  with  him,  and  they  performed  the  surgery  in  the  sitting 
room. 

Continued  in  Next  Issue 
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Alice  Cutter  Tyler  (right)  and  her  cousin,  Marion  Cutter,  leaving  for  Sunday  School.  “Sundays  Elinor  and  I 
and  my  cousins,  Marion  and  Charlie,  walked  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Aubumdale  to  Sunday 
School.” 

Growing  Up  in  Weston:  1903-1920 

Continued  from  October  1984 

Elinor  and  I  went  to  #5  District  School  at  the  comer  of  Ware  Street  and  South 
Avenue.  She  was  a  year  ahead  of  me.  Miss  Rebecca  McKenna  was  our  teacher.  There 
was  a  big  iron  stove  in  the  room,  and  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  made  the  fire  in  cold 
weather.  In  back  of  the  school  were  separate  outhouses  for  boys  and  girls.  Washing  the 
blackboards  and  clapping  the  erasers  was  a  chore  we  liked  to  do  after  school.  When 
there  was  a  bad  snowstorm,  Miss  McKenna  usually  stayed  overnight  at  our  house.  She 
and  my  aunt  were  old  friends.  Miss  McKenna  retired  to  Weston  after  many  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Teacher’s  College  in  Pawling,  New  York.  She  was  horrified  when  I  told 
her  that  she  once  made  me  stand  in  a  comer  when  I  was  in  first  grade  and  once  had  tied 
me  in  my  chair.  Perhaps  today  I  would  be  called  an  “over-active”  child.  Miss  McKenna 
became  Archivist  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society. 

Elinor  went  over  to  the  Center  to  the  Gray  Grammar  School  [on  the  site  of  Brook 
School  Building  “C”]  to  grade  5.  There  were  only  two  of  us  in  grade  4,  and  Aunt  Sue 
asked  if  I  might  go  over  to  the  newly  built  third  and  fourth  grade  rooms  in  Building  “B”. 
Mr.  Eaton  and  the  School  Committee  had  hoped  to  close  the  South  School  when  the 
number  of  children  dwindled  to  ten  or  twelve,  but  parental  pressure  kept  it  open  for 
several  years  more.  [Parents  on  the  South  side  preferred  their  neighborhood  school 


because  in  the  Center  were  children  of  unknown  strangers!  Ed.]  I  enjoyed  the  larger 
class  in  the  Center.  The  last  Friday  of  the  month  we  had  poetry  recitations.  “School 
Days,”  “October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather,”  “Little  Boy  Blue,”  and  “  ’Jes  ’fore 
Christmas”  are  some  that  I  remember.  I  usually  learned  most  of  the  other  pupils’  poems 
as  they  rehearsed.  School  Committee  members  visited  our  classrooms  at  least  once  a 
year. 

The  barges  [school  buses]  lined  up  in  the  circular  driveway,  and  we  marched  from  our 
classrooms  to  stand  in  line  until  our  barge  number  was  called.  This  practice  lasted 
through  high  school. 

Our  sixth  grade  teacher,  Miss  Jameson,  was  terrified  of  mice,  and  one  day  one 
scurried  across  the  floor.  Dave  Perry  and  Weston  Blake  and  other  boys  chased  it  while 
Miss  Jameson  stood  on  top  of  one  of  the  desks.  The  boys  killed  the  mouse. 

In  grade  7  Miss  Kerwin  taught  the  girls  to  knit,  and  we  made  wristers  for  the  Belgian 
soldiers  [in  WWI].  She  read  to  us  while  we  worked. 

In  eighth  grade  Miss  Hildredth  became  ill,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Hill,  who 
taught  us  to  dam  socks  so  smoothly  the  wearer  would  not  complain.  On  nice  days  she 
would  take  us  to  the  wooden  grandstand  at  the  edge  of  the  baseball  field  near  the  comer 
of  Maple  Road.  Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year  we  had  a  Field  Day  with  all  sorts  of 
races.  I  later  used  many  of  Mrs.  Hill’s  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  We  loved  her. 
She  lives  in  Littleton  and  is  now  nearly  100. 

In  the  seventh  grade  Elinor  and  I  went  to  Miss  Field’s  dancing  classes  held  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  Nash  went,  and  the  Nashes  took  us  in  their  car. 
Miss  Field  could  be  very  caustic,  and  when  Elinor  overheard  her  commenting  about 
Elinor’s  dancing,  she  refused  to  go  a  second  year.  Miss  Suzanne  Johnson  taught  the 
younger  children,  and  she  asked  me  to  help  her  with  them.  So  I  went  an  hour  earlier  and 
then  to  my  own  class  later.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  I  learned  to  lead  too  well! 

I  started  going  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Perkins  was  my 
teacher.  She  was  the  Rev.  Palfrey  Perkins’  sister,  and  our  course  was  about  liberated 
women  who  had  dared  to  espouse  causes:  Jane  Addams  and  Hull  House,  Dorothea  Dix 
and  the  insane,  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton,  and  others.  She  also  was  a  capable 
actress,  and  she  and  Helen  Wheeler  gave  memorable  performances  in  the  Friendly 
Society’s  production  of  “Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.” 

Automobiles  were  increasing  in  numbers  every  year.  Mr.  Livingston  Cushing  had  a 
Stanley  Steamer.  He  would  come  up  South  Avenue,  stop  in  front  of  the  house  to  build 
up  steam,  then  go  hissing  down  Park  Road  to  Orchard  Avenue.  Uncle  Charlie  bought  a 
Peerless  or  Stevens  Duryea,  and  we  felt  very  big  climbing  up  into  the  front  seats  and 
blowing  the  horn. 

The  Cider  Mill  and  Bam  at  Cutter’s  Comer  were  large  buildings.  We  used  tojump  off 
of  the  high  cross  beams  into  the  haymow.  Once  Margaret  Nash  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  break  one  of  the  heifers  to  the  saddle.  We  closed  the  big  bam  doors  and  spent 
the  afternoon  trying  to  saddle  and  ride  one  of  them.  When  Uncle  Charlie  caught  us,  he 
told  Aunt  Sue  to  please  keep  the  girls  out  of  the  bam.  Even  the  cows  were  upset  by  the 
commotion. 

The  mill  had  three  floors;  the  big  presses  were  in  the  basement.  The  apples,  brought  in 
in  barrels,  were  poured  into  the  grinding  hoppers  on  the  first  floor,  gradually.  The  pulp 
landed  on  big  squares  of  cloth,  and  when  enough  pulp  had  been  spread  all  over  the  cloth, 
the  sides  were  folded  in  and  a  big  slotted  board  was  placed  on  it.  There  were  six  or  eight 
layers.  Then  the  big  presses  were  turned  down  on  top  of  the  pump,  and  cider  came  out  in 
a  wide  spout.  I  was  usually  there  with  my  mug  for  the  fresh  cider.  Barrels  were  stored  on 
the  second  floor,  and  on  the  third,  big  casks  of  cider  aging  into  vinegar.  The  barrels  and 
casks  were  hoisted  to  the  third  floor  by  heavy  rope  pulleys.  One  rope  had  clamps  that 
hooked  over  the  ends  of  the  barrels.  Margaret  Nash  and  I  would  pull  each  other  up  and 
down  by  the  ropes  at  the  side  of  the  opening.  Sometimes  we  would  climb  the  stairs  to  the 
third  floor  and  go  from  cask  to  cask  opening  the  spigot  and  tasting  the  vinegar. 

Grandfather  Cutter  had  made  champagne  cider.  He  brought  fine  white  sand  from 
Ipswich  beach  and  filtered  the  cider.  I  remember  some  Harvard  boys  coming  to  the 
house  once,  trying  to  buy  some  of  the  champagne  cider. 
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“Elinor  and  I  went  to  #5  District  School  at  the  comer  of  Ware  Street  and  South  Avenue ...  a  woman  in  the 
neighborhood  made  the  fire  in  the  big  iron  stove ...  in  back  of  the  school  were  separate  outhouses  for  boys  and 
girls . . .  Miss  McKenna  once  made  me  stand  in  a  comer . . .  and  once  had  me  tied  in  my  chair.  Perhaps  today  I 
would  be  called  an  ‘over-active’  child”. 

We  were  not  encouraged  to  hang  around  the  mill  or  bam,  but  down  back  of  the  bam 
the  tar  barrels  for  road  work  were  stored,  and  we  did  chew  some  of  the  drops  that 
collected  on  the  edges.  Our  teams  of  horses  were  used  for  road  work  in  the  south  part  of 
town,  as  were  Mr.  Tom  Cobum’s  in  the  north  side.  Sidewalks  were  plowed.  Before 
automobiles,  rollers  sometimes  packed  the  snow  down  for  sleighs  and  pungs. 
Sometimes  we  hooked  our  sleds  onto  a  pung  and  rode  to  Aubumdale,  hoping  to  catch 
another  one  back — the  watering  cart  in  summer. 

In  June,  1 9 1 5,  the  Nashes  took  me  on  my  first  long  auto  trip  when  I  was  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Mr.  Eaton  was  quite  provoked  that  Aunt  Sue  let  me  skip  the  last  day  of  school. 
The  car  was  a  seven-passenger  Buick  touring  car.  We  drove  to  Deerfield  and  spent  the 
night  at  the  Deerfield  Inn.  Next  morning  we  visited  the  old  houses  and  heard  of  the 
Indian  attacks.  That  afternoon  we  drove  to  Springfield  and  stayed  in  a  hotel.  The  third 
day  we  drove  back  to  Weston,  stopping  for  lunch  at  the  Hotel  Bancroft  in  Worcester. 
Dirt  roads  were  bumpier,  but  we  enjoyed  every  minute. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  were  always  celebrated,  and  we  usually  went  to  Uncle 
Charlie’s  and  Aunt  Nellie’s  for  dinner.  Once  we  went  to  my  great-aunts  Antoinette  and 
Agnes  Brooks  in  Hanover,  Mass.  We  had  goose,  but  my  vivid  memory  of  it  is  that  I 
tipped  the  gravy  boat  over  on  the  table  and  felt  that  I  was  in  disgrace.  Uncle  Walter 
Brooks  was  treasurer  of  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Company,  and  we  went  in  to  his 
office  in  Boston  once  in  a  while,  and  he  always  had  samples  of  chocolate  for  us. 

Birthday  parties  at  the  Nashes’,  at  Aunt  Nellie’s  or  at  our  house  were  happy 
occasions. 

The  gypsies  came  every  spring  and  fall  and  camped  in  the  woods  on  Loring  Road— 
about  where  the  entrance  to  Meadowbrook  Road  is  now.  We  were  afraid  of  them  but 
went  near  enough  to  see  their  wagons  and  horses  and  ponies.  The  men  were  horse 
traders.  The  women  did  go  to  the  houses  and  tried  to  sell  trinkets  and  scarves  and  tell 

fortunes. 

Tramps  also  stopped  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  Aunt  Sue  always  gave  them  a 
sandwich  and  milk  and  an  extra  sandwich  to  take  with  them.  Somehow  all  the  tramps 
seemed  to  know  who  would  feed  them.  The  Town  Reports  have  records  of  the  numbers 
housed  overnight  in  the  town. 
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The  fruit  man  came  by  with  his  horse  and  wagon,  and  bananas  and  bags  of  peanuts 
were  a  treat.  My  aunt  had  oranges  sent  from  Florida  in  the  winter,  and  we  had  a 
tangerine  in  our  Christmas  stockings.  Mr.  Heard,  the  fish  man,  came  on  Thursdays,  and 
we  always  had  fish  chowder  or  oyster  stew  on  Fridays.  Once  a  year  a  man  drove  in  with 
a  gaily  decorated  cart  pulled  by  a  huge  Belgian  horse.  He  sold  all  sorts  of  harness 
equipment  and  ornaments  for  the  horses. 

One  summer  Margaret  and  I  had  a  lemonade  stand  at  the  triangular  plot  between 
Newton  Street,  South  Avenue,  and  Park  Road.  That  ended  when  Mrs.  Nash  found  all 
her  lemons  and  sugar  disappearing.  Later  Margaret  picked  a  lot  of  com  from  her 
father’s  garden,  and  we  sold  that.  Her  father  forbade  that. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  a  medical  unit  of  the  Mass.  Volunteer  Militia  left  Boston  on  the 
way  to  join  units  being  sent  to  the  Mexican  border.  They  camped  overnight  on  the 
grounds  of  the  South  School.  There  were  wagons  and  mounted  men.  I  went  up  to  see 
what  was  happening,  and  a  Major  Woodworth,  in  charge  of  the  unit,  allowed  me  to  ride 
his  horse.  Later  on,  the  fear  of  sabotage  to  our  railways  led  to  squads  of  soldiers  being 
stationed  by  the  bridges  along  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad!  A  squad  under  the 
command  of  Sgt.  Bowes  camped  south  of  the  railroad  bridge  on  Riverside  Road.  I  used 
to  ride  horseback  and  went  down  and  got  acquainted  with  them.  Later,  in  1 9 1 6  after  war 
was  declared,  they  went  to  the  Framingham  Muster  Field  and  then  to  France.  As  war 
approached,  the  military  supplies  had  priority  on  the  railroad.  Once  a  carload  of  apples 
that  Uncle  Charlie  had  purchased  in  New  Hampshire  was  shunted  onto  a  siding  for 
days.  When  it  finally  reached  the  siding  at  Roberts  Station  (now  Brandeis),  all  the 
apples  were  rotten. 


Miss  Jameson’s  class,  the  sixth  grade  in  1 9 1 4,  outside  of  Building  “A”  of  the  Brook  School.  Front  row,  left  to 
right,  Winfred  Scott,  Seldon  Peakes,  Stanley  Cullen,  C.  Francis  Whittemore,  Benjamin  Adams,  W. 
Harrington,  Weston  Blake,  and  Randolph  Powell.  Second  row,  Hazel  Smith,  Alice  Tyler,  Doris  Cullen,  ?, 
and  Gladys  Ayer.  Third  row,  Maurice  Giles,  J.  Irving  Connolly,  David  A.  Perry,  C.  Stanley  Morse,  Jack 
Wagstaff,  Andrew  DeAmbrose,  ?,  Fred  Foote,  Lawson  Foote,  Lytt  Strong,  Joe  Tulis,  Earle?  Foote.  Fourth 
row,  Priscilla  Allen,  Hazel  Hobbs,  Evelyn  Small,  Emma  Gebhardt,  and  Bertha  Small.  Of  the  twenty  boys 
and  ten  girls  pictured  here,  eight  girls  and  seven  boys  graduated  from  Weston  High  School  in  1920. 
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Alice,  Elinor,  and  Marion  in  front;  Harold,  Theresa,  and  “Grandpa”  Pope  in  back.  This  1913  photo  was 
taken  at  the  junction  of  Newton  Street,  South  Avenue,  and  Park  Road  —  see  sign  in  left  background. 


At  this  time  the  use  of  glass  bottles  and  jugs  was  becoming  popular.  It  meant 
installing  new  equipment  at  the  mill.  There  were  four  heirs  to  the  property,  my  uncle  in 
California,  my  Aunt  Sue,  my  mother,  and  Uncle  Charlie.  It  was  decided  to  sell  the 
farm.  Uncle  Charlie,  who  had  built  a  bam  at  1 7  Park  Road,  took  one  pair  of  horses  and 
what  equipment  he  needed  to  his  place.  Mrs.  Bancroft  C.  Davis  bought  the  farm,  and  for 
several  years  the  haying  and  farming  were  done  by  the  Popes,  who  ran  Femdale  Farm. 

Mrs.  Davis  allowed  Aunt  Sue  time  to  buy  land  on  Oak  Street  and  to  build  a  small 
house.  Mr.  Frank  Pope  had  come  from  Vermont  in  1 9 10  to  manage  Femdale  Farm  on 
South  Avenue.  Mr.  Bancroft  C.  Davis  had  built  a  beautiful  stone  bam  for  $60,000,  now 
the  riding  school,  and  wanted  a  farmer  to  manage  the  farm.  There  were  three  children, 
and  we  got  acquainted  with  them  going  to  school  on  the  barge. 

In  1 9 1 3  Mr.  Frank  Pope’s  father,  Winslow  Pope,  and  his  son,  Plumer,  came  on  from 
North  Dakota  to  visit.  We  all  called  him  “Grandpa  Pope.”  His  second  wife  had  died 
and  had  left  his  homestead  in  charge  of  a  daughter  and  son-in-law.  When  he  went  back  a 
couple  of  years  later,  they  had  sold  off  all  his  livestock  and  left  the  farm.  So  he  came 
back  to  Weston  to  live  with  his  son. 

Grandpa  Pope  was  full  of  fun  and  stories.  He  had  homesteaded  in  Iowa,  lived  in 
Minnesota,  and  then  gone  to  North  Dakota.  He  sang  the  old  folk’s  songs,  “Sweet  Betsy 
from  Pike”  and  “The  Foggy  Dew”  and  others  that  were  popular  out  West.  He  told  about 
blizzards  and  prairie  fires  and  sod  houses  and  “the  Rooshans”  and  Indians.  He  began  to 
come  calling  on  Aunt  Sue,  and  in  January  of  1916  they  were  married.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Russell  did  not  approve,  but  it  was  a  happy  twelve  years  for  my  aunt  and  uncle,  although 
we  still  called  him  “Grandpa”.  He  became  the  man  in  our  household.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  cooked  in  a  lumber  camp  in  Vermont,  and  he  made  wonderful  pancakes.  He  even 
cooked  liver  so  I  liked  it!  He  took  us  —  usually  Theresa  and  Elinor  and  me  —  to 
matinees  at  the  old  Boston  Theatre  to  see  Denman  Thompson  in  “Way  Down  East” 
and  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home”.  Aunt  Sue’s  health  had  its  ups  and  downs,  so  she  didn’t 
go  to  many  affairs.  Grandpa  took  me  to  Buffalo  Bill  and  His  Wild  West  Show.  We  had 
been  brought  up  to  be  well-behaved  young  ladies  and  not  to  be  conspicuous  in  public, 
and  at  first  we  were  embarrassed  by  Grandpa’s  free  and  easy  ways.  He  would  sing  on 
the  train  and  chat  with  everyone  as  we  rode  out  from  Boston.  He  was  so  jolly  and 
friendly  that  people  were  amused. 
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Alice  at  Femdale  Farm  in  1918  with  riding  skirt,  puttees,  and  leggings. 


Grandpa  had  bought  a  Morgan  mare  that  spring,  and  Uncle  Frank  Pope  let  us  have  a 
cow  from  Femdale.  Grandpa  taught  me  how  to  milk  the  cow.  The  horse,  “Belle”,  was 
an  exellent  road  horse  but  hard  gaited  for  a  saddle  horse,  but  I  rode  her,  anyway.  One 
afternoon  in  the  spring  when  Elinor  came  home  from  school  she  heard  the  cow 
bellowing.  She  went  down  back  of  the  carriage  shed  and  discovered  that  the  cow  had 
fallen  through  the  planks  of  the  large  cesspool!  She  had  a  halter  on.  Elinor  grabbed  it 
and  held  her  head  up,  and  then  she  screamed  until  she  roused  Aunt  Sue,  who  was 
resting.  Aunt  Sue  telephoned  Femdale,  and  Uncle  Frank  and  several  men  came  and 
finally  got  the  cow  out.  She  and  Grandpa  scrubbed  the  cow  but  said,  “Don’t  tell  Alice, 
and  have  her  milk  the  cow  tonight.”  I  thought  she  had  a  peculiar  odor,  but  not  until  I 
finished  did  Grandpa  and  Elinor  tell  me  what  had  happened! 

We  moved  to  18  Oak  Street  in  the  fall.  Clearing  out  a  ten-room  house  to  move  to  a 
five-room  house  was  a  task.  Many  things  we  would  like  to  have  kept  were  discarded  — 
among  them  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Mabel  Page  murder  and  Aunt  Sue’s 
testimony  at  the  trial.  Part  of  the  house  at  Oak  Street  had  been  a  small  store  in 
Auburndale.  It  was  moved  to  the  trolley  yards  on  Auburn  Street,  where  Grandpa 
bought  it.  It  was  moved  up  to  Oak  Street  on  rollers  and  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses  from 
Femdale.  Then  the  carpenters  added  on  the  other  three  rooms.  Since  then  two  rooms 
and  a  bath  were  added  upstairs.  We  had  electric  lights! 

The  land  was  purchased  in  two  small  lots,  one  part  from  Willard  Morse  and  the  other 
from  Mr.  Frank  Morse.  There  was  a  bam  owned  half  by  Frank  Morse  and  half  by  Mr. 
George  Morse.  Grandpa  persuaded  Mr.  Frank  Morse  to  let  us  use  half,  with  a  small  ell 
for  “Belle”  and  the  cow  from  Femdale.  Once,  when  a  portion  of  the  bam  roof  leaked, 
Grandpa  and  I  climbed  up  on  the  roof  from  the  ell.  He  put  a  rope  around  my  waist,  and  I 
crawled  carefully  down  the  other  roof  until  I  found  the  leaks  and  nailed  on  some 
shingles.  I  had  nightmares  for  years  about  the  high  drop  from  that  roof  to  the  ground! 
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We  had  a  large  garden,  and  I  rode  “Belle”  when  Grandpa  cultivated  the  com  and 
potatoes.  “Belle”  was  too  quick  to  drive,  and  handle  the  plow  or  cultivator,  too. 
Grandpa  cut  hay  on  any  available  fields  nearby,  and  we  pastured  the  cow  in  another  of 
Mr.  Frank  Morse’s  fields  —  where  34  and  38  Oak  Street  are  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Uncle  Frank  Pope  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  take  over  the  small 
milk  route  that  his  son,  Harold,  had  been  handling.  Harold  was  going  to  Newton 
Technical  High  School  and  didn’t  want  to  do  the  route.  I  said  “yes”  for  $2.00  per  week, 
seven  days  a  week.  Grandpa  called  me  at  5:30  a.m.,  and  I  dressed  and  ran  from  Oak 
Street  across  by  the  bam  and  down  South  Avenue  to  Femdale.  I  harnessed  “Dinah”  or 
“Chub”  to  the  Democrat  wagon  and  drove  around  to  the  milk  room,  where  Lee  Turner 
loaded  the  two  cases  of  milk  and  cream  into  the  wagon.  At  first  the  route  covered  South 
Avenue,  the  Youngs,  the  Blakes,  Mrs.  Davis  on  Orchard  Avenue,  over  Ox  Bow  and 
Ridgeway  Road  and  up  Glen  Road  to  the  Glen  House — a  summer  hotel  similar  to 
Drabbington  Lodge  on  North  Avenue — then  back  through  Hubbard’s  woods  to  what  is 
now  Bullard  Road  and  down  Shaylor  Lane  to  South  Avenue  and  back  to  the  farm. 

By  1918  and  1919  we  had  added  a  number  of  customers  in  Wellesley  Farms  and 
Wellesley  Hills  and  doubled  the  amounts  of  milk  and  cream  sold.  In  the  winter  of  1 9 1 9- 
1920  [Alice’s  senior  year  in  high  school]  no  milk  trucks  were  used  for  six  weeks,  only 
pungs,  and  it  was  decided  that  I  could  go  every  other  day  and  deliver  two  days’  milk.  So 
I  went  after  I  got  home  from  school  in  the  afternoon. 

One  very  stormy  Saturday  we  hitched  up  “Freddy”,  a  horse  I  had  ridden  out  from 
Boston  to  Femdale  Farm  a  few  weeks  before,  to  a  double-runner  pung.  Elinor  said  she 
would  go  with  me.  We  got  halfway  through  Orchard  Avenue,  and  the  snow  had  drifted 
so  badly  across  the  fields  that  “Freddy”  quit.  He  would  not  go  on.  So  we  took  “Freddy” 
out  of  the  shafts,  walked  him  to  the  back  of  the  pung,  and  hitched  the  chain  traces  to  the 
back  runners.  Then  Elinor  led  “Freddy”  while  I  kept  the  front  runners  straight  by 
steering  with  the  shafts.  We  got  back  to  Park  Road  and  drove  back  to  Femdale  Farm. 


Grafton  and  Alice  on  Grafton’s  motorcycle  at  Femdale  Fann  in  1918.  In  this  photo,  Alice  was  still  an 
underclassman  in  high  school.  Have  times  really  changed.  Ed. 
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The  milk  was  delivered  after  the  storm  was  over. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Shaylor  as  one  of  our  customers.  He  lived  in  a  big  house  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  Shaylor  Lane.  He  was  a  famous  horticulturist  and  developed  many  new 
varieties  of  peonies.  Later  he  built  a  stucco  house  halfway  down  the  hill.  The  Squibbs 
lived  there  and  were  milk  customers.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  lived  on  Newton  Street  and 
grew  strawberries  and  developed  new  varieties.  Mr.  George  Morse  on  South  Avenue 
was  well  known  for  his  strawberries  and  raspberries  and  catered  to  the  carriage  trade. 

Uncle  Frank  planted  strawberries  and  beans  for  the  Boston  Market.  He  would  drive 
the  white  truck  around  at  5:00  a.m.  picking  up  young  people  to  pick  berries.  We  got  2$ 
per  box,  and  one  day  I  earned  80$.  The  wholesale  price  was  1 3^  per  quart.  For  years  I 
also  picked  bluebewrries  on  Newton  Street  and  Ridgeway  Road,  and  Judge  Kennedy 
paid  me  1 8$  when  the  going  price  was  1 5$  per  quart.  Sometimes  we  took  a  picnic  lunch 
and  drove  the  horse  and  buggy  to  Nonesuch  Pond  area  to  pick. 

Every  Friday  night  Uncle  Frank  drove  the  White  truck  to  Waltham  for  groceries  for 
the  house  and  the  boarding  house  where  the  hired  men  ate.  It  is  now  the  Ellistons’ 
house.  Usually  five  or  six  young  people  went  with  him,  and  we  went  shopping  or  to  the 
first  movie  show  at  the  Rex  Theatre  on  Moody  Street,  admission  10$. 

During  the  years  I  “ran  the  milk  route,”  I  also  took  the  milk  wagon  horses  to  A1 
Morrill’s  blacksmith  shop  in  Newton  Lower  Falls  when  they  needed  new  shoes.  This 
was  usually  on  Saturday  mornings  when  I  got  back  from  my  route. 

Femdale  Barn  housed  about  seventy  cows.  In  the  annex  were  pens  for  the  heifers. 
Out  in  the  back  field  there  was  a  bull  pen  and  pig  pens.  It  was  modem,  up  to  date,  and 
kept  very  clean.  The  men  who  worked  there  never  used  coarse  or  cheap  language.  The 
Popes  were  very  hospitable,  and  the  young  brought  friends  home  often.  Aunt  Ella  was 
never  surprised  to  have  three  or  four  extra  for  meals.  They  went  to  the  Baptist  church 
and  at  that  time  there  was  an  active  young  people’s  group. 

On  Sunday  nights  we  would  go  down  for  hymn  sings.  Thelma  played  the  piano.  They 
had  been  to  Tremont  Temple  to  hear  Billy  Sunday,  and  we  sang  a  lot  of  new  hymns 
that  I  had  not  heard  at  First  Parish.  Theresa  had  a  beau  who  brought  her  new  sheet 
music  every  week,  so  we  learned  all  the  newest  tunes  and  the  World  War  I  songs. 

During  the  summer  I  tedded  and  raked  hay  and  Femdale  cut  hay  at  the  Cutter  place 
as  well  as  fields  at  what  is  now  Brandeis  University.  They  figured  I  raked  over  500  tons 
of  hay.  As  Daylight  Saving  Time  came  in,  we  often  finished  getting  in  the  last  load  after 
supper.  Uncle  had  bought  two  Morgan  colts  in  Vershire,  Vermont,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
ride  them  every  day. 

Sleigh  rides,  hayrides,  and  com  husking  bees  were  planned  for  Thelma’s  and 
Theresa’s  classmates  and  friends,  and  parties  in  the  winter  with  parlor  games  you  all 
remember.  My  high  school  years  were  shared  with  life  at  Femdale  Farm,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Eaton  [the  teacher-principal-superintendent]  often  felt  my  marks  would  have  been 
better  if  I  hadn’t  been  delivering  milk  or  riding  the  colts.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sometimes 
riding  with  Mrs.  Dickson,  and  once  with  the  Wellingtons. 

In  1 920  Femdale  F  arm  combined  with  Willow  F  arm  in  Newtonville,  and  most  of  the 
land  was  sold  to  the  Pine  Brook  Country  Club.  The  house  and  a  few  acres  are  now  the 
Fagans’  property;  the  bam  is  now  the  Riding  School. 

In  school,  classes  were  small  and  we  got  a  lot  of  individual  attention.  There  was  no 
gym,  but — wand  drill  until  World  War  I.  We  also  had  military  drill  without  the  wooden 
guns  the  boys  had.  I  was  First  Sergeant  and  conducted  the  drill  for  the  girls;  Polly 
Coburn  was  First  Lieutenant. 

Miss  [Helen  B.]  Green  asked  me  what  I  planned  to  do  after  high  school,  and  I  said  I’d 
probably  go  to  normal  school.  She  urged  me  to  try  for  B.U.  I  found  I  needed  half  a 
credit,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Eaton  if  I  could  take  Mechanical  Drawing — as  I  hated  the  art 
courses.  He  said  yes,  but  I  couldn’t  take  it  with  the  boys’  class.  So  I  took  it  Monday  and 
Friday  afternoons  after  school  and  walked  home.  School  parties,  dancing  in  the 
auditorium  after  we  had  eaten  our  lunches,  made  school  pleasant  for  me. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  were  required  to  attend  the  exercises  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
barges  were  sent  for  us.  The  high  school  sang  as  part  of  the  program.  Then  we  marched 
to  the  cemetery  and  back,  and  a  band  concert  followed.  The  exercises  were  at  2  p.m.  for 
many  years.  Music  was  taught  by  Mr.  Boyd  for  many  years.  I  took  part  in  Prize 
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Alice  in  her  high  school  graduation  dress,  June  1920. 

Speaking  twice  and  was  in  the  senior  class  play,  and  I  won  one  of  Miss  Case’s  prizes  for 
an  essay.  There  were  fifteen  students  in  the  class  of  1920,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
never  known  as  much  as  I  thought  I  did  on  graduation  day.  The  graduating  class  was  a 
guest  at  the  Weston  High  School  Alumni  Association  in  the  evening,  and  the  girls  wore 
their  graduation  dresses.  My  aunt  had  made  me  a  white  organdy  dress. 

In  1922,  I  think,  Mr.  Horace  Sears  entertained  the  Weston  High  School  Alumni 
Association  at  an  outdoor  supper  at  “Haleiwa”.  I  had  been  there  once  before  to  his 
theatre  to  see  [the  Friendly  Society’s  production  of]  “The  Red  Mill”.  We  had  a  tour  of 
the  downstairs  rooms  and  his  Napoleonic  library.  In  the  fall  of  1920  I  entered  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  B.U.  and  walked  back  and  forth  to  Riverside  or  Auburndale 
station  for  four  years.  This  year  will  be  the  60th  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1924. 

Alice  Tyler  Fraser 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

I  am  picking  up  the  presidential  gavel  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  with  some 
trepidation.  Our  beloved  and  highly  capable  president  for  many  years,  Steve  Riley,  is  a 
hard  act  to  follow,  indeed.  I  shall  make  all  possible  effort  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  has 
been  a  brilliant  example  for  me  —  and  I  know  for  many  others  as  well. 

I  mentioned  on  Thursday,  November  20, 1 984,  at  the  time  of  my  election,  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  against  the  gentlemen,  even  though  the  new  president  is  of  the  female 
“persuasion.”  Jesting  aside,  I  wish  to  state  openly  that  my  dedication  to  Weston  and  its 
fascinating  history  has  been  genuine.  I  shall  support  our  ongoing  programs,  especially  the 
oral  history  project,  which  is  of  essential  importance  if  we  want  to  record  for  posterity  the 
life  and  the  lives  in  Weston. 

I  am  asking  for  your  support.  We  need  ideas  and  we  need  people  in  our  Society.  Please 
send  me  a  note  with  your  suggestions  for  speakers  and/or  for  programs.  Do  consider  my 
suggestion  that  a  membership  in  the  Weston  Historical  Society  IS  a  very  good  idea  all 
around,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  tax  deductible.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  all  of  us  could 
get  at  least  one  new  member  for  the  coming  year.  Think  of  your  children,  grandchildren  or 
any  other  candidate. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  expectations  to  share  with  all  of  you  our  cares,  concerns 
and  love  for  Weston  history. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 

FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Editing  these  fourteen  issues  of  the  Bulletin  has  been  a  labor  of  love!  As  most  of  you 
know,  Jean  and  I  have  moved  to  Duxbury  where  I  am  the  new  superintendent  of  schools. 
This  is  my  final  issue.  I  wish  Lee  Marsh  well  as  the  new  editor,  and  promise  to  finish  the 
stories  I  have  partially  completed!  My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  helped  me,  but  especially  to 
Steve  Riley,  Brent  Dickson,  Alice  Fraser,  and  —  of  course  —  to  the  memory  of  “Red” 
Travis,  Pat  Palmer,  and  Phil  Cobum. 
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Graduating  class  of  Hampton  Institute,  June  10,  1875.  first  row,  seated  second  from  left,  BTW.  second 
row,  seated  first  from  left.  Miss  Mary  Mackie.  third  row,  first  and  second  from  left.  General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall 
and  General  S.  C.  Armstrong. 


JAMES  MARSHALL,  PART  Is 

Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  the  Hampton  -  Weston  Connection 

On  November  14, 1890  Booker  T.  Washington  delivered  an  address  in  Wes¬ 
ton’s  old  Town  Hall,  a  building  on  the  south  face  of  the  Town  Green,  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  and  current  Public  Library. 
Washington’s  speech  was  not  the  accidental  event  it  might  seem.  Nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  there  was  a  Roxbury- Weston  Program,  a  now-forgotten  group  of 
Weston  residents  labored  on  behalf  of  fledgling  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 
Hampton,  a  school  for  the  education  of  Black  teachers,  male  and  female,  was 
founded  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Today  Hampton  stands  in  the  front  ranks 
of  an  academic  procession  which,  along  with  Fisk,  Morehouse,  and  Spelman, 
sometimes  is  referred  to  as  “the  Negro  Ivy  League”.  Among  the  Weston  per¬ 
sons  who  contributed  to  Hampton’s  beginnings  were:  John  H.  Larry,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Weston  High  School;  young  Horace  S.  Sears,  Larry’s  pupil;  Sears’ 
brother,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  Jr.,  who  taught  Booker  T.  Washington  at  Hampton; 


Caroline  Case  Freeman,  one  of  the  four  Case  sisters;  and,  most  importantly, 
General  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  who  later  remodeled  his  aunt’s  house  at  87 
North  Avenue,  naming  it  “Kendall  Green”.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  named 
his  first  daughter  Portia  Marshall  Washington,  delivered  his  Weston  speech 
during  a  visit  to  General  and  Mrs.  Marshall  at  their  retirement  home  on  North 
Avenue.  The  relationships  of  these  five  Weston  persons  to  the  founding  of 
Hampton  and  to  its  young  student,  Booker  T.  Washington,  are  set  forth  below. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  was  the  dream  of  General 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  (1839-93),  who  after  two  years  at  Williams 
College  enlisted  with  most  of  his  class  as  a  body,  was  commissioned  a  captain, 
and,  on  occasion,  commanded  Black  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  Tapped  by 
General  Oliver  O.  Howard  as  Freedmen’s  Bureau  agent  and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  ten  Virginia  counties,  Armstrong  twice  refused  the  presidency  of 
Howard  University.  Bom  in  Hawaii,  Armstrong  was  the  son  of  missionaries 
from  Massachusetts.  In  1867 — at  the  age  of  twenty-eight — he  persuaded  the 
American  Missionary  Association  to  purchase  an  estate  on  the  east  shore  of 
Hampton  Creek,  not  far  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  Virginia,  within  sight  of  the 
“  Monitor- Merrimac”  engagement  The  school  which  Armstrong  had  in  mind 
combined  ideas  from  the  Hilo  Manual  Labor  School — where  resident  Hawaiian 
boys  earned  their  expenses  by  working  in  carpentry,  housework,  and  gardening — 
with  the  social  and  academic  ideals  of  Williams’  President  Mark  Hopkins. 
Armstrong  had  studied  and  lived  with  the  Hopkins’  at  Williams,  becoming  best 
friends  with  Hopkins’  son.  Although  General  Armstrong  succeeded  in  securing 
the  immediate  support  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  he  needed  Northern  financial 
backing.  For  help,  Armstrong  turned  to  his  former  Honolulu  Sunday  School 
teacher,  James  F.  B.  Marshall(  181 8-91),  a  Massachusetts  man  who  earlier  had 
made  a  modest  merchant  fortune  in  Hawaii.  In  June,  1869  Marshall  received 
from  a  Mrs.  Choate  and  a  Miss  Quincy  “the  first  Boston  contributions  for  the 
Hampton  School,”  beginning  an  association  with  Hampton  which  was  to  last 
until  Marshall’s  death  twenty-two  years  later.  On  January  27,  1 870,  Marshall 
arranged  for  the  Hawaiian  Club  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  President,  to  host  a 
gala  benefit  in  the  Music  Hall  “in  behalf  of  the  school.”  Marshall  arranged  for 
Governor  Claflin,  Chief  Justice  Chapman,  Josiah  Quincy,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the  Parker  House  with 
Armstrong  prior  to  the  gala  The  Black  orator  John  M.  Langston  who  accom¬ 
panied  Armstrong  was  thus  “the  first  colored  man  who  ever  got  into  the  Parker 
House  as  a  guest!”  Langston  later  became  the  U.S.  Minister  to  Haiti.  The 
Music  Hall  benefit  for  Hampton  included  such  Boston  luminaries  as  Paine, 
Wigglesworth,  Cooper,  Loring,  Bowditch,  Putnam,  Goddard,  Fields,  Thomas 
Wentworth  and  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  Marshall’s 
sister-in-law,  Susan  Thayer  Hooper,  and  especially,  Mary  Tileston  (Mrs. 
Augustus)  Hemenway.  Mrs.  Hemenway  later  was  to  befriend  Hampton  with 
her  time  and  treasure;  to  underwrite  the  education  at  F ramingham  State  Normal 
School  of  Olivia  Davidson,  the  second  wife  of  Booker  T.  Washington;  and  to 
serve  unceasingly  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Hampton  Committee.  Whether  Rev. 
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Edmund  H.  Sears  of  Weston,  and  his  wife  Ellen,  attended  the  Music  Hall 
benefit  we  do  not  know.  The  fact  that  many  clergy  were  invited,  the  fact  of  Rev. 
Sears’  long  outspoken  abolitionist  sympathies  (See  January  and  March  1983 
Bulletins )  and  his  general  good  health  during  the  winter  of  1 869-70  all  suggest 
that  they  may  have  attended.  Whether  their  high  school  age  sons,  Horace  and 
Edmund,  Jr.  attended  as  well  is  possible,  though  not  likely.  Marshall’ s  organiza¬ 
tional  efforts  in  the  Boston  area  bore  fruit  as  it  became  commonplace  for 
churches  routinely  to  take  a  “Hampton  collectioa”  Of  Marshall’s  work.  General 
Armstrong  later  commented  “Those  Boston  people  stay  converted,  and  their 
children  take  up  the  parent’s  work!” 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  1 870,  Marshall  visited  Hampton  for  the  first  time 
“to  see  what  my  former  Sunday  School  pupil  was  trying  to  do  for  the  Freedmen 
of  the  South.”  General  Marshall,  already  an  Incorporator  and  Trustee,  was  so 
taken  with  the  work  that  he  agreed  to  move  to  Hampton  and  become  its  Treasurer, 
Acting  Assistant  Principal — Armstrong,  the  President,  held  the  title  of  “Princi¬ 
pal” — and  to  teach  “Book-keeping”.  Marshall  and  his  wife,  Martha,  were  to  live 
at  the  Institute  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  until  their  retirement  to  Weston  in 
1884.  One  function  which  the  Trustees  hoped  that  Marshall  would  perform  was 
defined  by  one  as  “holding  General  Armstrong  back”  from  some  of  the  ideas 
which  arose  daily  in  his  fertile  imagination.  In  Marshall’s  own  words  “(I  was)  a 
kind  of  tail  to  Armstrong’s  kite,  to  keep  it  from  flying  away  altogether.”  The 
Marshalls  performed  an  equally  important  role  among  the  students.  “  Organized 
athletics  were  in  the  future”,  a  long-time  faculty  member  recalled,  “. . .  the  only 
true  social  gatherings  of  both  sexes  were  those  every  fortnight  in  the  home  of  the 
school  treasurer,  James  F.  B.  Marshall  and  his  wife  Maria  [a  nickname  for 
Martha?],  .  .  .  about  ten  boys  and  girls  [another  source  says  ‘a  dozen  or  two’] 
were  selected  to  spend  the  evening  in  company  with  several  teachers  in  Mrs. 
Marshall’s  parlor.  There  they  played  a  variety  of  parlor  games  and  had  a  quiet, 
good  time.”  A  second  teacher  added  that  “Martha  Marshall  entertained 
students  . . .  with  pictures,  microscopes,  etc.,  and  let  them  practice  singing  with 
her  piano ...  the  students  are  immensely  tickled  with  it”  The  social  events  were 
no  doubt  a  welcome  interlude  in  the  military  tone  of  the  school  —  with  its  5 
o’clock  rising  bell,  brick  making,  potato  planting,  academic  challenge,  and  9: 30 
retiring  bell.  “In  education,  tone  is  everything”  said  Armstrong  at  the 
Marshalls’  memorial  service,  “They  gave  tone  to  our  work.” 

In  1 872  John  H.  Larry,  Principal  of  Weston  High  School— the  only  fulltime 
teacher  in  the  school — resigned  his  position  as  the  Waltham  Free  Press  phrased 
it,  to  .  .  leave  for  the  Institution  in  Hampton,  Virginia;  [the  exercises  in  the 
Town  Hall]  .  .  .  were  enlivened  by  music  from  the  Aubumdale  Comet  Band”. 
During  his  two-year  stay,  Larry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Academic  and 
Mechanical  Departments;  taught  Natural  Science,  Elocution,  and  Drill  [in 
teaching];  and  published  the  school’s  newsletter,  The  Southern  Workman. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  Rev.  Larry  also  taught  at  Hampton  during  1 868-69, 
the  school’s  initial  year!  If  this  point  is  correct,  Larry  was  the  first  Weston  per¬ 
son  connected  with  Hamptoa  Did  he  play  a  role  in  encouraging  General 
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Marshall’s  involvement,  or  was  the  reverse  true?  In  any  event,  Larry  left  Wes¬ 
ton  in  1868-69,  returned,  then  left  for  Hampton  (again?)  in  1872. 

Into  the  Hampton  setting  of  fifty  students  and  six  faculty,  in  October  1872, 
arrived  the  sixteen-year  old  Booker  T.  W ashington,  a  student  who  was  to  remain 
for  the  full  three  years  required  for  graduation.  Larry  departed  in  June  1874,  at 
the  close  of  Booker’s  second  year.  During  Larry’s  stay,  however,  the  campus 
buzzed  as  the  Hampton  Gospel  Singers  prepared  to  launch  their  seventeen- 
member  tour  which  began  in  1873  and  lasted  for  three  years.  Whether  the  group 
sang  in  Weston  is  not  clear.  Oral  tradition  indicates  that  the  top  floor  of  87  North 
Avenue,  the  home  of  General  Marshall’s  aunt,  Abigail  “Nabby”  Kendal 
Hobbs,  was  remodeled  for  the  singers’  Boston  quarters;  yet  if  the  story  is  true,  it 
is  more  likely  that  1884.  the  group’s  second  trip,  is  the  correct  date — after 
General  and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  retired  to  the  home.  What  we  do  know  concern¬ 
ing  the  1873  group  which  raised  enough  money  to  “sing  up  Virginia  Hall”  is  that 
they  sang  in  Wellesley;  in  Waltham’ s  Rumford  Hall — and  visited  the  watch  fac¬ 
tory;  twice  in  Newton’ s  Eliot  Church,  and  in  “Dr.  Wellman’ s  Church”  in  New- 
tonville;  in  Lexington  Town  Hall;  twice  in  the  Brookline  Town  Hall;  in  Charles¬ 
town;  Chelsea;  Jamaica  Plain;  Harvard  Square  Unitarian  Church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Quincy  Town  Hall;  Dorchester  Congregational  Church;  and  in  Boston 
at  the  Music  Hall,  “Rev.  E.  E.  Hale’s  Church”,  Tremont  Temple,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Tremont  Street  Methodist  Episcopal,  Winthrop  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  the  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church.  “Everyone,”  wrote  the 
Waltham  Free  Press,  “will  want  to  hear  their  quaint  and  curious  songs,  some  of 
which  make  one  laugh  and  some  make  one  cry . . .  The  genuine  southern  songs  of 
the  cabin  and  plantation”  included:  “De  Ole  Ark  a  mobering’  Along”;  “Good 
News  de  Chariots’  Cornin’  ”;  “My  Lord  what  a  Morning”;  “Peter,  goRingdem 
Bells”;  “  Oh,  den  my  little  Soul’s  gwine  to  Shine”;  and  “A  Great  Camp-meetin’ 
in  de  Promised  Land” 

Replacing  Larry  at  Hampton  was  Edmund  H.  Sears,  Jr.  ( 1 852-1942)  of  Central 
Avenue  ( now  Boston  Post  Road)  in  Weston,  the  third  Weston  person  to  travel  to 
Hampton  and  a  June  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  Whether  Sears  was  a  former 
pupil  of  Larry  in  Weston  we  do  not  know.  Edmund  Sears  did  not  graduate  from 
Weston  High  School,  but  may  have  attended  the  school.  Sears  taught  History 
and  Natural  Sciences  at  Hampton  during  W ashington’ s  senior  year,  and  was  his 
teacher.  “In  the  recitation  room  he  was  quiet,  but  his  remarks  were  often  very 
apt”  Sears  recalled  of  Washington,  whom  Sears  remembered  as  “sturdy,  self- 
controlled,  sane,  and  genuinely  pious.”  Sears  later  recalled  inadvertantly  sitting 
down  full  force,  flattening  General  Armstrong’s  hat  Although  Armstrong  took 
the  matter  lightly,  Sears  was  mortified!  Upon  Booker’s  graduation,  Edmund 
Sears  and  Washington  each  left  Hampton  to  go  their  separate  ways  in  June, 
1875.  Sears  taught  the  next  year  at  the  University  of  California,  founded  a 
private  school  in  Boston,  then  for  many  years  headed  the  Mary  Institute  for 
Girls  at  Washington  University  in  St  Louis.  Booker  T.  Washington,  after 
teaching  elsewhere,  returned  to  the  Hampton  campus  in  May  1 879,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- three,  to  deliver  a  postgraduate  address  and  accepted  Armstrong’s 
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invitation  to  organize  and  teach  in  a  night  school  at  Hampton  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  In  1 880-81  Washington  remained,  and  added  the  new  duties  of  super¬ 
visor  in  the  “Wigwam,”  Hampton’s  dormitory  for  the  newly  accepted 
American  Indian  students.  In  this  period,  1879-80,  young  Horace  S.  Sears  of 
Weston ( 1855-1 923)  moved  to  Hampton,  and  served  as  Assistant  Treasurer  to 
General  Marshall.  In  light  of  Sears’  later  successes  in  business  it  is  hard  to 
overestimate  Marshall’s  influence  on  the  twenty- four  year  old  Sears.  Marshall 
taught  “Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  Business  Letters,  Contracts, 
Account  of  Sales,  and  Other  Business  and  Legal  Papers,  and  Commercial 
Law.”  Marshall’s  attitude  as  a  gentle  benefactor  was  not  lost  on  Sears.  After 
leaving  the  Institute,  Horace  Sears  continued  as  a  lifelong  supporter  of  the 
school,  an  active  member  of  the  Boston  Hampton  Committee,  and  bequeathed 
$1000  to  Hampton  in  his  will.  There  was  yet  a  fifth  Weston- Hampton  connec¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  Caroline  Case  Freeman.  Just  as  the  Weston  Library  has  its 
“ Rosamond  Freeman  Children’ s  Room”,  thus  does  Hampton  have  its  “  Rosamond 
Freeman  Scholarship”,  established  in  1915  by  Caroline  Case  Freeman  of  Love 
Lane  whose  daughter,  Rosamond,  died  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  nine.  Mrs. 
Freeman  was  a  sister  of  Marian,  Louisa,  and  Mabel  Case  (see  May  1982  and 
May  1983  Bulletins).  Let  us  return,  however,  to  our  focus  on  Hampton  Institute 
in  the  1880’s. 

In  the  summer  of  1881,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Booker  T.  Washington 
departed  from  Hampton  for  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  headship  of  a  brand  new 
school  for  which  Armstrong  had  recommended  Washington.  Some  additional 
comments  on  Booker’s  friendship  with  Marshall  are  in  order. 

Washington  ended  his  first  year  at  Hampton  owing  the  school  $  1 6.  Try  as  he 
would,  Washington  could  not  earn  enough  money  to  repay  the  debt  When 
Washington  wrote  to  Marshall,  the  Treasurer  responded,  to  Washington’s 
astonishment  and  “. . .  gratification  he  told  me  that  I  could  reenter  the  institution, 
and  that  he  would  trust  me  to  pay  the  debt  when  I  could”  Marshall’s  influence 
upon  Washington’s  financial  purposefulness  and  fund-raising  skills,  and 
therefore  upon  Washington’ s  success  at  Tuskegee,  are  difficult  to  overestimate. 
During  the  summer  of  1881  when  Washington  was  leaving  for  the  Tuskegee 
venture,  Armstrong  was  in  Europe.  Washington  sought  from  Marshall  advice 
upon  how  to  begin  the  school,  later  requesting  a  loan  from  Hampton’s  funds  in 
order  to  purchase  land  for  a  campus.  Marshall  loaned  Washington  the  money 
from  Marshall’s  personal  funds— the  first  of  several  such  loans  and  gifts— and 
continued  a  steady  stream  of  correspondence  in  which  he  advised  Washington 
how  to  keep  his  books  in  order  and  from  whom  to  solicit  funds.  “  I  saw  that  your 
books  were  not  correctly  kept”  he  chided  Washington  following  Marshall’ s  visit 
to  Tuskegee  in  1 883.  Unlike  early  Hampton,  which  was  staffed  by  the  children 
of  the  best  known  families  of  the  North,  Tuskegee’s  faculty  were  Black,  a  point 
in  which  Washington  took  special  pride.  Equally  proud,  Marshall  wrote  of  Tus¬ 
kegee  as  “Little  Hampton”  and  as  “Hampton’s  proudest  monument”  Warren 
Logan ( 1859-1 942)  graduated  from  Hampton  in  1 877,  two  years  after  his  friend 
Booker  T.  Washingtoa  Logan,  one  of  Marshall’s  prize  pupils  in  “Book-keeping,” 
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served  as  Treasurer  at  Tuskegee  for  forty- two  years,  and  Acting  Principal  in 
Washington’s  absence.  Thus  Logan  was  a  second  bond  between  Marshall  and 
Washington’s  school.  Logan  played  a  role  at  Tuskegee  similar  to  that  of 
Marshall  at  Hampton! 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


THE  HISTORY  OF  METCO  IN  WESTON 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  220  Boston  children  started  school  in 
seven  suburban  communities  surrounding  Boston.  They  were  the  first  pioneers 
in  the  voluntary  desegregation  program  known  as  METCO.  The  program  began 
a  year  earlier  when  the  Metropolitan  Council  for  Educational  Opportunity 
(METCO)  was  formed  with  the  purposes  of  providing  an  educational  alterna¬ 
tive  for  urban  Black  students  and  other  minority  children,  enhancing  the 
educational  experiences  of  suburban  children,  and  promoting  better  under¬ 
standing  between  urban  and  suburban  parents. 

This  year,  over  3200  Boston  students  attend  school  in  the  35  school  systems 
which  now  participate  in  the  METCO  Program.  An  additional  200  students 
attend  suburban  school  districts  near  the  city  of  Springfield.  The  majority,  but 
not  all,  of  the  transportation  and  instructional  costs  for  this  program  are  reim¬ 
bursed  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  on  an  annual  basis. 

Weston’s  participation  in  this  program  for  urban- suburban  integration  began 
in  1967  when  nine  Kindergarten  students  from  Boston  enrolled  in  Weston’s 
schools.  This  fall  there  are  182  Boston  students  in  grades  K-12  of  the  Weston 
schools,  almost  1 1  %  of  our  enrollment,  and  we  now  have  the  fourth  largest  pro¬ 
gram,  behind  Newton,  Lexington,  and  Brookline.  Weston  accepts  students  into 
the  program  after  an  educational  assessment,  similar  to  that  for  resident  stu¬ 
dents,  to  determine  whether  the  school  system  has  a  suitable  program  for 
each  candidate. 

The  Weston-METCO  program  is  headed  by  a  Coordinator,  Mr.  Roland 
Gibson,  and  a  staff  which  includes  a  Community  Liaison,  three  Academic 
Liaisons,  and  two  Bus  Monitors/ A  ides.  The  Community  Liaison  coordinates 
the  pairing  of  each  Boston  child  and  his  family  with  host  families  in  Weston. 
Through  this  network,  children  have  opportunities  to  play  with  one  another  after 
school  on  Stay  Days,  and  the  paired  families  can  participate  in  several  social 
gatherings  and  parent  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Weston-METCO  program 
throughout  the  year.  The  Academic  Liaisons  work  directly  with  students  in  the 
schools,  supporting  their  educational,  social,  and  emotional  needs  with  planned 
activities  which  range  from  weekly  meetings  in  lunch  groups  to  classroom  dis¬ 
cussions  of  multicultural  themes. 

Two  different  community  groups  support  and  sustain  the  Weston-METCO 
program.  The  Weston-METCO  Parent  Organization  conducts  monthly 
meetings  on  issues  of  interest  to  Boston  parents  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
their  participation  in  the  schools.  It  also  maintains  a  telephone  chain  and  creates 
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a  social  link  among  Boston  parents.  The  Weston-METCO  Community  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  is  a  central  liaison  committee  which  facilitates  communica¬ 
tion  among  the  various  groups  involved  in  the  METCO  program,  brings 
concerns  about  the  program  to  the  school  administration  and  makes  recommen¬ 
dation  about  policy  to  the  School  Committee. 

This  Committee  includes  members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  faculty,  parents  from  Boston  and  Weston,  and  Weston’s  METCO 
Coordinator.  In  1978  the  School  Committee  asked  a  committee  of  Weston 
parents,  Boston  parents,  and  staff  to  evaluate  the  Weston-METCO  program. 
Called  the  METCO  Review  Committee,  this  group  developed  several  recom¬ 
mendations  for  strengthening  Weston’s  METCO  program.  The  Committee’s 
report  guided  the  evolution  of  the  program  in  the  schools  for  the  next  several 
years.  In  particular,  the  placement  process  for  new  Boston  students  now  aims  to 
accept  children  who  are  likely  to  be  successful  in  Weston  throughout  their 
educational  careers.  The  Review  also  emphasized  the  need  for  ongoing  staff 
development  to  enable  the  faculty  to  respond  effectively  to  the  educational  and 
emotional  needs  of  urban  children  and  to  promote  effective  integration  within 
their  classrooms. 

In  1986,  with  support  from  the  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute,  the  school 
system  initiated  a  workshop  series  on  multicultural  education  and  racial  un¬ 
derstanding.  Over  the  period  of  the  next  several  years,  through  summer 
workshops  and  faculty  meetings,  the  entire  faculty  and  administration  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  workshop  series. 

The  majority  of  Weston’s  METCO  students  enter  the  program  in  Kindergar¬ 
ten,  although  replacement  students  for  those  who  leave  the  program  are  sought 
through  grade  9.  In  1980  Weston  graduated  its  first  ten  Boston  students.  Since 
that  time  another  seventy- six  students  from  Boston  have  graduated  from  Wes¬ 
ton  High  School.  More  than  75%  of  these  students  have  gone  on  to  further 
education  in  a  wide  range  of  schools  which  includes  Princeton,  Bowdoin, 
Amherst,  Oberlin,  and  Wesleyan,  as  well  as  many  regional  colleges  throughout 
New  England  and  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Gus  A.  Sayer 

Assistant  Superintendant 
for  Curriculum 

Weston  Public  Schools 
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The  Hobbs  House,  North  Ave.  -  owned  by  Gen.  Marshall,  who  succeeded  Mrs.  Sam’l  Hobbs. 
Mrs.  Sam’l  Hobbs  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kendal,  and  resided  here  until  her  death  in  1883. 
Gen.  Marshall  named  this  residence  “Kendal  Green”. 


JAMES  MARSHALL,  PART  II 

The  story  of  James  Marshall  deserves  telling,  quite  apart  from  his  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  Hampton  Institute.  James  Fowle  Baldwin  Marshall  was  bom  on 
August  8,  1818  in  Charlestown,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  banker,  Thomas 
Marshall,  and  Sophia  Kendal  Marshall.  James’  grandfather,  Christopher 
Marshall,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  his  great  uncle,  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall 
of  Highland  Street  in  Weston,  was  Colonel  of  the  Massachusetts’  Tenth 
Regiment  [Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  has  been  described  incorrectly  as  “a 
member  of  George  Washington’s  staff.”  Washington  had  on  his  staff  a  personal 
friend.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  of  Virginia,  father  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  Weston’s  Thomas  Marshall  saw  service  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  in 
New  Jersey  with  General  Washington,  and  then  retired  on  January  1781.]  On 
October  23,  1789,  Weston’s  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  was  greeted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  as  the  President  passed  through  Weston.  Thomas  Marshall’s 
house  on  Highland  Street  was  moved  in  1881  to  Central  Avenue  (Boston  Post 
Road).  Then,  in  1888,  it  was  again  moved  by  Charles  H.  Fiske  to  22  Church 
Street  where  it  stands  today. 


On  his  maternal  side,  James  Marshall  also  had  Weston  roots.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kendal,  DD,  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston 
from  1783  to  1812.  Kendal’s  daughter  Abigail  (1793-1883)  married  Samuel 
Hobbs  in  1834,  moving  to  87  North  Avenue,  the  house  to  which  James  Marshal 
was  to  retire  (see  March  1984  Bulletin  regarding  Mrs.  Hobbs). 

Sixteen- year- old  James  Marshall  entered  Harvard  College  in  1834  but  was 
forced  to  drop  out  during  his  second  year  because  of  poor  eyesight,  a  lifelong 
problem.  In  1 838  Marshall  moved  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  eventually  becoming  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  islands’  largest  trading  firms,  the  predecessor  of  C.  Brewer 
and  Co.,  Ltd  Charles  Brewer  of  Boston  was,  in  the  1840’s,  shifting  the  firm’s 
emphasis  from  whaling  to  sugar. 

Marshall  was  to  play  an  important  role  in  Hawaiian  diplomacy  in  1 843 ,  at  the 
age  of  twenty- four.  T  o  tell  that  story,  we  must  begin  with  the  spring  of  1 84 1 .  On  a 
March  evening,  Marshall  was  sitting  with  James  Jarves,  editor  of  The  Polyne¬ 
sian,  and  Mrs.  Jarves  on  their  Honolulu  veranda.  Richard  Charlton,  the  over¬ 
bearing  and  unpopular  British  consul  described  by  Marshall  as  “coarse  and 
illiterate,”  attacked  J ames  J arves  with  a  horsewhip.  Aroused,  the  usually  placid 
Marshall  jumped  upon  Charlton,  bruising  the  hip  and  breaking  the  finger  of  the 
consul.  Charlton  threatened  prosecution,  but  instead  he  became  the  object  of  a 
citizens’  protest  meeting  and  was  fined  by  the  governor. 

Two  years  later,  in  1 843,  the  Hawaiian  government- in- exile  chose  Marshall 
to  present  its  case  in  London  when  Lord  George  Paulet,  an  over-zealous  frigate 
commander  was  aroused  by  Charlton  and  others  to  annex  the  islands  provision¬ 
ally  to  Britain.  Marshall,  ostensibly  on  a  trading  mission,  was  permitted  to  sail  in 
March  1 843  on  the  only  ship  allowed  to  depart  the  harbor,  the  vessel  had  been 
the  yacht  of  the  Hawaiian  king.  Marshall  carried  a  secret  commission  and 
instructions  from  the  government- in- exile,  written  in  the  dark  of  night  in  the 
royal  tomb,  atop  the  coffin  of  a  widow  of  King  Kamehameha  I.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  exiled  King  Kamehameha  III  was  brought  from  Maui  in  a  frail 
canoe  to  sign  Marshall’s  document 

Marshall  sailed  to  New  Orleans  and  then  to  Boston,  where  he  met  Secretary 
of  State  Daniel  Webster  who  “promised  to  raise  a  fuss”  if  necessary;  Marshall 
continued  to  London,  where  he  successfully  presented  his  arguments  in  July  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeea  Partly  as  a  result  of  Marshall’s  mission, 
Britain  and  France  recognized  Hawaii’s  independence! 

Following  this  success,  Marshall  sailed  for  Boston  on  August  20,  1843  and 
on  November  9  married  Eunice  Sophia  Hooper  in  Charlestown.  Three  days 
later  the  Marshalls  and  Sophia’s  sister  embarked  for  Hawaii.  “Our  wedding 
journey,”  a  five- month  trip  around  Cape  Horn  to  Hawaii,  “I  commend  to  all 
young  married  couples  as  the  most  efficient  method  of  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other”  wrote  Marshall.  On  April  8, 1844,  to  honor  Marshall’s  return.  King 
Kamehameha  III  sent  his  royal  double  canoe  to  bring  the  party  ashore.  Thus 
Marshall  returned  to  his  business  interests.  Sophia,  apparently,  did  not  live 
long,  for  on  August  16,  1 846,  just  days  after  his  twenty-eighth  birthday,  Marshall 
wrote  to  Rev.  George  Ellis  of  Charlestown:  “I  never  felt  the  loss  of  my  sister 
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and  boy  until  now ...  I  received  great  comfort  from  letters  from  home  received  in 
response  to  the  news  of  [Eunice]  Sophia’s  death.”  Marshall  appears  to  have 
sought  solace  in  teaching  Sunday  school,  lecturing  on  temperance,  reading  the 
classics,  and  working;  a  lecture  Marshall  had  delivered  was  published  by  the 
Oahu  Temperance  Society  in  March  1 847.  Marshall  married  Martha  A.  Twicross 
Johnson  (1824-1891),  also  of  Charlestown,  in  October  1848.  Marshall  had 
become  a  partner  with  Henry  A.  Peirce  in  a  sugar  venture  by  1 849.  Marshall 
managed  the  new  Lihue  plantation,  bringing  in  its  first  crop  in  1 853  and  thereby 
establishing  a  model  for  extensive  irrigation.  Marshall  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society  in  1 85 5 .  He  was  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  becoming  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee.  As  a  legisla¬ 
tor,  Marshall  worked  actively  on  behalf  of  native  rights,  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments,  temperance,  and  abolition  of  land  tenure  [the  Great  Mahele  in  1848]. 
During  this  period,  Samuel  Armstrong  was  Marshall’s  Sunday  School  pupil. 
Richard  Armstrong,  Samuel’s  father  and  pastor  of  “Kawaiahao”,  the  First 
Church  in  Honolulu,  was  the  King’s  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  from  1848 
until  his  death  in  1 860  and  worked  closely  with  Marshall.  Armstrong  was  one  of 
the  few  foreigners  in  Hawaii  to  be  fluent  in  the  Hawaiian  language;  whether 
Marshall  spoke  Hawaiian  we  do  not  know. 

The  Marshalls  returned  to  Boston  with  a  modest  fortune  shortly  before  1860. 
Marshall  continued  his  interest  in  the  Islands,  attempting  to  influence  U.S. 
policy  and  expressing  an  interest  in  becoming  the  American  Ambassador  there. 
“  My  long  residence  at  the  Islands,  I  think  would  enable  me  to  be  of  great  service 
to  them  and  to  our  Government  than  a  stranger,”  Marshall  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Sr.  In  1 862  Marshall  spoke  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  about  American  interests  in  Hawaii,  and  he  wrote  letters  to 
influential  friends  including  Bishop  Lawrence  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Marshall  served  as  paymaster  general  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts’  militia  and  as  an  agent  of  the  state  Sanitary  Commission  in  charge  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  train;  Marshall  was  not  a  “General”  in  the  usual  soldiery  sense.  There  are 
frequent  references  in  his  Hampton  Institute  days  to  Marshall  as  °  the  kindly  old 
gentleman”  or  “the  wise,  gentle  General.”  In  addition  to  his  temperament, 
Marshall’s  eyesight  never  was  sufficient  for  him  to  carry  a  gun  or  to  command 
troops — Governor  Andrew  did  say  of  Marshall’s  service  in  the  war  “no  man 
known  to  (me)  between  the  two  ends  of  the  rainbow”  ever  gave  more  of  himself. 
At  the  War’s  conclusion,  Marshall  again  took  up  his  interest  in  Hawaii,  writing 
to  Representative  John  H.  Clifford:  “The  bugbear  of  Slavery  which  has  hither¬ 
to  been  used  by  the  British  politicians  to  frighten  that  infant  nation  [Hawaii] 
from  more  intimate  relations  with  us,  no  longer  exists ...  we  are  a  powerful  and 
redeemed  nation . . .  The  people  of  the  Islands  owe  their  Christianity  and  their 
Civilization  to  Americans.”  In  January,  1 866,  Marshall  was  among  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Hawaiian  Club  of  Boston”  ...  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Islands  and  the  welfare  of  the  Hawaiian  nation  .  .  .” 

The  Marshalls,  frequent  visitors  to  Marshall’s  “Aunt  Nabby”  Hobbs  on 
North  Avenue,  were  living  on  Evergreen  Avenue  in  Aubumdale  in  1 869  when 
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they  agreed  to  move  to  the  Hampton  Institute.  The  Boston  City  Directory, 
published  annually  as  of  July  1,  lists  Marshall’s  business  address  in  1869  as 
“Treasurer,  15  Pemberton  Square;”  and  in  1870  and  1871  as  “Treasurer, 
Albion  Coffee  Huller  Co.,  96  Washington  St”  While  the  Marshalls  lived  on  the 
Hampton  campus  in  Virginia  for  fourteen  years,  the  list  of  trustees  for  the 
Hampton  Institute  shows  their  address  as  “Boston.”  During  his  years  at  Hampton 
Marshall  was  Armstrong’s  closest  adviser.  “Marshall  Hall”  at  Hampton  was 
dedicated  in  his  honor  in  1882.  “Nabby”  Hobbs  died  in  1883,  and  Marshall, 
fearing  oncoming  blindness,  retired  from  Hampton  in  1884  to  Mrs.  Hobbs’ 
home  on  North  Avenue  (see  March  1984  Bulletin).  In  May  1884,  Hampton 
Alumni  Association  President  Booker  T.  Washington  presented  Marshall  with 
a  gold- headed  ebony  cane,  commenting:  “. . .  that  the  graduates  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  love  you,  you  are  perfectly  aware ...”  The  Marshalls  remodeled  their  retire¬ 
ment  home  at  87  North  Avenue,  naming  it  “Kendal  Green.”  The  general 


James  Fowle  Baldwin  Marshall,  ca.  1889. 

neighborhood  was  growing  because  of  Mr.  Hastings’  plan  for  an  organ  factory. 
When  a  post  office  was  added  two  doors  to  the  west  of  the  Marshalls’,  the 
General  successfully  suggested  the  name  “Kendal  Green.”  In  a  December 
1885  letter  to  the  newspaper  Marshall  explained  that  his  choice  was  not  so  much 
a  reference  to  “Good  Parson  Kendal ...  the  last  of  the  colonial  village  pastors” 
as  to  Shakespeare’  sKingHenryIV,  Actll,  Scene  IV:  “  How  couldst  thou  know 
these  men  in  Kendal  Green,  when  ’  twas  so  dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hands?” 
“The  town  of  Kendal ...  is  noted  for  having  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Catherine 
Parr,  one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  green  cloth 
called4  Kendal  Green,’  which  was  adopted  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  when 
he  was  outlawed  and  took  the  name  of4  Robin  Hood,’  as  uniform  for  himself  and 
followers”  wrote  Marshall.  Prior  to  the  naming  of  the  Kendal  Green  Post 
Office,  the  neighborhood  was  known  as  “North  Village.”  To  the  west  of  the 
Marshalls’  home  is  a  short  roadway,  “Marshall  Way.” 

During  the  seven  years  the  Marshalls  were  to  live  in  their  North  Avenue 
44  retirement5 ’  home,  Marshall  regularly  took  the  train  to  Bostoa  He  remained  an 
active  officer  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association — a  responsibility  which 
caused  many  to  believe  that  Tuskegee  was  a  Unitarian  school,  a  belief  reinforced 
by  the  continuing  relationship  between  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Marshall. 
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He  vigorously  aided  the  Association’s  projects  on  Indian  reservations  as  the 
Association’s  Secretary  for  Southern  and  Indian  Educational  Work;  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Industrial  School  for  Crow  Indians,  a  school  modeled  on  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee,  and  the  Hilo  Manual  Training  School,  received  his  particular  attention. 
Tuskegee  Normal  School  in  1886  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  Marshall’s  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  article  “Does  It  Pay  to  Educate  the  Negro?”  In  1888  Marshall 
wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  Representative  John  D.  Long  requesting  that  six  young 
Crow  Indians  reportedly  imprisoned  at  Fort  Snelling“. . .  be  sent  to  Carlisle  or 
Hampton  for  a  course  of  Industrial  and  other  training  (in  order  that  they) .  .  . 
might  be  fitted  to  return  and  become  leaders  of  their  people  in  the  ways  of 
civilized  life,”  and  requested  to  be  kept  informed  of  proposed  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  Indians.  Marshall’ s  letter  to  Long  followed  his  letters  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Court  of  Indian  Affairs.  Thus,  the  near-blind 
Marshall  and  aging  Martha  were  active  in  Boston  and  Weston  until  their  health 
began  to  decline  at  the  end  of  the  1880’s.  In  June  1890  the  Marshalls  visited  the 
Montana  Industrial  School  for  Crow  Indians,  and  before  or  after  returned  to 
visit  Hawaii. 

Booker  T.  Washington  visited  the  Marshalls  at  87  North  Avenue  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1890  and  spoke  in  Weston  Town  Hall  On  May  6,  1891  Marshall  died  at 
home,  followed  two  days  later,  by  Martha  Of  Marshall,  Armstrong  wrote  in  his 
1891  Report  “He  organized  our  system  of  accounts,  trained  students  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  clerks,  and  the  good  condition  of  our  business  affairs  is  largely  due  to  him. 
But  his  influence  and  value  extended  far  beyond  his  office  duties.  He  gave  tone 
to  the  entire  work,  and  impressed  his  noble,  kindly  character  on  hundreds  of 
students,  who  will  always  look  on  him  as  a  father  and  true  friend ...  He  will  be 
remembered  and  mourned  by  many  in  this  and  other  lands.”  Judge  James  W. 
Austin,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  the  Rev.  George  Ellis,  speaking  in  Chauncy 
Hall,  Boston,  at  a  memorial  service  for  the  Marshalls  emphasized  their  devotion 
to  others.  Marshall  was  “never  more  than  moderately  successful”  in  a  financial 
sense,  said  Ellis,  because  he  had  “a  purpose  of  serving  others  than  for  gain 
to  himself.” 

Donald  G.  Kennedy 


MEETING  YOUNG  JOHN  HANCOCK 

The  Charter  Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  took  place 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  1986  at  the  undercroft  of  St  Peter’s  Church.  The  social 
hour  was  lively,  and  we  wish  to  record  that  it  was  especially  gratifying  to 
welcome  among  us  Betty  Travis,  the  widow  of  our  former  President  Red  Travis. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  attendance  at  our  annual  dinners  is  consistently  large. 
This  time  sixty  people  attended.  Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  splendid 
organization  of  Mrs.  Victor  Hamish,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  these  dinners  for 
three  years  now.  Our  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  go  to  her  and  to  her  capable 
assistants,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ellis,  Mrs.  Martha  Ashbrook,  Mrs.  Kitty  Chisholm, 
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and  Mrs.  Julie  Hines,  as  well  as  to  our  talented  dispensers  of  liquid  re¬ 
freshments,  Mr.  Ken  Bennett  and  Mr.  Eddy  Marshall. 

The  binder  did  not  make  the  deadline  for  the  LAST  copies  of  Brent  Dickson’ s 
Once  Upon  a  Pung,  the  charming  collection  of  Weston  tales,  which  should  be  in 
every  Weston  home.  The  books  will  be  available  at  the  time  of  our  first  fall  meet¬ 
ing;  the  cost  is  $7.50.  Remember  that  it  is  the  best  present  for  newcomers,  and 
especially  for  the  young! 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  our  member,  the  Reverend  Ted  Jones,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  WCRB  and  Associate  Minister  of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Universalist  Church  in  Waltham. 

Our  speaker  at  the  dinner  was  William  Fowler,  professor  of  history  at 
Northeastern  University  and  Editor  of  The  New  England  Quarterly.  He  was 
coopted  into  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  very  afternoon  of  our 
get-together.  His  kudos  are  numerous,  as  Steve  Riley  informed  us  in  his  introduc- 
tioa  Among  Fowler’s  accomplishments  are  several  books,  including  one  on 
John  Hancock. 

Professor  Fowler  is  a  highly  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  speaker.  He 
presented  a  scholarly  and  humorous  lecture  on  young  John  Hancock  (1737- 
1793).  “Johnny”  Hancock  was  the  grandson  of  a  Lexington  minister  and  the 
son  of  a  Braintree  minister.  He  was  educated  as  a  child  in  a  Dame  School,  where 
he  first  met  John  Adams,  and  then  he  studied  at  Boston  Latin  School.  When  his 
father  died  in  1 744,  his  mother  remarried  soon  after.  Young  John  Hancock  was 
raised  in  the  home  of  his  well-to-do  Uncle  Thomas,  the  richest  merchant  in  Boston 
at  the  time. 

Hancock  must  have  heard  absorbing  conversations  at  his  Uncle  Thomas’  and 
Aunt  Lydia’ s  dinner  table,  where  the  mighty  of  the  day  often  gathered  to  discuss 
politics  and  business. 

He  was  ready  to  attend  Harvard  College  in  1 750,  at  age  14!  He  ranked  fifth  at 
Harvard,  an  honor  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  academic  achievements,  but 
instead  reflected  the  social  standing  of  his  family,  i.e.  his  Uncle  Thomas.  At  one 
stage  of  his  Harvard  career  he  was  demoted  to  the  rank  of  nine  because  of  a 
youthful  prank:  he  and  his  pals  managed  to  look  too  deeply  into  their  cups,  and 
their  behavior  endangered  the  life  of  a  Negro  servant! 

Amid  much  pageantry  in  July,  1754,  John  Hancock  received  his  Bachelor’s 
degree.  It  must  have  been  quite  a  spectacle,  with  the  governor  and  the  sheriff  in 
attendance  and  much  Latin  speechifying — even  the  Stockbridge  Indians  came 
and  camped  out! 

John  Hancock  did  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
after  college.  Fate  and  his  predilections  destined  him  for  the  counting  house 
rather  than  the  meeting  house. 

The  story  was  fascinating  in  itself,  but  made  more  so  by  Dr.  Fowler,  who  has 
the  facilities  of  a  bom  speaker,  interweaving  limericks  and  verses  with  witty 
asides  in  his  scholarly  presentation.  Now  everyone  wishes  to  hear  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  John  Hancock’s  checkered  life. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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The  Bicentennial  Quilt,  an  album  quilt,  stitched  by  the  fifth- grade  students  of  Mrs.  Jane  Marshall 
in  the  Woodland  School,  Weston  in  1 976.  With  a  color  scheme  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  quilt  is 
made  up  of  blocks  individually  designed  and  stitched  by  the  students.  Each  block  is  initialled 
by  a  student 

Photographs  by  Peter  D.  Fishman 

PRESERVING  QUILTS  AND  TEXTILES 

Lucky  is  the  family  who  has  inherited  a  quilt  Nothing  connects  us  in  a  more 
personal  way  to  the  past  than  the  handiwork  of  an  ancestor.  Quilts  in  par¬ 
ticular — because  there  were  few  rigid  rules  for  either  design  or  construction — 
allow  us  inside  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  maker. 

Old  textiles  are  more  fragile  than  we  might  think.  Quilts  are  museum  pieces 
today,  and  many  of  the  techniques  developed  there  for  care  and  preservation  can 
be  helpful  to  us  at  home.  The  home  seems  an  innocent  environment,  and  our 
intentions  are  certainly  benign,  but  threats  to  textile  longevity  are  always  pre¬ 
sent  light,  heat,  moisture,  dirt,  pests,  chemical  pollution,  pressure,  and  poor 
handling.  When  choosing  a  place  and  method  for  storage,  we  must  avoid  these 
agents  if  possible. 


Light — even  artificial  light — fades  colors,  and  the  combination  of  heat  and 
moisture  can  be  disasterous  in  itself.  Humidity  in  the  presence  of  the  sulfur- 
containing  materials  (wood,  paper  or  cardboard)  produces  an  acid  environment 
which  can  ruin  colors,  produce  indelible  spots,  and  destroy  the  textile  fibers.  If 
cardboard  boxes,  tissue  paper,  bureau  drawers,  and  wooden  chests  and  shelves 
are  “out,”  what  does  that  leave  us  for  storage  facilities?  Not  plastic  bags.  The 
inevitable  moisture  content  is  trapped  in  the  bag,  evaporating  and  condensing, 
depending  on  the  temperature  changes.  There  is  an  answer  to  this  dilem¬ 
ma:  Cloth.  A  pillow  case  or  custom- size  wrapping  in  a  well- washed  sheet 
allows  circulation  of  air,  while  protecting  the  textile  from  dust,  soiled  hands  and 
rough  handling.  Layers  of  cloth  around  the  textiles,  separating  them  from  con¬ 
tact  with  acidic  cardboard  or  wood,  will  safeguard  them  when  they  are  laid  in  a 
box  or  chest  Also,  museum- quality  acid-free  tissue  and  cartons  are  available 
and,  though  expensive,  worth  the  investment  to  secure  a  valuable  textile.* 

Moth  damage  can  be  disasterous  to  wool  quilts,  and  other  insects  will  attack 
textiles  too.  Fumigate  wool  quilts  in  an  air-tight  container  for  2-3  months,  using 
paradichlorobenzine  crystals.  The  vapors  are  heavy,  so  place  the  crystals  above 
the  quilt  and  do  not  let  them  touch  the  fabric. 

Quilts  should  not  be  folded  and  stored  under  pressure.  Those  on  the  bottom  of 
a  stack  will  be  permanently  crushed  at  the  folds.  Most  quilts  have  been  folded  in 
half  since  they  were  made,  and  many  show  a  visible  cross,  dividing  them  into 
quarters.  Give  them  a  change  each  time  you  refold — thirds  is  almost  as  easy  to 
do — or  roll  them  loosely  over  a  fabric  padding  before  slipping  into  a  loose 
cover. 

As  for  temperature  and  humidity,  that  which  pleases  a  human  being  is  best  for 
a  quilt  moderate  and  stable —  sometimes  difficult  to  attain  in  our  New  England 
homes.  Remember  that  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  as  well  as  the  quilting  threads, 
have  inevitably  weakened  with  time  and  any  kind  of  stress  on  them  may  cause 
breakage.  Deterioration  is  then  very  rapid  and  becomes  difficult  and  expensive 
to  halt  or  restore. 

Most  of  us  want  to  display  these  treasures  where  we  and  others  may  enjoy 
them  in  our  homes.  It  is  essential  to  avoid,  as  much  as  we  can,  their  exposure  to 
dust,  sunlight,  cooking  fumes,  tobacco  smoke,  and  heating  vents.  Beds  are  cer¬ 
tainly  appropriate  for  display,  as  well  as  for  safe  storage.  Used  as  spreads,  quilts 
may  be  layered  on  the  bed,  avoiding  folds  and  allowing  for  quick  and  easy 
change  of  the  exhibit  Watch  out  for  those  daily  rays  of  sun  from  the  window,  and 
loungers — human  and  animal — who  stretch  out  on  vacant  beds!  Hanging  quilts 
against  a  wall  is  also  a  popular  and  attractive  display.  A  fabric  “  sleeve”  or  tube 
must  be  attached  across  the  width  of  the  back  through  which  a  rod  (wooden 
dowel  or  metal  conduit  pipe)  may  be  rua  Sew  the  sleeve  by  hand  with  fairly 
large  and  loose  running  stitches  which  pass  through  all  layers  of  the  quilt  so  the 
weight  will  be  distributed.  Any  other  method  for  hanging  is  likely  to  be  detrimental 

Cleaning  of  quilts  presents  many  problems.  It  is  surely  best  if  we  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  quilts  “as  is,”  appreciating  their  signs  of  age.  Old  silk  is  almost 
impossible  to  clean,  either  by  dry  or  wet  methods,  and  should  be  done  only  after 
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Log  Cabin  Quilt  displayed  by  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Fraser  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Weinberg.  The  quilt,  a 

I  classic  design  produced  in  white  and  shades  of  brown,  was  handmade  by  Abbie  Cook  (Mrs.  H.  E. 

Cook)  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  about  1850.  Mrs.  Cook  was  the  grandmother  of  Walter  H. 
Trumbull  of  Weston,  who  generously  donated  the  quilt  to  the  Historical  Society  in  1967. 

I  consultation  with  a  professional  conservator  of  textiles.  Very  fine  quilts  or  those 

with  damage  should  also  be  handled  by  a  professional.  There  are  methods  of 
washing  a  strong  cotton  quilt  at  home,  but  never  in  a  washing  machine.  Even 

I  with  the  accepted  technique  of  careful  washing  by  hand,  the  potential  for  nasty 

surprises  must  be  assumed.  Certain  repairs  are  possible;  others  detract  from  the 
beauty  and  authenticity  of  the  original  work  and  decrease  its  value  considerably. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  textile  conservation  workshops  nearby  for  consulta- 

Ition,  cleaning  and  restoration.  The  Textile  Conservation  Center  of  the  Museum 
of  American  Textile  History  in  North  Andover,  Massachusetts  and  the  Textile 
Conservation  Workshop  in  South  Salem,  New  York  both  specialize  in  this 

I  work,  though  it  is  costly. 

This  care- taking  requires  thoughtful  effort  and,  sometimes,  expense.  We  are, 
however,  custodians  of  these  most  personal  of  heirlooms,  as  they  pass  through 

I  our  hands— and  our  lives.  Future  generations  will  thank  us  as  the  quilts  live  on, 

to  amaze,  delight,  and  comfort 

♦Acid- free  boxes  and  tissue  available  from  the  Hollinger  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  6 1 85,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22206  and  Talas,  213  West  Thirty-fifth  Street  New  York  City  10018. 

Shirley  Weinberg 


AN  ARMCHAIR  VISIT  TO  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORIC  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  on  Thursday, 
November  14,  1985,  we  were  treated  to  a  most  rewarding  and  interesting  lec¬ 
ture.  The  topic  itself  was  quite  an  attraction,  and  the  ballroom  of  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  was  filled  to  capacity. 

The  lecture  was  titled  “The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  and 
Its  Services.”  The  invited  speaker,  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Crandall,  the  Director  of  the 
Society,  was  called  out  of  town  for  personal  reasons,  but  was  kind  enough  to 
send  us  another  member  of  his  organization,  Mr.  David  Dearborn,  whose  talk 
fascinated  his  audience. 

Most  of  us  knew  that  there  was  a  genealogical  society  in  Boston,  but  few  of  us 
were  familiar  with  its  history  and  its  services.  The  entire  lecture  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  slides,  so  we  had  the  adventure  of  an  inside  view  of  the  premises  and 
services  of  the  Society. 

Founded  in  1845,  the  Society  was  the  first  “to  direct  its  energies  toward 
collecting  and  preserving  family  histories  and  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
genealogical  research.”  The  philosophy  of  the  Society  was  that  family  and  local 
history  were  the  keys  to  understanding  social  history. 

The  collections  housed  in  the  archives  and  library  of  the  Society  are  rich 
indeed,  reaching  back  three  centuries,  they  contain  personal  diaries,  letters, 
town  records,  and  even  ship’s  records  as  well  as  maps,  drawings,  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  library  and  manuscript  collections  may  be  consulted  in  a  spacious 
and  tastefully  appointed  reading  room.  There  is  also  a  circulating  collection,  the 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  Society  may  receive  books  on  loan  by 
mail.  The  Society  also  publishes  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi¬ 
cal  Register  and  a  News-Letter,  both  quarterlies.  Lectures  are  offered  at  the 
Society’s  headquarters. 

Membership  dues  for  twelve  months  are  $10.00  for  students,  $40.00  for 
adults,  and  continue  up  to  $300.00  for  patrons.  The  address  of  the  Society  is  1 0 1 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116,  and  the  telephone  number  is 
536-5740. 

One  might  assume  that  the  materials  so  lovingly  collected  at  the  Society  relate 
only  to  the  “old  families”  of  New  England,  but  we  hasten  to  inform  you  that  this 
is  not  so.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  holdings  deal  with  families  who  moved  to 
the  Midwest  or  West  There  are  precious  manuscripts  which  deal  with  Yankee 
families  who  journeyed  around  Cape  Horn  to  California  in  the  decade  before  the 
Gold  Rush.  In  addition,  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  ethnic  populations  of 
New  England,  especially  the  Irish.  A  special  cooperative  project  with 
Northeastern  University  is  preparing  the  history  of  the  Irish  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Society  also  owns  papers  from  overseas,  collections  of  family  histories, 
British  heraldic  surveys,  and  European  peerage  genealogies.  The  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  owns  one  of  America’s  largest  private  collec- 
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tions  on  European  gentry  and  nobility,  related  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  con¬ 
tinental  Europe;  it  consists  of  over  10,000  volumes!  So  if  you  suspect  that  your 
ancestors  originated  in  the  “upper  crust,”  visit  the  Society  to  find  out 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 


CAPTAIN  BLIGH  AND  BREADFRUIT 

The  Annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society 
took  place  Wednesday  evening,  May  6, 1 987,  in  the  Upper  Lounge  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Union  at  Regis  College.  The  consensus  of  the  participants  was  most  favor¬ 
able  to  the  location:  a  friendly  room,  with  large  windows  on  two  sides  looking  out 
at  flowering  shrubbery;  and  to  the  food  provided  by  the  Saga  Food  Service  at  the 
College  which  was  tasty,  warm,  and  served  by  accommodating  waitresses,  who 
were  all  students  of  Regis  College.  All  went  well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  a  larger  banquet  was  taking  place  on  a  lower  level,  honoring  the  sports 
achievements  of  the  students  during  the  year.  At  one  moment  their  loudspeaker 
was  connected  to  our  room,  to  the  hilarity  of  all  present 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Richard  A.  Howard,  professor  of  dendrology 
at  Harvard  and  director  emeritus  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  His  talk  was  on 
“  Captain  Bligh  and  Breadfruit”  Steve  Riley  introduced  the  speaker  in  his  usual 
flowery  way.  For  the  record.  Dr.  Riley  is  conducting  the  interview  with  Dr. 
Howard,  a  former  Weston  resident,  in  the  framework  of  our  town  oral  history 
project;  so  soon  you  will  be  able  to  find  out  more  details  about  the  many- 
splendored  and  checkered  career  of  Dick  Howard 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  Pacific  when  we  hear  the  name  of  Captain  Bligh.  Not  so 
tonight;  the  focus  of  the  lecture,  with  appropriate  slides,  was  actually  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  especially  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  just  three  islands  up  from  Trinidad  It 
is  a  most  attractive  place  for  tourists,  perhaps  less  spoiled  by  hordes  of  tourists 
than  islands  closer  to  the  mainland  St  Vincent  has  dark  sand  the  result  of 
volcanic  activities  in  the  past,  and  the  early  inhabitants  left  some  petroglyphs  for 
us  to  ponder.  The  flora  is  fascinating,  as  our  speaker  illustrated  for  us  in  his 
slides.  One  of  the  crops  in  St  Vincent  is  arrowroot,  which  produces  the  finest 
starch,  used  in  baby  food  and  geriatric  diets  because  it  is  most  digestible. 
Bananas  are  another  local  item,  once  cultivated  by  United  Fruit;  the  fruit  is 
actually  grown  on  the  tree  with  all  stems  wrapped  in  plastic  bags  to  prevent  bugs 
and  spiders  from  settling  among  the  fingers  of  the  banana  hands.  The  other  crops 
are  coconuts,  and  recently  tourists. 

A  few  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  in  1 7 65  to  be  exact,  a  botanical 
garden  was  established  on  British  St  Vincent;  it  was  under  the  supervision  of 
General  Robert  Ellwell.  It  was  a  splendid  place;  it  even  had  an  aquatic  garderi 
Its  building  now  houses  the  St  Vincent  Historical  Society. 

It  was  for  the  St  Vincent  Botanical  Garden  that  Captain  Bligh  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  procure  breadfruit  He  did  secure  cuttings,  but  we  all  know  what 
happened  next  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty ,  Captain  Bligh  s  not  so  voluntary 
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change  of  direction  in  a  small  boat,  and  the  breadfruit  cuttings  went  overboard. 
Not  until  six  years  later,  in  1 793,  was  breadfruit  collected  and  taken  to  St  Vincent 

The  breadfruit  trees  are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  mulberry  family;  they 
come  in  seven  varieties,  of  which  five  still  grow  on  St  Vincent  It  was  disap¬ 
pointing  that  the  people  on  St  Vincent  did  not  quite  take  to  the  taste  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  although  if  well  prepared,  it  is  delicious,  according  to  our  speaker. 
Now-a-days  one  can  have  a  taste  of  it  as  a  local  speciality  in  the  St  Vincent  hotels. 

In  all  honesty  I  must  add  that  this  review  does  not  do  half  justice  to  the  color¬ 
ful,  informative  and  overall  fascinating  talk  of  Dick  Howard  I  was  so  spell¬ 
bound  listening  to  him  and  watching  the  slides  that  my  pencil  often 
remained  idle.  Perhaps  the  Society  should  make  it  a  matter  of  policy  to  tape  all 
our  speakers. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 

“New  England  -  Myth  or  Reality?” 

This  was  the  title  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society’s  Thursday,  March  26, 
1987  lecture  at  the  Bam  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 

First  of  all,  a  technical  comment  Circumstances  shifted  our  lecture  from  the 
usual  place  in  the  Ballroom  to  the  Bam  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  audience  almost  unanimously  showed  pre¬ 
ference  for  this  location,  because  it  is  a  warmer — literally  and  figuratively — 
place;  in  addition,  attending  a  meeting  in  the  Bam  does  not  require  climbing  of 
uncomfortable  stairs,  a  difficulty  which  prevents  a  few  of  our  members  from 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  our  programs  in  the  Ballroom.  Chances  are  good  that 
future  programs  will  take  place  in  the  Bara 

Our  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Judson  D.  Hale,  Sr.,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  Yankee  Magazine  and  of  the  famous  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,  from  our 
good  neighbor  state  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  author  of  several  books,  among  them  Inside  New  England  and  The  Best  of 
Yankee  Magazine.  ( Some  of  the  members  might  recall  that  I  reviewed  the  latter 
in  very  positive  terms  in  my  Christmas  column  in  the  Town  Crier.)  He  is  just 
“putting  to  bed”  his  latest  book,  to  be  published  this  fall  by  Harper  &  Row, 
entitled  The  Education  of  a  Yankee ,  the  new  book  will  be  ready  for  Christmas 
giving 

Mr.  Hale’s  photogenic  appearance  and  his  charming  wit  make  him  a  frequent 
guest  on  various  television  shows,  among  them  the  “Today  Show”  and  “Good 
Morning  America” 

Indeed,  the  audience  on  this  Thursday  night  had  a  marvelous  time  sitting  back 
and  enjoying  the  flawless  ability  of  this  bom  raconteur.  He  took  us  by  the  hand — 
and  imagination — and  we  visited  the  six  New  England  states.  He  analysed  for 
us  the  different  characteristics  of  the  people  in  each  state.  How  foolish  it  is, 
really,  to  put  all  New  Englanders  into  the  same  bag!  There  are  regional  differen¬ 
ces.  Mr.  Hale  dwelled  about  a  dozen  minutes  on  the  details  of  each  state;  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  was  that  the  main  characteristic  of  a  person  in  Vermont  is  common 
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sense,  in  Maine  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  in  Massachusetts  the  Puritan  work 
ethic,  in  Rhode  Island  tolerance,  in  New  Hampshire  frugality,  and  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  shrewdness.  Local  humor  is  also  different,  corresponding  to  the  local  lore. 

We  also  heard  about  the  origins  of  Yankee  Magazine,  founded  in  September 
of  1935  in  order  to  preserve  the  great  culture  of  New  England  As  we  all  know,  it 
is  still  doing  just  that  As  to  the  Almanac,  it  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one 
which  must  have  been  the  prototype  of  all  almanacs,  carved  into  tablets  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before  Christ,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  Old  Farmer  s  Almanac  pre¬ 
dicted  the  mild  weather  for  our  evening! 

A  brief  question  and  answer  period  followed  the  most  enjoyable  lecture,  and 
refreshments  were  served 


Dr.  Vera  Laska 


JAPAN  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 

On  Thursday,  January  15  th,  1 987  the  Weston  Historical  Society  inaugurated  its 
1987  program  with  a  fascinating  lecture,  presented  at  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern 
at  8  p.  m.  by  Dr.  Charles  Thayer,  Jr.  Dr.  Thayer  is  a  lifelong  student  of  J apan  and 
is  a  resident  fellow  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Japanese  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  speaker  mentioned  how  misleading  the  images  of  J  apan  are  that  we  see  on 
television  these  days.  The  news  usually  presents  only  the  extremes,  be  it  a 
teenage  girl  wrestling  in  tofu  or  a  business  executive  who  practically  commits 
ritual  suicide  on  camera.  The  real  Japan  is  quite  different 

Massachusetts  had  very  close  ties  with  Japan  a  century  ago.  These  connec¬ 
tions  were  woven  by  a  number  of  scientists  and  interested  enterpreneurs,  like  the 
marine  biologist  Edward  S.  Morse  who  carried  out  his  studies  at  Sagami  Bay  at 
Kagoshima,  or  William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  who  spent  several  years  in  Japan  and 
became  a  Buddhist  Bigelow  was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  became 
the  mediator  between  Japan  and  Russia  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Another  bridge  was  formed  by  Ernest  F rancisco  F enollosa,  who  first  brought 
art  history  to  J  apan  in  1 884  and  in  turn  created  the  list  of  all  art  treasures  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Japan  for  the  West;  he  also  was  a  Buddhist  and  lived  in  the  historical  city  of 
Kyoto,  formerly  the  capital  of  Japan. 

Most  of  the  lecture  was  accompanied  by  slides,  showing  the  Japan  of  the  days 
of  the  above  mentioned  men’s  era  They  included  rikshaws,  the  Kamakura 
Giant  Buddha,  Nikko  Palace  and  numerous  artifacts  that  one  could  see  only  in 
museums.  For  contrasting  effect,  some  slides  of  modem  Japan,  the  Ginza  of 
Tokyo,  for  instance,  were  included 

Refreshments  and  discussion  followed  the  highly  enjoyable  lecture. 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III 
1903-1988 

The  people  of  the  Town  of  Weston  and  the  members  of  the  Weston  Historical 
Society  are  truly  fortunate  to  have  had  Brenton  Dickson  with  them  all  his  life.  At 
the  founding  of  the  Historical  Society  in  1963  on  the  occasion  of  the  250th 
Anniversary  of  the  Town’s  incorporation,  Brent  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  Society,  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  Historian.  He  continued  actively  as  a 
Board  member  until  his  death. 

Besides  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  BULLETIN,  he  was  the  author  of 
three  Weston  oriented  books:  Once  Upon  a  Pung  ( 1 963);  with  Homer  Lucas, 
One  Town  in  the  American  Revolution —  Weston,  Massachusetts  (197 6);  and 


Random  Recollections  (1977).  His  avid  interest  in  things  historical,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  Weston,  led  to  the  authorship  of  these  volumes. 

He  served  from  its  establishment  the  Historical  Commission  of  the  Town, 
and  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern.  His  wider  interest  in  history  is 
evidenced  by  his  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  Town  of  Weston  is  further  deeply  indebted  to  Brent  for  his  authorship  of 
music  and  lyrics  for  many  lighthearted  original  musicals  concerned  with  Weston 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  Friendly  Society. 

Through  all  of  his  works  and  activities,  Brent  contributed  mightily  to  the  spirit 
of  Weston  and  we  salute  him. 

Edward  W.  Marshall 

“OF  PUNGS  AND  PEOPLE” 
from  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III,  Once  Upon  a  Pung  (1963). 

Editor  s  note:  A  pung  is  a  boxlike  sleigh  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  This  type 

of  sleigh  was  frequently  used  to  carry  cargo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Weston  over  the 
last  sixty  years.  In  1900  it  was  a  rural  community  with  only  twenty-five 
automobiles  against  five  hundred  horses.  By  1920,  however,  the  automobile 
had  come  into  its  own  and  there  were  only  two  hundred  horses  left. 

Many  residents  remember  when  Central  Avenue  [now  Boston  Post  Road] 
was  unpaved.  Automobiles  were  a  rarity  in  summer  and  never  seen  in  winter. 
Nearly  every  year  the  roads  were  packed  hard  with  snow  from  the  last  week  in 
December  until  the  middle  of  March,  but  the  sidewalks  were  kept  plowed  for 
pedestrians.  As  soon  as  the  snow  became  too  deep  for  carriages  and  wagons, 
sleighs  and  pungs  made  their  appearance.  The  wheels  were  taken  off  some  of  the 
school  barges  and  replaced  with  runners.  Other  barges  which  were  not  so  easily 
converted  were  put  away  until  spring,  and  open  pungs  were  substituted.  A  thick 
layer  of  hay  or  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  your  feet  warm  and  a  buffalo  robe  for 
your  lap  were  hardly  adequate  protection  against  the  coldest  weather.  However, 
when  the  sound  of  sleigh  bells  heralded  another  winter,  the  young  people  looked 
forward  to  the  pleasures  of  snowtime.  .  . 

Punging  parties  were  great  events.  Sometimes  they  lasted  all  day  and  well  into 
evening.  You  went  to  Concord  or  Sudbury  by  devious  routes,  stopped  for  hot 
chocolate  to  fortify  yourself  for  the  return  trip,  and  then  took  off  once  more.  Rid¬ 
ing  the  runners  or  sprinting  along  behind  and  throwing  snowballs  kept  you  well 
exercised,  but  as  daylight  began  to  fade  it  was  customary  to  huddle  together  in 
the  back  of  the  pung  under  horse  blankets  and  buffalo  robes.  The  layer  of  straw 
that  you  sat  on  offered  insulation  but  not  much  comfort.  Yet  the  songs  and 
laughter  that  filled  the  evening  air  were  hardly  indicative  of  discontent. 

Another  winter  diversion  was  coasting  on  sleds  or  double  runners  on  the  packed 
roads.  The  grade  down  South  Avenue  from  Morse’s  hill  to  Ridgeway  Road  was 
one  of  the  longest  coasts  in  town.  It  was  not  so  exciting,  however,  as  some  of  the 
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steeper  places,  such  as  Silver  Hill  or,  even  better,  Webster  Hill.  The  latter  pro¬ 
vided  the  coaster  with  a  chance  to  exert  real  dexterity  as  he  shot  out  onto  Church 
Street  at  an  amazing  speed  and  barely  avoided  colliding  with  the  stone  wall  on 
the  far  side.  Starting  at  the  B lakes’  house  (now  Thrall’s)  you  could  race  down 
across  Central  Avenue,  through  a  yard  or  two,  to  Crescent  Street,  and  on  down 
past  the  chair  factory.  No  one  ever  thought  of  posting  a  guard  at  street  crossings. 
Traffic  was  light  and  the  laws  of  probability  favored  the  coaster.  There  were  one 
or  two  narrow  escapes,  to  be  sure,  but  never  anything  serious. 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  New  England  winters  are  becoming  milder.  It 
is  hard  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not  this  is  true,  because  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
nature  are  unpredictable  and  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  overlook  the  ordinary 
and  remember  the  unusual.  Some  can  remember  sleighing  on  the  first  of  May, 
others  going  to  Boston  on  the  Norumbega  trolley  in  a  driving  snowstorm  and 
looking  out  the  window  at  the  April  19th  Marathon  Race.  Someone  once 
remarked  that  New  England  only  had  two  seasons,  winter  and  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  there  are  still  years  when  this  seems  to  be  almost  true  again. 

The  best  skating  in  the  old  days  came  before  Christmas.  Many  an  oldtimer 
recalls  the  thrill  of  skating  to  Waltham  and  back  on  the  scenic  Charles.  Also  a 
trip  on  the  Sudbury  River  was  a  real  adventure  but  it  wasn’t  every  year  that  you 
could  do  it.  When  conditions  were  right  you  took  a  Fitchburg  train  to  Baker’s 
Bridge,  in  Lincoln,  walked  to  the  river,  skated  to  Wayland  and  took  a  train  home 
on  the  Central  Massachusetts.  There  were  several  good  ponds  in  Weston, 
notably  Brown’s  on  North  Avenue  and  Foote’s  on  Warren  Avenue,  but  once  the 
snow  had  come,  Mr.  Winsor’s  pond  was  the  only  place  that  was  consistently 
cleared.  Everyone  in  town  was  welcome  to  use  it.  It  had  a  section  fenced  off  for 
curling,  another  for  hockey,  and  a  third  for  general  skating.  On  one  side  there 
was  a  lean-to  with  benches  and  a  stone  fireplace  where  Mrs.  Winsor  kept  a  large 
urn  of  soup  steaming  hot  for  anyone  who  wanted  it.  Where  but  in  Weston  could 
one  find  such  an  example  of  community  generosity? 

Unfortunately  the  Winsors’  reputation  for  hospitality  spread  across  the 
town’s  borders,  and  an  influx  of  strangers  created  a  number  of  disagreeable 
situations  that  finally  necessitated  closing  the  pond  to  the  public. 

In  summer  there  was  a  meager  amount  of  swimming  for  a  town  with  so  many 
ponds.  Legitimate  swimming  was  available  at  the  pool  on  School  Street,  where 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  at  one  time  and  the  girls  at  another,  never  together. 
Almost  everywhere  else  in  the  center  was  taboo  because  the  brooks  flowed  into 
the  Cambridge  Reservoir.  The  City  of  Cambridge  had  obtained  these  water 
rights  through  the  manipulations  of  a  certain  gentleman — often  referred  to  as 
“Bloody  Alonzo”  —  for  his  part  in  depriving  the  town  of  what  should  have  been  a 
community  asset. 

Of  course  you  could  swim  in  the  reservoir,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
providing  you  weren’t  caught.  Silas  Baxter  was  the  patrolman  for  the  watershed 
and  his  son,  being  one  of  the  gang,  would  always  tip  his  friends  off  as  to  his 
father’s  whereabouts. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  sparseness  of  population  in  those  days,  take,  for  example, 
the  time  Weston  Blake  and  F elix  Winsor  went  swimming  illegally  in  the  pond  by 
the  eighth  hole  of  the  Golf  Club.  Mr.  Winsor’s  foreman,  to  teach  them  a  lesson, 
took  their  clothes.  They  made  their  way  back  to  the  Blakes’  house  in  broad 
daylight  stark  naked  without  ever  seeing  anyone  or  being  seen! 

Fishing  in  the  reservoirs  was  also  taboo  although  the  authorities  were  more 
lenient  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tributaries.  The  editor  remembers  once  when  his 
father,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  P.  J.  McAulifFe,  Chief  of  Police,  smuggled  fishing 
poles  down  to  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  “Bloody 
Alonzo’s”  dealings  were  resented  by  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

Between  seasons  there  were  informal  football  games  at  the  Winsors’  farm 
where  the  Golf  Club’s  second  fairway  is  today.  It  was  a  sheep  pasture  then  and 
after  a  game  the  players  would  go  into  the  bam  for  warm  milk,  fresh  from  the 
cows.  Then  there  were  baseball  games  among  semi-organized  teams  from  the 
Center,  Silver  Hill  and  Warren  Avenue.  For  those  who  wanted  to  earn  money 
and  leam  something  of  farming,  there  was  Hillcrest  Farm,  owned  by  Miss 
Marion  Case.  There  were  other  odd  jobs  around  town  for  boys  but  almost  none 
for  girls.  For  an  occasional  fifteen  cents  you  could  caddy  at  the  Weston  Golf 
Club  in  Kendal  Green. 

This  nine-hole  course,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  sportiest, 
was  mostly  on  Cobum  property.  Cows  were  pastured  on  the  fairways  and  part  of 
the  caddy’s  job  was  to  drive  them  to  one  side  so  a  player  could  make  his 
shot.  .  . 

And  such  was  Weston  when  the  population  was  1 800;  when  there  were  only 
ten  pupils  in  a  class  at  high  school;  when  a  shortage  of  boys  made  football  teams 
impossible;  when  large  ice  cream  cones  could  be  bought  at  the  soda  fountain  for 
one  cent;  when  Mr.  Eaton,  superintendent  of  schools  and  headmaster,  taught 
Political  Economy  and  Virgil  (fifty  lines  of  translation  required  per  day)  and 
coached  the  school  baseball  team.  Almost  every  house  had  a  pantry  leading  off 
the  kitchen  with  a  flour  barrel,  a  sugar  barrel,  a  jug  of  molasses,  and  a  tub  of  lard. 
The  kitchen  was  heated  by  a  black  coal  stove  on  which  a  kettle  was  always  boil¬ 
ing,  and  the  smell  of  bread  baking  in  the  oven,  or  of  pies,  was  enough  to  whet  any¬ 
body’s  appetite. 

In  the  winter  the  girls  wore  long  black  stockings  and  high  button  shoes  and  the 
boys,  corduroy  suits,  and  leather  boots  with  a  steel  plate  set  in  each  heel  for 
attaching  skates.  .  . 

No  description  of  the  early  twentieth  century  would  be  complete  without 
mentioning  Miss  Mary  Field’s  dancing  class  held  at  the  old  Town  Hall  once  a 
week  during  the  school  year.  It  was  conducted  in  two  sections,  one  for  the 
younger  children  and  one  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  Miss  Field  always  had  a 
pair  of  black  castanets  in  her  hand  and  she  clicked  them  to  start  and  stop  the 
music  or  to  call  her  pupils  to  attention.  The  girls  all  wore  their  party  dresses  and 
the  boys  blue  serge  suits,  black  pumps  and  white  gloves. 

“Come  and  get  washed  for  dancing  school,”  a  mother  would  call  to  her 
son. 
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“  Why  do  I  have  to  wash  my  hands  when  I’m  going  to  wear  gloves?”  was  a 
question  often  asked. 

Miss  Field  taught  her  pupils  the  galop,  the  waltz  and  the  polka,  first  illustrating 
the  steps  herself  and  then  expecting  the  same  from  her  pupils.  Anyone  who 
attended  those  classes  will  never  forget  her  rhythmic  words,  “Slide,  slide,  and 
a  step,  step,  step”  —  or  the  clicking  of  the  castanets  when  the  dancers  got  out  of 
time  with  the  music. 

The  feature  dance  which  came  towards  the  end  of  the  session  was  the  “German” 
in  which  a  boy  would  find  his  surprise  partner  through  various  antics.  In  one, 
each  girl  put  a  shoe  on  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  When  Miss  Field  clicked 
her  castanets,  the  boys  would  rush  out  and  pick  up  one  of  the  shoes  and  dance 
with  the  girl  to  whom  it  belonged.  Another  method  of  partner-choosing  was  for 
the  boy  to  sit  regally  in  a  chair  and  hold  a  mirror.  The  girls  would  come  up  behind 
him,  one  at  a  time.  If  he  didn’t  want  to  dance  with  what  he  saw  he  ran  his  hand 
across  the  glass  as  if  to  brush  her  off  and  the  next  girl  would  step  up  and  try  her 
luck.  When  he  found  the  one  he  wanted  he  tossed  the  mirror  aside,  bowed  for¬ 
mally  to  her —  she  would  reciprocate  with  a  curtsey  and  the  couple  would  dance 
off.  A  third  method  involved  a  large  sheet,  held  in  front  of  the  girls.  Miss  Field 
grasped  one  end  and  her  assistant,  Susan  Johnson,  the  other  while  the  girls 
would  expose  a  thumb  above  the  barrier.  The  boys  would  choose  the  best¬ 
looking  thumb  and  dance  with  the  owner. 

After  the  “German”  came  the  Grand  March,  which  was  the  favorite  dance 
with  most  of  the  boys,  as  it  meant  the  end  of  the  session. 

Grand  marches  in  the  old  Town  Flail  were  not  particularly  safe,  especially 
with  large  groups  of  grownups,  for  the  floor  would  tremble  beneath  their  footfalls 
and  begin  to  heave  up  and  down.  On  one  such  occasion  Mr.  Horace  Sears,  sud¬ 
denly  realizing  that  the  foot  rhythm  was  getting  dangerously  close  to  the  har¬ 
monics  of  the  building,  rushed  up  and  stopped  the  music  in  time  to  keep  the 
marchers  from  ending  up  in  the  cellar.  .  . 

Driving  through  Weston  Center  or  Kendal  Green  you  saw  mostly  familiar 
faces.  Everyone  knew  everyone  else  in  those  days.  When  newcomers  came  to 
town  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before  you  knew  them  too  and  accepted  them  as  part  of 
the  community.  Every  citizen  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  his 
neighbor — and  if  the  problems  were  acute,  a  lending  hand  was  always  forth¬ 
coming.  For  this  reason  there  were  no  destitute  families.  Fortunately  we  had  in 
Mrs.  Percy  Warren  an  efficient  welfare  department,  organized  by,  and  compris¬ 
ing,  herself  alone.  As  there  were  no  other  members  there  were  never  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  making  a  quick  decision,  or  any  arguments  to  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization.  Whenever  a  family  was  in  dire  need  of  financial 
aid  she  was  quick  to  find  out  about  it.  Then,  sitting  down  at  her  telephone,  she 
would  call  a  few  people,  who  insisted  on  anonymity  and  upon  whom  she  could 
always  depend.  All  necessary  funds  were  raised  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

When  it  came  to  charity,  religious  affiliations  were  unimportant.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  a  conversation  overheard  one  day  in  the  Post  Office  between 
Mr.  George  D.  Pushee,  a  staunch  Unitarian,  and  the  Baptist  minister. 
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‘'Have  you  been  able  to  pay  off  your  mortgage?”  Mr.  Pushee  asked. 

“Not  yet,”  replied  the  minister. 

“Tomorrow  you  send  me  a  note  telling  the  exact  amount,  and  I’ll  take  care  of 
it,”  said  Mr.  Pushee.  .  . 

“EARLY  AUTOMOBILES” 

from  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III,  Random  Recollections  (1977.) 

The  first  automobile  I  can  remember  was  our  one  cylinder  Cadillac  which  my 
father  bought  in  1903  or  1904.  It  was  his  third  automotive  venture;  earlier  he 
had  owned  a  steam  Locomobile  and  a  gasoline  Northern.  The  Cadillac  seldom 
strayed  beyond  town  limits,  and  we  kept  it  in  a  wing  of  the  bam  [125  Highland 
Street]  known  as  the  “Bubble  House.”  It  was  green,  with  doors  for  the  back  seat 
but  none  for  the  front  and  had  neither  top  nor  windshield,  so  when  it  rained  you 
either  had  to  wear  a  rubber  coat  or  raise  an  umbrella  to  keep  dry.  There  were  no 
headlights — just  a  pair  of  kerosene  lamps  mounted  on  either  side  of  the  dash¬ 
board,  and  a  kerosene  tail  light. 

The  engine  was  under  the  front  seat.  To  start  it  you  inserted  a  crank  through  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  vehicle  and  turned  the  large  flywheel,  which  spun  around 
steadily  once  the  motor  caught.  One  day  my  father  got  Pat  McAuliffe,  the  police 
chief,  to  clock  him  on  a  level  stretch  of  road,  and  calculations  proved  that  he 
attained  the  amazing  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour!  About  1909  or  1910  the 
Cadillac  became  incapacitated;  a  large  bolt  let  go  in  the  motor,  causing  irrepar¬ 
able  damage.  My  father  was  heartbroken  because  he  considered  it  the  best 
automobile  he  had  ever  owned,  and  we  kept  it  in  a  shed  for  several  years  before 
finally  selling  it  to  a  junk  man  who  came  and  towed  it  away.  Going  down  Ball’s 
Hill  into  Waltham  the  steering  mechanism  broke  and  the  driver  lost  control  and 
ran  into  a  tree.  Luckily  he  only  fractured  an  arm. 

In  1 906  my  grandfather  bought  a  four  cylinder  Mitchell  which  we  still  have. 
In  its  day  it  was  a  fine  touring  car  with  large  brass  headlights  that  burned 
acetylene.  The  gas  was  generated  in  a  brass  tank  on  the  running  board.  There 
were  two  compartments  in  the  tank,  one  for  water  and  one  for  calcium  carbide. 
By  turning  a  knob  the  water  would  drip  onto  the  carbide  and  generate  acetylene, 
and  when  the  gas  flowed  freely  through  the  system  you  lit  the  lamps  with  a 
match.  There  was  always  a  pop  from  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  lamp  cham¬ 
ber,  and  a  continuous  sizzle  when  once  lit.  This  was  all  a  rather  clumsy  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  as  we  rarely  drove  at  night  we  were  not  much  inconvenienced  by  it.  A 
few  years  later  the  Prestolite  tank  was  developed:  a  cylinder  containing  gas 
under  pressure  and  a  much  handier  arrangement. 

Since  the  Mitchell  had  no  top,  my  grandfather  had  one  made  at  a  carriage 
shop,  which  could  be  raised  during  a  shower  to  keep  dry  or  on  a  summer  day  for 
shade.  The  top  had  a  celluloid  windshield  that  rolled  down  and  fastened  to  the 
dashboard — a  wonderful  protection  when  driving  in  the  rain.  This  was  one  of 
the  earlier  windshields;  they  were  not  in  general  use  on  automobiles  until  a  year 
or  so  later. 
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Eddie  Green  drove  the  Mitchell  for  my  grandfather,  and  one  day  on  a  straight 
stretch  of  road  my  grandfather  said,  “Turn  her  loose  and  see  what  she’ll  do.” 
They  estimated  their  speed  at  forty  miles  an  hour  and  came  home  feeling  quite 
proud  of  the  achievement.  My  grandmother  never  shared  my  grandfather’s  yen 
for  speed;  fifteen  miles  an  hour  was  fast  enough  for  her,  and  we  would  proceed 
along  the  highway  as  slowly  as  a  funeral  procession,  but  nobody  cared  because 
in  those  days  you  had  the  road  practically  to  yourself. 

The  Mitchell  was  kept  in  our  “Bubble  House”,  as  my  grandfather  had  no  use 
for  it  in  Boston  where  he  lived.  When  in  Weston  he  liked  to  be  driven  around  the 
country  but  he  never  went  very  far;  the  roads  were  poor,  there  were  no  filling 
stations,  and  the  possibility  of  a  flat  tire  or  a  breakdown  too  far  from  home  was  an 
important  consideration. 

About  1 908  my  father  bought  an  air-cooled  Corbin.  It  frequently  overheated 
and  caught  fire,  and  we  always  had  a  pail  of  sand  along  as  an  extinguisher.  In 
1 9 1 0  he  turned  this  in  for  a  water-cooled  Corbin  which  was  delivered  to  us  late 
one  summer  afternoon  by  two  men  who  had  driven  it  up  from  the  factory  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  The  shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen  as  they  started 
for  home  in  our  old  air-cooled  car,  and  we  were  thankful  not  to  be  going  with 
them.  .  . 

Our  new  Corbin  was  low  slung  and  sporty  looking,  but  its  principal  appeal  to 
me  was  the  noise  it  made — you  could  hear  it  coming  from  a  long  way  off.  Once 
Eddie  Green  was  reprimanded  by  the  Weston  police  for  driving  it  through  town 
with  his  muffler  cut-out  open.  He  denied  the  accusation  and  told  the  officer  he 
would  show  him  what  it  sounded  like  if  he  used  the  cut-out.  On  hearing  the 
deafening  roar  the  officer  jumped  back,  and  when  he  had  composed  himself  he 
said,  “I  see  what  you  mean.” 

My  father  never  cared  much  for  the  Corbin.  It  was  very  hard  to  start  and  he 
claimed  his  back  had  been  permanently  injured  from  cranking  the  heavy  motor. 
After  he  had  driven  it  over  a  stonewall  on  Highland  Street  and  cracked  one  of  the 
main  engine  supports,  he  gave  it  to  the  town  to  be  converted  into  a  fire  engine— 
the  town’s  first  motorized  hook-and-ladder  wagon. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III. 

*  *  * 


These  brief  selections  illustrate  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Brent  Dickson.  Copies  of 
all  his  published  writings  are  available: 

Once  Upon  a  Pung,  $7.50  Richardson  Drug  Store  and  the  Weston  Pharmacy. 
Random  Recollections  Weston  Historical  Society  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Fraser,  894-2872. 

One  Town  in  the  American  Revolution—  Weston,  Massachusetts,  $10.00  hardbound, 
$5.95  paper  Mrs.  Marion  Kellogg,  181  Boston  Post  Road,  893-0824. 

The  Editor 
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Edwin  Buckingham  Sears 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  first  meeting  Edwin  Buckingham  Sears  during  the  summer 
of  1983,  while  touring  various  historical  properties  under  the  care  of  The 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities.  He  was  a  man 
thoroughly  baptized  in  the  architectural  and  decorative  traditions  of  his  fore¬ 
bears,  for  which  he  dedicated  his  lifetime  as  collector  and  conservator. 

Mr.  Sears  was  bom  in  Weston  in  1911.  His  uncle  Horace  Scudder  Sears 
(refer  to  W.H.S.  bulletin  Vol.  XX  No.  3,  March  1 984)  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
town.  Edwin  spent  much  of  his  childhood  enjoying  Weston  and  its  environs, 
where  many  of  his  kin  resided.  In  later  life,  he  did  not  live  in  Weston;  however, 
the  happy  memory  of  his  childhood  in  the  town,  doubtless,  remained  with  him 
till  his  death  in  May  1987. 

Nonetheless,  I  was  surprised  greatly  to  discover  the  extent  of  Edwin’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  our  Society.  His  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  go  far  to  propagate 
the  memory  of  Weston’s  settlers  and  citizens  throughout  its  continuing  history. 

Frederic  A.  Crafts  III 


*  *  * 

Editor’s  Note:  The  numbering  of  the  Bulletins  will  be  changed  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  dates  of  actual  issue.  No  “1986”  Bulletins  will  be  issued.  The  “October 
1985”  Bulletin,  issued  in  July  1987,  Volume  XXII,  No.  1,  will  be  the  only  issue  for 
1 987.  Volume  XXIII,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  will  be  the  two  issues  for  1 988.  Volume  XXIV, 
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WESTON -THE  275TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Mrs.  Jeanette  Cheek  addressed  the  town  during  ceremonies  held  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Photograph  by  Roberta  W.  Siegel 


Weston:  A  Community 

Delivered  by  Jeannette  Cheek 
At  the  275th  Anniversary  Ceremonies  on  June  18,  1988 

I  wonder  how  many  here  paused,  on  one  of  those  mornings  in  mid-May,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Town  Green,  arrested  by  its  beauty,  by  the  flowering  dogwoods  with 
the  late  spring  bulbs  still  blooming  at  their  feet.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  cherry 
blooming  in  your  own  back-yard  that  made  you  pause.  For  three  centuries  people 
have  been  coming  to  Weston,  finding  the  countryside  beguiling  and  deciding 
that  it  was  here  that  they  wanted  to  live  and  raise  their  families,  and  for  the  first 
two  of  those  three  centuries,  to  farm — good  old  New  England  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing.  That  long  parade  of  individuals,  together  with  what  they  did  with  the  land 
that  lured  them  here,  what  sort  of  custodians  of  it  they  became,  what  kind  of 
human  community  they  built,  that  is  the  history  of  Weston  that  we  are  celebrating 
today. 


In  this  brief  talk  I  want  to  focus  on  the  last  of  those  three  centuries,  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  A  sea  change  was  occurring  in  the  late  1890’s  in  the  once  solid  farming 
character  of  the  Town.  Individuals  who  lived  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  were 
coming  as  visitors  to  Weston  for  the  summer,  staying  at  inns  such  as  the  Drab- 
bington  Lodge  on  North  Avenue  or  the  Glen  House  on  the  south  side,  falling  in 
love  with  the  country,  buying  a  farm,  and  after  a  period  of  living  in  two  places, 
Boston  in  the  winter  and  Weston  in  the  summer,  opting  for  living  permanently  in 
Weston.  Land  was  plentiful  and  many  of  this  group  were  both  talented  and 
wealthy.  There  grew  up,  in  consequence,  a  number  of  large  estates  which  were 
for  the  most  part  also  working  farms,  but  on  a  new  scale  and  with  a  new 
influence. 

We  have  read  a  good  deal  recently  in  the  public  press  about  the  wealth  of 
Weston,  as  if  this  were  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Town,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  explore  together  with  you  some  of  the  realities 
about  wealth  in  Weston.  The  first  quarter  of  the  century  is  a  good  place  to  start 
Among  the  recent  oral  histories  that  a  group  of  us  have  been  conducting  with 
individuals  whose  roots  go  far  back  in  the  Town,  there  is  one  with  Brent  Dickson. 
Let  me  quote  from  his  interview  a  passage  in  which  he  is  talking  about  his  father 
“Gardy  Fiske  (my  cousin)  decided  that  John  Marquand  would  be  interested 
in  talking  to  my  father.  He  ( Marquand)  was  always  looking  for  individualists.  So 
he  took  John  up  to  my  family  house  and  into  the  smoking  room  where  my  father 
was  sitting.  The  smoking  room  was  a  terrible  mess,  furniture  all  threadbare  and 
stacks  of  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  You  couldn’t  see  any  walls  because  there 
were  all  sorts  of  pictures  and  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  pinned  all 
over  them,  and  my  father  was  in  his  usual  old  clothes,  using  safety  pins  for  buttons. 
Whenever  Gardy  Fiske  and  my  father  got  together  they  always  talked  about  the 
hard  times  they  were  having,  and  wondered  how  they  were  going  to  get  along, 
how  they  were  going  to  make  ends  meet  and  so  forth.  On  the  way  home  John 
Marquand  said,  ‘I  suppose  you  have  to  help  your  cousin  out  once  in  a  while?’ 
Gardy  said  ‘Hell,  no!  He’s  the  richest  member  of  the  family.’  (Is  this  what  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ‘old  money’?)” 

Brent  Dickson  Sr.  was,  of  course,  a  Selectman  of  Weston  for  many  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  one  of  the  famous  triumvirate  pictured  in  the  painting  that  hangs 
downstairs.  His  was  a  life-time  of  serving  the  Town  with  wisdom  and  integrity. 

Then  there  was  Charles  W.  Hubbard  who  had  large  land-holdings  on  the 
southern  side  of  town.  A  man  of  vision  and  imagination,  he  wanted  to  create  a 
park  along  a  beautiful  half-mile  stretch  of  the  Charles  River  on  land  he  owned. 
Mr.  Hubbard  conceived  of  what  was  to  become  the  Riverside  Recreation 
Grounds  as  a  facility  which  would  serve  the  entire  Boston  metropolitan  area  for 
recreation,  one  which  all  could  share  at  a  minimum  cost.  His  letters  to  civic  and 
educational  leaders  at  the  time  reveal  a  plan  of  use  by  groups  from  the  public 
schools,  by  business  for  outings  with  their  employees  and  by  others. 

When  he  offered  the  land  in  1 894  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  for 
this  purpose,  they  refused  it.  So  he  proceeded  to  develop  it  himself  with  a  half- 
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acre  swimming  pool,  six  tennis  courts,  boat  houses,  a  baseball  field,  a  track  and  a 
restaurant.  Hugely  successful  though  it  was,  Mr.  Hubbard  felt  it  ought  rightly  to 
be  a  public,  not  a  private,  operation  and  he  gave  it  in  1 9 1 4  to  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  who  ran  it  without  proper  maintenance  as  the  years  went 
by,  letting  the  wooden  buildings  slowly  deteriorate  until  they  were  destroyed  in 
a  fire. 

Another  project  that  was  dear  to  his  heart,  and  which  he  carried  out,  was  the 
creation  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  up  near  the  present  Dean  Road.  He  wanted  to 
sell  reasonably  small  lots  of  land  at  low  cost  to  individuals  who  wanted  to  build  a 
house.  He  felt  Weston  ought  not  to  be  just  for  the  very  large  land-holder.  Mr. 
Hiubbard  was  clearly  a  man  with  democratic  hopes  for  a  future  Weston. 

Then  take  the  Case  Estates,  fresh  in  Weston’s  mind  today.  Two  of  the  Case 
sisters,  Marion  and  Louisa  lived  there.  Marion  ran  the  farm  and  with  it,  a  school 
that  was  like  none  you  have  ever  heard  of  before  or  since.  She  called  it  Hillcrest 
Farm,  later  Hillcrest  Gardens,  and  took  in  boys  from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  They 
worked,  of  course,  in  the  extensive  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  but  she 
brought  in  famous  botanists  as  lecturers  and  staff  from  the  University  of  Mass. 
Experiment  Station.  She  provided  uniforms  and  lunch  and  a  doctor  who  gave 
the  boys  physical  exams;  she  read  poetry  to  them  and  had  them  write  essays  with 
observations  on  what  they  saw  daily  in  the  world  around  them.  These  were 
collected  in  the  so-called  Green  Books  which  Dr.  Howard,  former  director  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  told  me  contained  a  remarkable  amount  of  accurate  and 
valuable  information  on  the  birds,  the  weather,  the  plants  and  insects  of  Hillcrest 
Gardens. 

Marion  Case  fostered  the  ambitions  of  each  of  “her  boys”  and  put  them  in 
touch  with  those  who  could  further  their  careers.  Peter  Mezitt,  for  example,  was 
an  early  one  and  it  was  Miss  Case  who  gave  him  the  money  to  start  what  we 
know  today  as  The  Weston  Nurseries.  At  her  death,  the  Case  Estates  were 
willed  to  Harvard  University  as  part  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  have  been  a 
showplace  for  Weston  residents  and  visitors  every  since. 

And  there  was  Horace  S.  Sears,  son  of  a  much  loved  minister  of  First  Parish, 
who  was  from  boyhood  an  active  citizen  of  Weston.  The  fortune  that  he  even¬ 
tually  accumulated  was  of  his  own  making.  He  built  an  Italian  villa,  contain¬ 
ing  a  complete  theater  seating  over  a  hundred,  on  the  hill  behind  First  Parish.  It 
was  there  that  The  Friendly  Society,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1885,  per¬ 
formed  many  of  its  famous,  often  original,  productions.  Apart  from  his  own  love 
of  the  theater  and  the  arts  in  general,  he  saw  the  Society  as  serving  the  social 
cohesion  of  Weston,  which  it  still  does  one  hundred  and  three  years  later. 
Deeply  interested  also  in  political  life,  he  helped  to  complete  the  funding  of  the 
new  Town  Hall,  the  one  in  which  we  now  sit;  a  member  of  First  Parish,  he  gave 
the  exquisite  Sears  Memorial  Chapel;  a  graduate  of  Weston  High  School,  he  left 
trust  funds  for  scholarships  that  still  continue.  Never  having  married,  Sears  died 
without  heirs.  One  could  say  of  his  wealth  that  his  living  and  his  giving  were  of 

one  piece. 
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The  uniting  factor  in  the  four  cases  I  have  chosen  randomly,  from  many,  is 
that  the  individuals  named  sought,  with  their  wealth,  to  build  community,  that 
they  cared  and  took  part  in  Weston’s  common  life. 

In  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  a  change  began  with  the  breakup  of  the 
large  estates  by  the  formation  of  real  estate  trusts  ready  to  sell  lots  to  eager 
buyers.  The  population  of  the  Town  was  still  only  2500  as  late  as  the  1 930’s,  but 
it  was  to  increase  rapidly  as  we  reach  the  World  War  II  years.  Those  coming  in 
then  were  doctors,  lawyers,  financiers,  professors,  architects,  businessmen, 
high-tech  enterpreneurs.  F  aimers  were  notably  absent.  This  heady  brew  of  new¬ 
comers  and  specialists  brought  a  new  liveliness  to  the  Town’s  public  discourse. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  when  the  existence  of  something  is  threatened  that  we 
begin  to  talk  about  conservation.  The  word  is  so  frequently  on  our  lips  today  that 
we  forget  how  recently  it  has  become  a  major  concern  for  communities.  Weston 
was  fortunate  in  having  individuals  in  the  post-war  period  who  were  ready  to 
give  leadership  to  the  idea  of  having  the  Town  acquire  land  while  it  was  still 
available  and  saving  it  for  future  generations  to  enjoy  and  be  nourished  by.  Dr. 
William  Elliston,  Stanley  French,  and  Marie  Lewis  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  come  to  mind  as  we  think  of  the  creation  of  the  Forest  and  Trail 
Association  which  became  a  vehicle  for  persuading  private  individuals  to  give, 
and  the  Town  to  purchase,  pieces  of  land  that  in  a  few  years  became  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  permanent,  Green  Belt.  In  the  1980’s  this  would  have  been  nigh 
impossible  because  development  had  gone  too  far.  In  the  50’s  and  60’s  it  could 
be  done,  but  we  should  warn  those  who  are  new  to  Weston,  and  take  the  Green 
Belt  for  granted,  that  this  did  not  come  easily  or  all  at  once,  but  step  by  slow  step. 
Vision  of  the  goal,  the  education  of  an  unaware  public,  and  effective  action  by 
caring  individuals  were  and  are  the  key  to  conservation  in  Weston. 

More  recently  the  Conservation  Commission  has  been  struggling  with  aquifer 
protection  to  help  insure  a  future  water  supply  for  the  town.  Behind  the  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  on  the  subject  at  the  May  Town  Meeting,  one  sees  the  appealing  figure 
of  the  then  chairman,  J  ulie  Hyde,  in  hip  boots  out  there  week  after  week  probing, 
measuring  and  mapping.  She  has  been  another  resident  equipped  and  willing 
to  lead. 

Even  the  briefest  account  of  conservation  in  Weston  should  embrace  the  irrevent 
and  joyful  figure  of  Bill  McElwain,  tireless  manager  of  Green  Power  and  a 
kind  of  farming  Pied  Piper  for  the  youth  of  Weston.  Nor  should  the  recent 
emergence  of  Land's  Sake  be  unacknowledged. 

Wise  conservation  policy,  like  a  good  school  system,  is,  in  a  sense,  taking  care 
of  one’s  own,  but  towns  are  not  islands  and  events  in  a  larger  world  impinge 
upon  us. 

Selma,  that  most  brutal  of  encounters  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  later 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  struck  the  consciences  of  Americans 
everywhere,  Weston  included.  A  small  group  after  Selma  met  to  discuss  what 
citizens  of  Weston  might  do  about  racial  justice.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
summer  camp  where  fifty  youngsters  from  Roxbury  would  be  bussed  to  Weston 
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to  join  fifty  children  of  the  same  age  here  for  a  day  camp  experience  together. 
Within  two  years  this  grew  into  the  enlarged  Roxbury- Weston  Program  with  a 
pre-school  that  operated  for  the  entire  school  year.  The  seriousness  of  the  effort 
on  both  sides,  plus  the  skill  and  quality  of  the  teaching  staff,  black  and  white,  has 
been  such  that  the  school  has  flourished  for  over  twenty  years  and  still  does. 

Adding  to  this  was  Weston’s  participation  in  the  larger  Boston  Metco  pro¬ 
gram.  Thanks  to  our  excellent  public  school  system,  much  thought,  careful 
review  and  planning,  over  the  years,  has  gone  into  making  it  a  success,  and  special 
tribute  should  be  paid  here  to  the  guidance  of  Roland  Gibson.  For  purposes  of 
this  talk,  I  want  also  to  stress  the  network  of  community  support  that  has  come 
from  people  who  serve  on  the  Metco  Coordinating  Committee  and  on  the  Metco 
Scholarship  Committee  which  raises  money  for  the  students  going  on  to  college. 

Throughout  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  of  the  sense  of  community  that  has 
seemed  part  of  the  air  we  breathed  in  Weston.  The  speed  of  growth  in  the  last 
decade  or  two  has  been  putting  that  sense  to  a  test.  As  with  any  other  human 
relationship  of  any  depth,  community  has  to  be  worked  at  and  one  of  the  things 
I’ve  observed  that  generates  this  sense  is  working  on  official  town  committees. 
At  least  half  this  audience,  I  suspect,  has  probably  already  served  on  one  or 
more  of  these  committees,  and  I  hope  the  other  half  will  soon.  What  this  involves 
is  individuals  working  seriously  in  a  small  group  on  an  issue  the  town  faces  that 
must  be  solved —  a  new  fire  station,  a  larger  library,  an  empty  school  house  (Ah, 
those  weekly  meetings  that  are  supposed  to  end  at  10:00  P.M.!) 

One  wonders  what  in  201 3  at  the  Town’s  three  hundredth  anniversary  those 
committees  will  be  doing.  I  hope  the  sewer  committees  will  be  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  what  about  toxic  waste  disposal?  Perhaps  by  then  Weston  will  be  plan¬ 
ning  to  protect  the  ozone  layer.  Who  knows?  What  we  do  surely  know  is  that  the 
Town  will  be  wrestling  with  tough  problems,  tougher  even  than  today,  and  I  hope 
that  whatever  managerial  changes  take  place  in  the  Town’s  government,  the  role 
of  these  committees  will  still  be  kept  intact.  They  educate  us;  they  chasten  us; 
they  acquaint  us  with  honest  differences  of  opinion;  and  they  make  us  think  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  one  of  them,  the  one  bravely  chaired 
by  Polly  Trumbull  on  middle  and  low-income  housing.  Here  is  a  problem  that  is 
not  in  origin  of  our  own  making.  A  growing  Boston  is  pressing  outward  into  the 
country  towns  that  are  adjacent,  causing  land  values  there  to  skyrocket.  As  the 
pressure  increases  on  Weston,  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  move  in.  I  say  this  dis¬ 
passionately,  just  as  a  statement  of  fact  and  I  have  no  settled  opinion  about  the 
solution,  but  I  do  see  the  dangers  that  we  face.  If  we  are  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  changes  that  will  occur,  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  about  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  are  to  take.  Otherwise  changes  will  come  despite  us.  This  is  a  problem 
ripe  for  enlightened  discussion  and  for  leadership.  DOES  WESTON  WANT 
TO  WORK  TOWARDS  AN  OPEN  AND  A  JUST  SOCIETY  IN  THE 
TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY?  This  is,  as  yet,  an  unanswered  question. 
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The  275th  Anniversary —  A  Scrapbook  of  Memories 

Photographs  by  Roberta  W.  Siegel 


Edward  M.  Dickson,  Chairman  of  the  275th  Anniversary  Commission,  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  morning.  Other  members  of  the  Commission  were  Joan  M. 
Behringer,  Joseph  Benotti,  Ellis  H.  Dana,  Granton  H.  Dowse,  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Ellis,  Douglas 
Henderson,  Lee  C.  Marsh,  and  Jack  A.  Williams.  Martha  Katz,  publicity,  and  Paula  Schwenk, 
public  relations,  assisted  the  Commission  in  all  of  the  planning. 


Weston  had  a  first-class  parade,  complete  with  enough  fire  engine  sirens  to  alert  all  neighboring 
towns  that  we  were  having  a  celebration.  The  restored  White  Fire  Truck  from  the  Weston  Depart¬ 
ment  joined  in  the  merriment. 
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Alice  Fraser,  Curator  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society,  (far  right)  entertained  over  two  hundred 
visitors  who  enjoyed  seeing  the  many  special  items  on  display.  Open  houses  were  held  at  the 
Brook  School  Apartments,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  First  Parish  Church,  the  Golden  Ball 
Tavern,  the  Isaac  Fiske  Law  Office,  Morrison  House  of  Regis  College,  and  the  Spellman 
Philatelic  Museum  at  Regis  College. 
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“Weston  High  School:  Then  and  Now”  was  the  theme  of  the  next  float;  Kate  Billings,  Allyson 
King,  Jim  Ryan,  Grover  Heintz,  and  Amy  Vezza  enjoyed  the  contrast — and  agreed  that  they  did 
in  fact  prefer  the  “Now.” 
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ATHENA’S  TREASURES 


The  Weston  Historical  Society’s  Annual  Meeting  for  1988  took  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  15, 1988  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Bam  of  the  Josiah  Smith 
Tavern  in  Weston.  After  the  reports  and  election  of  new  officers,  we  were 
treated  to  a  delightful  lecture  with  slides  by  Mr.  Rodney  Armstrong,  Director 
and  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  who  spoke  on  the  topic  “Athena’s 
Treasures,  An  Illustrated  History  of  175  Years  of  Collecting  Paintings,  Sculp¬ 
ture  and  Objects  of  Decorative  Arts.” 

The  very  history  of  the  Athenaeum  is  fascinating.  It  was  founded  early  in  our 
national  period,  in  1 807.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  most  distinguished 
libraries  in  the  country  meant  first  as  an  oasis  of  calm  for  those  who  wished  to 
read  their  periodicals  in  “splendid  isolation.”  The  private  library  and  the  art 
gallery  were  launched  in  1827. 

“Athenaeum”  means  a  seat  of  literary  learning.  Actually,  in  classic  times  it 
was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athena,  patroness  of  wisdom,  a  place 
where  poets  gathered  and  read  their  creations.  The  tradition  is  maintained  at  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  with  occasional  concerts,  lectures  and  readings  of  poetry 
and  plays.  Among  the  members  of  the  Athenaeum  were  such  greats  as  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Margaret  Fuller,  Daniel 
Webster,  Amy  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Athenaeum  holds  some  precious  collections,  among  them  Confederate 
States  imprints,  newspapers,  sheet  music  and  documents.  The  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  periodical  press  is  also  represented,  as  well  as  books  from  the 
George  Washington  and  Henry  Knox  libraries. 

Its  art  gallery  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Boston  and  its  collection  helped  to 
launch  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  1 876;  this  part  of  the  Athenaeum  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  lecturer’s  slide  show. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  what  the  audience  enjoyed  visually  through  the 
slides.  I  recall  at  random  two  busts  by  the  French  master  Houdon,  namely  of 
Franklin  and  of  Lafayette,  which  are  exquisite  and  truly  a  remarkable  likeness 
of  the  two  men,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Discobolos  (the  original  is  a  Greek 
classic  by  Myron).  The  paintings  represent  portraits,  landscapes  and  still  lives. 
The  newest  addition  to  the  Athenaeum  is  a  print  room  for  its  Print  and 
Photograph  collection;  the  print  room  holdings  are  mostly  from  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  are  rich  with  maps,  prints  and  photographs  of  historical  value. 

The  Athenaeum  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  Tours  are  offered  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at 
3  p.m.;  but  in  any  case,  call  227-0270  to  confirm  this  information.  The  address 
is  10!4  Beacon  Street 


Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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Photograph  by  Jonah  Disend,  Weston  High  School,  ’90 


THE  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  MEMORIAL 

ON  BEACON  HILL 

An  attentive  audience  listened  to  the  interesting  lecture  of  Stephen  T.  Riley  at 
the  March  22,  1988  evening  meeting  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  in  the 
Bam  of  the  Josiah  Smith  Tavern. 

We  all  know  from  pleasant  experiences  that  Steve  Riley  is  a  superb  raconteur. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  is  a  thorough  investigator  of  historical  facts  and  a  meticu¬ 
lous  scholar. 

The  planning  and  building  of  the  Shaw  monument  on  Beacon  Hill,  actually  on 
the  very  Boston  Common,  was  a  welcome  topic.  Everbody  seems  to  know  about 
that  monument,  but  few  knew  of  its  origin  and  its  painful  birth. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  of  Boston  (October  10,  1837  -  July  18,  1863)  was  an 
army  colonel  in  charge  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  regiment  of  black  troops.  He 
was  called  to  duty  just  a  few  weeks  after  his  wedding.  After  a  parade  in  Boston, 
he  took  his  regiment  to  South  Carolina,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  killed  in  an 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner.  He  was  buried  in  a  mass  grave  with  his  soldiers.  His 
family  later  expressed  the  wish  that  he  not  be  reburied  separately,  but  that  he  be 
left  where  he  wished  to  be:  with  his  troops. 

After  the  Civil  War  a  group  of  Boston  residents  started  a  collection  of  funds  to 
establish  a  memorial  to  commemorate  this  young  fallen  hero.  The  money 
accumulated  slowly.  After  almost  two  decades,  the  fund  amounted  to  $  1 6,000, 


and  the  commission  in  charge  selected  the  sculptor:  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
( 1 848-1907).  While  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  he  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  his  early  childhood.  He  had  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome  and  was  known  for 
his  imaginative  designs.  Among  his  masterpieces  is  the  statue  of  Admiral 
Farragut  on  Madison  Square  in  New  York.  This  statue  established  Saint- 
Gaudens  as  a  master  sculptor.  Unfortunately,  this  genius  of  characterization 
and  plastic  design  did  not  count  punctuality  among  his  virtues.  The  Boston  com¬ 
mission  signed  a  contract  with  him  on  February  23,  1884;  his  fee  was  to  be 
$15,000,  and  the  monument  was  to  be  ready  for  unveiling  in  two  years.  After 
several  delays,  the  good  Bostonians  were  so  fed  up  that  they  threatened  to  hire 
another  artist!  Daniel  French  was  the  likely  candidate,  the  same  one  so  well 
known  to  us  from  the  magnificent  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  D.C.  and 
the  equally  splendid  Farmer  at  the  Concord  North  Bridge. 

Finally  Saint-Gaudens  completed  the  monument.  It  is  a  large  relief  work, 

with  Shaw  on  his  horse  in  the  center,  an  angel  floating  high  above  him,  and  his 

black  troops  surrounding  him.  The  inscription  proclaims: 

The  Shaw-54th  Regiment  Memorial  honors  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  54th  Regiment  who  died  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner,  South  Carolina,  July  18,  1863.  The  54th  was  the  first  regiment  of 
black  volunteers  from  the  North  to  fight  in  the  Civil  War.  On  the  back  of  the 
Monument  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  54th  who  died  with 
Colonel  Shaw  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  union.  The  Monument  was  erected 
through  private  donations  and  given  to  the  City  of  Boston  in  1 897.  It  became 
part  of  Boston  African-American  National  Historic  Site  in  1980.  Funds  contri¬ 
buted  from  across  the  United  States  made  possible  its  restoration  in  1982-1984. 

The  dedication  ceremony  took  place  on  May  31,  1897  with  lots  of  pomp, 
including  the  attendance  of  several  of  the  survivors  of  Shaw’s  troops.  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  William  James  were  among  the  speakers. 

The  monument  stands  just  below  the  State  House  and  is  easily  accessible.  It 
was  beautifully  restored  a  few  years  ago  ( at  the  cost  of  $  1 25 ,000).  On  your  next 
visit  to  Boston,  stop  by  to  dedicate  a  few  moments  of  reflection  to  a  young  officer 
who  led  black  troops  into  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War  and  sacrificed  his  life 
so  that  all  men  should  be  free. 


Dr.  Vera  Laska 


Dr.  Clement  Silvestro  and  the  Museum  of  Our  National  Heritage 

Members  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  convened  on  Thursday,  May  5, 
1 988  for  the  Annual  Charter  Anniversary  Dinner.  For  the  second  time,  it  took 
place  at  the  upper  lounge  of  the  Student  Union  at  Regis  College.  It  seems  that  the 
Society  will  make  this  a  tradition,  because  the  room  has  a  friendly  atmosphere, 
nice  art  work,  and  the  view  from  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  spacious  room 
is  lovely  this  time  of  the  year:  magnolias  and  forsythias  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
dinner,  again,  was  excellent. 
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The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Dr.  Clement  Silvestro,  Director  of  the 
1  Museum  of  Our  National  Heritage  in  Lexington.  The  title  of  his  talk  was  “Sort- 
I  ing  It  Out,”  and  it  covered  the  interesting  story  of  the  birth  of  this  unique 
museum,  its  history,  and  its  various  exhibits.  Good  slides  accompanied  the  talk, 

!  and  thus  we  had  a  chance  to  see  some  exhibits  which  we  might  have  missed  at  the 
i  museum. 

Dr.  Silvestro  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1959, 
i  majoring  in  American  history.  His  previous  position  was  Director  of  the  Chicago 
,  Historical  Society;  he  was  lured  away  from  the  Windy  City  in  1 974,  to  become 
the  head  of  a  new  museum  which  existed  mostly  on  paper. 

One  exciting  aspect  about  the  Museum  of  Our  N ational  Heritage,  founded  by 
j  the  Masons,  is  that  it  is  mostly  a  place  for  travelling  exhibits.  By  now  the 
museum  has  established  such  a  good  reputation,  that  some  very  special  collec¬ 
tions  are  loaned  to  it,  thus  enriching  the  cultural  lives  not  only  of  Lexington 
residents,  but  of  all  Massachusetts,  and  even  of  the  surrounding  states. 

Dr.  Silvestro  arrived  to  an  empty  building.  Yet  within  a  few  months,  he  started 
filling  out  the  museum  with  pieces  of  historical  and  artistic  value.  In  1976,  the 
year  of  the  American  bicentennial,  there  was  a  brilliant  exhibit  to  commemorate 
that  meaningful  anniversary. 

The  buildings  are  modem,  spacious  and  elegant.  The  patio  and  large  floor 
length  windows  create  the  impression  of  additional  space.  The  landscaping  is 
soothing.  There  is  ample  parking  space.  The  museum  usually  displays  four 
exhibits  about  diverse  subjects,  with  most  of  them  staying  for  six  to  eight  months. 
In  June  1988,  there  were  exhibits  of  lithographs,  Navajo  weaving,  Thomas  Nast 
cartoons;  a  show  on  Paul  Revere  had  just  ended  in  March.  Some  of  the  earlier 
exhibits  dealt  with  France’s  views  on  America,  with  the  Loyal  Americans  who 
left  the  new  United  States  for  Canada,  Lexington  history,  different  styles  of 
pewter  and  other  subjects  of  local  and  global  interest.  There  are  also  Sunday 
programs  of  concerts,  lectures,  and  movies,  available  free  or  for  a  small  fee. 

The  auditorium  is  busy  with  lectures;  the  gift  shop  offers  appropriate 
souvenirs  and  books.  Those  of  us  who  regularly  visit  the  museum  know  that  it  is 
a  place  not  only  for  viewing,  but  for  contemplation.  Those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  the  museum,  should  place  it  on  your  program  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  around  us,  both  as  to  beauty  and  as  to 
cultural  contents.  For  a  small  fee,  you  can  become  a  Friend  of  the  Museum  and 
receive  regular  notices  of  what  is  going  on  at  all  times  at  the  museum. 

This  is  a  perfect  place  to  go  to  on  a  family  outing  and  expose  the  children  to 
meaningful  cultural  experiences  the  painless  way. 

The  Museum  of  Our  National  Heritage  is  at  33  Marrett  Road  in  Lexington, 
Mass.  02173;  telephone  861-6559. 

Go  and  visit — you  are  in  for  a  treat! 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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Commemorative  Medals  and  Plates 


Andrea  Humphrey  drew  the  desigrs  for  the  commemorative  medal  and  plate. 
A  few  silver  medals  ($30)  and  bronz .  medals  ($5)  are  available  at  the  Chestnut 
Shop  and  The  Susan  Foster  Gallery.  Plates  ($27.50)  are  available  at  the 
Chestnut  Shop.  Ed  Dickson  will  aPo  fill  orders  for  both  medals  and  plates  at 
894-0165. 
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Frances  V  Marshall  researched  and  wrote  the  featured  article  on  the  Hobbs' 
Tannery  over  a  decade  ago  while  serving  on  the  Historical  Commission.  I  thank  John 
S.  Hodges  for  the  edited  rendition. 

F.A.C.  III 


Looking  west  and  slightly  north  showing  west  (front)  of  house  and  south  (front)  of  outbuilding. 


THE  HOBBS  TANNERY 

Turning  onto  North  Avenue  from  Church  Street  in  Weston  during  the  morn¬ 
ing  rush  hour  can  be  a  hard  way  to  start  one’s  day.  Most  commuters,  intent  on 
wedging  into  the  traffic  flow,  take  little  note  of  the  large  white  house  directly 
across  the  road  at  87  North  Avenue. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  roads  were  dustier,  the  traffic  was  horse- powered,  and 
the  house  was  the  heart  of  the  Hobbs  tannery,  a  commercial  enterprise  which 
survived  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  Leather  Business  in  New  England 

The  tanning  of  hides  was  an  important  industry  in  the  1 8  th  and  1 9  th  century. 
Indeed,  the  leather  trade  was  a  major  factor  in  Boston  commerce  well  into  the 
20th  century. 


Leather  was  the  only  readily- available  strong,  tough  material  for  harnesses, 
saddles,  footwear  and  other  products  basic  to  the  transportation  of  man  and 
goods.  Tanneries  were  established  early  in  our  country’s  history,  the  first  being 
founded  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts  in  1630.(4) 

Ninety- nine  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Lynn  tannery,  Josiah  Hobbs, 
husbandman,  of  Boston  purchased  from  John  Cheney,  Jr.,  of  Weston  about  122 
acres  in  Weston  and  Waltham  with  Stowells  Brook,  Stoney  Brook  and  the 
highway  (North  Avenue)  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  properties.  The 
purchase  included  “our  Dwelling  House  and  Bam,  our  Homestead  and  Lands 
thereunto  adjoining,  part  of  Warren’s  farm  and  part  of  Whitney’s  farm  together 
with  houses,  orchards,  fences,  trees,  improvements  and  watercourses”.  Josiah 
subsequently  bought  seventeen  more  acres,  part  in  Weston,  part  in  Waltham 
“near  the  brook” .(12) 

In  The  Old  Boston  Post  Road  Stephen  Jenkins  wrote  that  the  Hobbs  tannery 
was  started  in  1730.(6)  It  is  likely  that  Josiah  Hobbs  already  had  a  tannery  or 
similar  enterprise  in  mind  when  he  made  these  large  purchases  of  land  on 
Stowells  Brook  “with  all  manner  of  privileges  and  rights  thereunto”0  2)  convey¬ 
ing  the  right  to  use  water  power  from  the  brook. 

Indeed,  by  1740,  Josiah  Hobbs  had  placed  a  mortgage  on  twenty- five  acres 
described  as  “messuage,  land  and  tenements” .(12)  This  may  well  have  been  to 
erect  or  expand  the  tannery.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  worthwhile 
investment  as  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  in  a  year. 

The  Making  of  Leather 

The  process  of  converting  animal  hides  (primarily  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
goats)  into  leather  began  with  prolonged  washing  of  the  hides  followed  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  successive  vats  of  lime  solution  to  loosen  the  hair.  (In  1 778,  Isaac  Hobbs, 
Sr.,  traded  with  blacksmith  Hezekiah  Wyman  some  “slact  lime”  in  return  for 
“shoen  hors”.)*80  An  ample  supply  of  water  ( Stowells  Brook)  was  essential 

Next  the  hides  were  beamed;  placed  on  a  sloping  wooden  beam  and  scraped 
with  a  knife.  After  another  soaking,  remaining  tissue  was  removed  and  the  sur¬ 
face  smoothed  with  a  whetstone. 

The  hides  were  then  ready  for  the  actual  tanning  process  which  converted 
them  into  leather.  Pits  of  water  containing  ground  bark,  usually  oak  or  hemlock, 
produced  tannin.  The  tannin,  in  turn,  slowly  penetrated  hides  placed  in  the  tan- 
pits  and  transformed  them  into  leather  over  a  twelve  to  eighteen  month  period. 

Grinding  the  bark  was  typically  done  in  a  horse  powered  bark  mill  But  by 
1749,  Ebenezer  Hobbs  had  “liberty  to  dam  up  the  brook  to  bring  sufficient 
water  through  the  Saw  Bark  house”(12),  suggesting  that  he  used  the  resource  of 
Stowells  Brook  to  grind  the  bark  as  well  as  soak  the  hides. 

After  removal  from  the  soaking  pits,  the  hides  (now  leather)  were  pounded  to 
make  them  flexible,  then  dried  Curriers  dressed  the  hides  by  stretching,  kneading 
in  oil  further  beating  for  softness  rubbing  with  pumice  to  bring  out  the  grain. 
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Evolution  of  Hobbs  Tannery 

In  a  deed  dated  June  16,  1749,  Josiah  Hobbs  sold  his  son  Ebenezer  three 
parcels  of  land  containing  seventy  acres.  This  deed  includes  the  property  where 
the  “Isaac  Hobbs  House”  (87  North  Avenue)  still  stands  and  the  site  of  the 
Tannery  on  the  west  side  of  Stowells  Brook  (now  known  as  Hobbs  Brook).  In 
selling  the  property  to  his  son,  Josiah  calls  it  “ Ebenezer’ s  Dwelling”,  “Bark 
House”,  “  Saw  Bark  House”  and  “Tan  Yard”.(12)  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
tannery  in  a  deed,  and  it  indicates  that  Ebenezer  was  living  in  the  house  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  tannery. 

Isaac,  the  oldest  son  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  was  married  on  June  15, 1758.  Asa 
wedding  gift,  his  father  gave  him  “for  love”  one- half  of  the  same  land  that  his 
father,  Josiah,  had  given  him  in  1 749  “together  with  one  third  part  of  the  Dwell¬ 
ing  House  and  one  half  of  the  Bark  House  and  Tan-pits  and  one  half  of  the  Shop 
all  lying  undivided”.  The  following  condition  was  included  in  the  deed  that 
“Isaac  Hobbs  nor  any  of  his  Heirs  shall  ever  have  Liberty  to  sell  said  Premises 
or  any  part  thereof  Excepting  it  be  to  his  Father  or  Brother.  Furthermore  if  the 
said  Isaac  Hobbs  should  decease  and  leave  a  wife  and  children,  then  they  to 
enjoy  it  as  long  as  she  shall  remain  his  widow” .(12)  Most  of  the  Hobbs  property 
stayed  in  the  family  until  the  end  of  the  19  th  century. 

A  Thriving  Commercial  Activity 

The  tannery  became  an  important  industry  serving  Weston  and  neighboring 
towns.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd  in  The  History  of  Middlesex  County  says,  ‘’This  tan¬ 
nery  was  known  throughout  the  county,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  early  days  to 
locate  houses  and  people  in  Weston  by  the  distance  from  the  tannery.  As  late  as 
1795,  vessels  from  Maine  loaded  with  bark  for  these  works  came  to  Watertown 
to  unload ”(5) 

Further,  “Bark  for  tanning  was  brought  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
by  ox- teams  over  Lancaster  Road”  (North  Avenue) .(,3)  The  pace  of  the  ox 
teams  probably  compared  favorably  with  today’s  rush  hour  traffic  on  that 
same  road 

In  1762,  Ebenezer  Hobbs  died  and  willed  to  his  son  Isaac  “all  my  stock 
leather  or  hides  and  all  my  bark  for  tanning”  and  to  his  son  Matthew  “  all  my  tan 
house  and  yard”. (11) 

The  invoice  required  by  the  Town  of  Weston  in  1768  lists  “Trading  Stock” 
200  for  Isaac  Hobbs  and  80  Matthew  Hobbs.  By  1 796,  the  invoice  includes  the 
Hobbs  family,  Deacon  Isaac,  Captain  Matthew,  Ebenezer  and  Isaac,  Jr.,  with  a 
total  of 265  “Trading  Stock”.  Three  other  men  in  Weston  are  listed  with  a  total 
of  140  and  Isaac  Lamson,  the  store  keeper,  with  150  “Stock  in  Trade” .(16) 

The  Elisha  Jones  Ledger  shows  that  Ebenezer  Hobbs,  in  1 754  through  1759, 
bought  204  pounds  of  cow  and  ox  hides  and  deer  skins.(8a)  Entries  in  Isaac 
Lamson’ s  Ledger  indicate  a  moderate  but  steady  growth  in  the  tannery. 
Ebenezer  Hobbs  II  obtained  credit  for  “  six  leather  stocks’ ’  in  1 7 8 9 .  F rom  1 7 90 
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to  1792,  Matthew  was  credited  with  198  pounds  of  sole  leather.  Lamson’s 
Ledger  from  1790  to  1793  indicates  that  Isaac  Hobbs,  Sr.,  bought91914  pounds 
of  skins  and  sold  back  317  pounds  of  sole  leather  and  3  sides  of  upper  leather. 
Isaac  Hobbs,  Junior  received  credit  for  7414  pounds  of  sole  leather  in  1794.(8b) 
When  Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr.,  died  in  1 834,  the  appraisal  of  the  property  reveals  that 
the  tannery  had  become  into  a  substantial  operatioa  It  included  “a  tanyard 
containing  about  60  vats,  bark  houses,  currying  shop  and  all  the  necessary 
buildings  for  doing  an  extensive  business  with  sufficient  water  power  for  grinding 
the  bark,  pulling  hides  and  rolling  leather  with  mills  for  same.”  Several  thousand 
skins  and  hides,  on  hand  or  being  processed  in  the  tanyard  and  currying  shop 
were  appraised  for  $10,506.00.(11) 

On  May  20, 1837,  the  entire  estate  was  sold  to  Nathan  Hagar,  Junior,  Isaac’s 
son-in-law,  and  one-half  of  the  estate  was  in  turn  sold  by  him  to  Samuel  Hobbs, 
Isaac’s  son. 

Businesses  Emerging  from  the  Tannery 

A  number  of  businesses  related  to  the  tannery  were  carried  on  by  the  Hobbs 
family.  Henry  Hobbs  was  both  a  harness- maker  and  carriage  maker.  The 
harness-making  operation  occupied  a  building  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
double  house  (88  North  Avenue).  He  produced  carriages  in  sheds  which  stood 
on  the  south-west  end  of  the  Hager  House  bam.  This  bam  stood  on  the  property 
across  Church  Street  from  the  Hager  House  at  87  North  Avenue.  The  heavy 
fieldstone  foundation  of  the  bam  still  exists. 

Henry  specialized  in  chaises  and  obtained  a  license  to  use  them  “which  cost 
him  three  dollars  and  reads:  a  two- wheeled  carriage  called  by  him  a  chaise  to  be 
drawn  by  one  horse  and  to  carry  two  people” .(7) 
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While  Henry  may  have  been  the  first  in  Weston  to  make  a  chaise,  he  was  not 
the  first  of  the  Hobbs  family  to  own  one.  In  1762,  twenty-two  years  before 
Henry  was  bom,  Ebenezer  Hobbs  directed  the  administrator  of  his  will,  with 
regard  to  his  wife  Eunice,  “to  find  her  a  suitable  horse  and  chair  for  her  to  ride  in 
at  all  times  when  needful  while  she  remains  my  widow.”0 0 

The  Hobbs  family  also  made  whips.  Isaac  Lamson’s  ledger  between  1789 
and  1794  credits  Ebenezer  Hobbs  II  and  Matthew  Hobbs  with  more  than  four¬ 
teen  dozen  whips.  Ebenezer  II  traded  in  leather  cartridge  boxes  and  welts  as 
well. 

Not  surprisingly  Matthew  Hobbs  had  a  slaughter  house  near  the  tannery. 
Hekeziah  Wyman’s  Ledger  in  1790  credits  Matthew  with  “123*4  pounds  of 
beef  and  hart”.  0 

(8c) 


Local  shoe  manufacturing  was  another  direct  result  of  the  tannery.  Many 
were  made  by  small  producers  at  home.  The  Elisha  Jones  Ledgers  for  1754  to 
1756  show  that  Mr.  Thoms  Russell  received  credit  for  “making  and  mending 
shoes” .(8a)  In  1779,  the  Town  of  Weston  saw  fit  to  place  a  ceiling  price  of  five 
pounds  on  a  pair  of  shoes.0 8) 

Between  1790  and  1795,1.  Lamson’s  Ledger  lists  seven  people  who  received 
credit  for  a  total  of  1 32  pairs  of  shoes.  Thomas  Warren,  who  lived  just  east  of  the 
Hobbs  on  the  comer  of  Lexington  Street,  was  one  of  the  most  productive.  He 
submitted  67  pairs  of  shoes  for  credit  for  his  “  sundries”,  never  more  than  three 
pair  at  a  time.  They  sold  for  five  shillings  a  pair  ( well  under  the  Town’ s  price  ceil¬ 
ing.  Out  of  twenty- two  entries  in  Lamson’s  ledger,  Warren  paid  his  account 
once  in  “cash”  and  once  in  “flour”.  The  rest  were  paid  in  “pair  of  shoes” .(8b) 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr.,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1834,  shows  that  he  conducted  on  a  large  business  in  shoemaking;  2,368 
finished  boots,  bootees,  shoes,  slippers,  pumps  and  brogans  were  listed  in  “E. 
Hobbs  Storeroom”  and“S.  Hobbs  Chamber”.  Great  quantities  of  supplies  for 
making  shoes,  such  as  leather,  hides,  skins,  parts  of  shoes,  lasts,  findings  and 
shop  furniture  were  listed  in  the  “  Shoe  Shop”  located  at  the  southeast  comer  of 
Isaac  Hobbs  House  (87  North  Avenue).  A  small  lot  valued  at  $2,966. 80  was  in 
the  “old  brick  front  of  Shop”.  In  the  Bam  Buildings,  Currying  Shop,  and 
Tanyard  were  “more  hides  and  skins  in  the  process  of  being  finished”.00 

Nathan  Hagar,  Jr.,  also  established  a  partnership  with  his  father-in-law  Isaac 
Hobbs,  Jr.,  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

In  1837,  5,606  pair  of  boots  and  17,182  pair  of  shoes  were  manufactured  in 
Weston  in  1 837  0)  This  may  have  been  near  the  peak  of  the  leather  industry  in 
Weston.  The  shoe  factory  was  closed  down  around  1850,  and  the  schedule  of 
the  estate  of  Samuel  Hobbs  in  1859  refers  to  the  “late”  firm  of  Hobbs  and 


Hagar.00 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  intersection  of  North  Avenue  and  Church  Street  was  a 
thriving  center  of  commerce.  Today,  the  two  Hobbs  homesteads  stand  silent 
watch  as  ever-increasing  traffic  flows  past  to  new  centers  of  new  industries. 
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GENEOLOGY 

Descendants  of  Josiah  Hobbs 

Concerning  #87,  88  and  121 
North  Avenue 


Name 

B 

D 

Age 

Josiah  Hobbs 

1684 

1775 

91 

m.  Esther* ** 

1709 

1777 

68 

Ebenezer  Hobbs  I 

1709 

1762 

53 

m.  1735  Eunice  Garfield 

Isaac  Hobbs  Sr. 

1735 

1813 

78 

m.  1758  Mary  Sanderson 

Abigail  Hobbs 

1759 

1790 

31 

m.  1778  Isaac  Jones  Jr. 

1780 

Ebenezer  Hobbs  II 

1762 

1848 

86 

m.  Eunice  Spring 

1762 

1848 

86 

Sarah  ( Sukey)  Hobbs 

1782 

m.  1802  Isaac  Fiske 

1778 

Sophronia  Hobbs 

1796 

m.  1832  Isaac  Fiske 

1778 

Isaac  Hobbs,  Jr. 

1765 

1834 

69 

m.  1790  Mary  Baldwin 

Samuel  Hobbs 

1795 

1857 

62 

m.  1834  Abigail  W.  Kendall 

1791 

1883 

92 

Mary  Ann  Hobbs 

1805 

m.  1832  Nathan  Hagar,  Jr. 

1807 

1860 

53 

Matthew  Hobbs  ( Son  of  Ebenezer  I) 

1745 

1816 

71 

m.  1768  Lydia  Wesson 

m.  1783  Lucy  Holmes 

Henry  Hobbs 

1784 

Samuel  Hobbs** 

m.  1773  Lucy  Monroe 

*On  tax  list  in  1775.  Next  three  years  as  Mrs.  Josiah  Hobbs16 

**In  Bond,  listed  separately,  not  as  son  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs  I.2 
In  Hurd,  listed  as  eighth  son  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs  I.5 
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Featured  in  the  following  edition  of  The  Bulletin  will  be  an  article  on  the 
Fiske  Law  Office  by  fellow  board  member  Wendell  E.  Ryerson.  I 


For  several  years,  Lee  C.  Marsh  served  as  Editor  ofjTHE  BULLETIN./ The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  thank  her  for  those 
years  of  service. 
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RileyJr-^;  Wendell  E.  Ryerson,  ’92.  Alice  T.  Fraser  and  Edward  W.  Marshall,^-' 
Honorary  Directors. 
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Wendell  E.  Ryerson,  a  long-time  admirer  of  the  Fiske  Law  Office,  wrote  the  following 
article.  For  further  reference  please  read  the  following  books  available  for  purchase  from 
the  Society:  ONCE  UPON  A  PUNG,  RANDOM  RECOLLECTIONS,  AND  ONE 
TOWN  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  -  WESTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  by 
Brenton  H.  Dickson,  III. 


Fiske  Law  Office  viewed  from  across  Boston  Post  Road. 


THE  LIVES  IN  WESTON  OF  TWO  PROMINENT  PROFESSIONALS 

Isaac  Fiske,  possibly  Weston’s  most  prominent  lawyer  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  Joseph  Field,  one  of  Isaac’s  closest  friends,  minister  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Weston,  were  two  persons  whose  nearly  parallel  careers  are  surely 
worth  following. 

Isaac  was  bom  in  Weston  in  1778  and  died  in  1861.  Within  that  span  of  time 
he  became  Register  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  County,  Clerk,  Selectman  and 
Moderator  of  the  Town  of  Weston,  Representative  from  Weston  to  the  General 
Court,  and  most  importantly  for  this  tale,  a  pillar  of  the  First  Parish  in  Weston. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  he  became  a  law  partner  of  Artemus  Ward,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  famous  general,  Artemus  Ward  of  George  Washington’s  staff,  he  attended 


Harvard  College,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  and  Porcellian 
Clubs.  After  graduation  he  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  to  practice  law. 

There  were  no  law  schools  in  this  country  at  that  time  and  a  young  man  with 
similar  ambitions  to  Isaac  was  obliged  for  all  practical  purposes  to  read  law  with 
a  lawyer  who  had  been  admitted  to  practice  before  a  particular  court  or  courts; 
to  learn  the  legal  precepts  as  they  were  known  and  practiced  at  that  time,  and 
literally  dig  out  the  law  from  reading  Sir  William  Blackstone’s  “Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England”,  and  other  scholarly  legal  tomes  on  English  Common 
Law. 

Artemus  Ward  was  six  years  Isaac’s  senior  and  had  built  an  office  near  the 
corner  of  Central  Cemetary  Road  and  Central  Avenue,  now  known  as  the  Boston 
Post  Road.  Their  partnership  began  in  1806  but  was  later  ended  when  Artemus 
moved  his  practice  to  Concord  and  turned  over  the  office  to  Isaac,  where  it  now 
remains  within  thirty  feet  of  the  crumbling  bole  of  the  once  great  branching 
Burgoyne  elm  of  historic  fame. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  young  man,  Alpheus  Bigelow,  Jr.,  joined  Isaac  for  a  few 
years  until  he  opened  his  first  office  near  the  Weston/ Way  land  line. 

Isaac  acquired  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Post  Road  and  made  substantial 
improvements  to  it,  prior  to  selling  it  to  Joseph  Field,  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
Church.  He  then  built  a  house  adjacent  to  the  Field  house  and  diagonally  across 
the  Post  Road  from  his  law  office. 

Somewhat  later  another  house  arrived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Post  Road  near 
Dr.  Field’s  house,  which  became  famous  as  the  “House  That  Travelled”.  General 
Charles  J.  Paine  had  come  into  possession  of  the  house  of  Elisha  Jones,  Weston’s 
famous  Tory  whose  property  was  the  only  Weston  property  confiscated  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Elisha  fled  to  Boston  for  protection  of  the 
British  Army,  where  he  died  on  February  12,  1776,  brokenhearted  from  patriot 
abuse  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property. 

General  Paine  had  ambitions  to  use  the  lot  on  which  the  Jones  house  was 
standing,  to  build  for  himself  a  more  pretentious  residence  and  in  a  moment  of 
generosity  gave  Elisha’s  house  to  his  friend  Charles  H.  Fiske.  Fiske  thereupon 
moved  the  house  to  a  lot  opposite  the  Central  Cemetary  and  made  it  known  that 
it  was  for  rent.  It  did  not  rent,  and  Charles  Fiske  moved  it  again  to  Church  Street 
where  it  now  stands,  a  beautiful  white  and  yellow  house,  much  enlarged, 
improved  and  beautified.  Its  address  is  22  Church  Street  and  deserves  a  close  and 
admiring  inspection. 

We,  however,  at  this  point  have  gotten  well  ahead  of  our  story.  Before  starting 
the  house  from  the  north  side  of  the  Post  Road  on  its  way  to  Church  Street,  it 
was  determined  that  it  should  first  be  cut  into  two  sections.  The  first,  hauled  by 
oxen,  was  nicely  in  place  when  the  second  section  began  its  journey  down  the 
Post  Road,  and  had  gotten  just  beyond  Concord  Road  when  a  blizzard,  piling  up 
six  foot  drifts,  hit  the  town.  How  to  get  around  the  half  house  then  taking  up 
nearly  all  of  the  traveling  surface  of  the  road?  That  was  the  question  facing  the 
embattled  road  commissioners.  Out  came  all  the  oxen,  horses,  plows,  shovels  and 
shovelers,  and  the  street  was  finally  cleared  enough  to  get  the  half  house  off  the 
Post  Road.  But  the  indignation  ran  very  high  when  there  was  time  to  appraise 
the  damage  to  the  trees  and  limbs  that  the  house  had  wrought  on  its  brief  journey. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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In  1820  Isaac  Fiske  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oaths 
and  Subscriptions  of  which  the  “Immortal  Daniel”  was  chairman. 
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SHIPWRECKS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Weston  Historical  Society  took  place  at  the  Josiah 
Smith  Tavern  Barn  on  Tuesday,  November  27,  1990  at  8  p.m.  After  a  brief 
business  meeting  and  elections,  a  full  house  listened  to  our  guest  speaker,  John 
Perry  Fish,  who  talked  about  his  experiences  with  “The  Shipwrecks  of  New 
England.” 

Somehow  we  usually  connect  old  shipwrecks  with  “old  salts”  of  the  seas.  Not 
so  this  time.  The  speaker  is  a  vigorous,  tall  young  man,  who  hails  from  Catumet, 
Massachusetts.  He  has  been  at  the  job  of  locating  shipwrecks  for  many  years  and 
hopefully  will  continue  for  many  more. 

Today’s  shipwreck  researchers  and  searchers  are  armed  with  a  lot  of  technical 
knowledge,  they  use  among  others  sonar  and  magnetic  devices  to  locate  their 
targets,  because  the  unaided  eye  is  in  most  cases  of  no  use.  Before  the  search  in 
the  water  can  take  place,  there  are  months  and  years  of  time  spent  in  libraries 
and  various  offices,  trying  to  pinpoint  the  approximate  places  where  a  wreck 
might  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Chances  are  that  the  drifts  of  currents  might 
have  even  moved  the  wreck  from  its  place  where  it  was  once  a  proud  ship  that 
went  down  to  Davy  Jones’. 

There  are  an  estimated  9,000  to  10,000  shipwrecks  off  the  northeastern  United 
States  alone.  So  far  only  about  one-tenth  of  these  have  been  located  and  identified. 
The  rest  are,  as  Mr.  Fish  pointed  out,  “time  capsules  holding  the  secrets  of  our 
maritime  history.”  They  are  all  waiting  for  their  discoverers. 

Among  the  oldest  shipwrecks  was  the  Tiger  that  once  belonged  to  the  Dutch 
Captian  Adrian  Block.  While  scouting  our  shores,  the  Tiger  caught  fire  and  went 
down  at  a  place  where  later  New  Amsterdam  stood.  That  was  in  1614.  All  men 
on  board  were  saved,  but  the  ship  was  lost.  Then  in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
as  the  New  York  subway  was  being  built,  the  Tiger ,  or  what  was  left  of  her,  was 
found. 

Throughout  the  centuries  and  down  to  our  days,  there  are  ships  that  go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  relatively  recent  case  was  that  of  the  Vineyard 
Lightship,  manned  by  the  Coast  Guard.  She  was  lost  in  a  fierce  storm  on 
September  14,  1944  off  Cape  Cod;  all  twelve  crew  members  also  perished.  It  was 
only  two  decades  later,  when  in  1963  Dr.  Harold  Edgerton  of  M.I.T.  together 
with  shipwreck  expert  Bradford  Luther  of  Fairhaven  set  to  work  with  new 
equipment.  They  used  a  sonar.  After  much  searching,  they  located  the  Vineyard 
on  the  bottom  of  Buzzard  Bay.  Her  bell  was  retrieved  and  set  up  as  a  memorial. 

There  are  endless  tales  about  shipwrecks,  and  Mr.  Fish  was  telling  them  in  a 
spellbinding  manner,  illustrating  his  words  with  slides.  He  also  wrote  a  book 
about  his  own  experiences,  entitled  Unfinished  Voyages,  A  Chronology  of 
Shipwrecks  (Orleans,  Mass.:  Lower  Cape  Publishing,  1989;  299pp.,  $35.00).  It 
deals  not  only  with  shipwrecks  but  also  with  saving  shipwrecked  lives,  and  it  all 
makes  fascinating  reading.  The  second  half  of  the  book  contains  good  practical 
information  on  how  to  go  about  locating  shipwrecks  and  a  chronology  of  vessels 
lost  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  United  States  -  just  in  case  you  get  into 
the  mood  to  go  exploring.  But  remember,  not  all  shipwrecks  are  hiding  pots  of 
gold! 

Dr.  Vera  Laska 
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1815  ~  1915 


In  token  of  JO 0 years  of  uninterrupted/  friendship  between 
the  Field  and  the  Fiske  families j  begun  by  Isaac  Fiske  and 
Joseph  Field  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  continued 
ever  since  by  their  children^  grand  children  and  great  grand¬ 
children  unto  this  year  of  the  Great  War ,  \ve  them  grateful 
descendants  hereto  set  our  hands,  as  guests  of  Edward B.  Field 
at  g  celebration  held  m  the  house  in  Weston  that  Isaac  Fiske 
conveyed  to  Joseph  Field j  to  record  our  own  gratification  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  shall  follow  us. 

Weston ,  Massachusetts ,  December  2ipb2t31S. 
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Continued  from  page  2 

Returning  to  Isaac,  he  is  now  represented  in  Weston  by  many  descendents  in  our 
present  generations. 

We  now  turn  to  our  other  professional. 

On  the  death  of  the  beloved  Dr.  Samuel  Kendal  in  1814,  the  town  and  the  parish 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  successor  to  Dr.  Kendal  with 
comparable  qualifications. 

Isaac  Fiske,  moderator  of  the  Town  Meeting  on  December  27,  1814,  sent  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Field,  Jr.,  graduate  of  Harvard,  informing  him  that  the  Town 
and  the  parish  had  voted  to  give  him  a  call.  This  invitation  was  accepted. 

During  Mr.  Field’s  college  days  he  met  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  Rev. 
William  Ellery  Channing,  minister  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Christian  Movement,  which  later  became  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Dr.  Field  embraced  the  Liberal  Christian  Movement. 

It  is  a  great  credit  to  Dr.  Field  that  he  was  so  beloved  by  his  congregation  that 
no  schisms  developed  within  the  membership  during  his  long  and  important 
ministry. 

Isaac  Fiske  became  a  close  and  devoted  friend  of  Dr.  Field.  A  remarkable 
picture  of  both  Isaac  and  Dr.  Field,  sitting  together  as  friends  hangs  in  the  hall 
beyond  the  sanctuary  of  the  First  Parish  Church.  A  large  plaque  to  Isaac’s 
memory  hangs  in  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary,  attesting  to  his  great  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  parish. 

Many  interesting  events  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fiske  law  office  and 
today  it  is  a  treasured  property  of  the  Town,  held  in  the  custody  of  the  Weston 
Historical  Society.  At  least  two  of  the  offspring  of  the  great  Burgoyne  elm  are 
flourishing  within  fifty  feet  of  the  office  and  can  be  seen  by  anyone  interested 
in  examining  the  grounds  around  the  office. 

The  office  is  open  to  visitors  on  Memorial  Day  and  also  on  the  day  of  the  flea 
market  of  the  Golden  Ball  Museum.  A  tour  of  the  law  office  can  be  arranged  by 
calling  891-3224  and  894-2872. 
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GEN.  &  MRS.  CHARLES  JACKSON  PAINE 
AND  THEIR  WESTON  ESTATE 

by  Thomas  M.  Paine ,  a  great-grandson 


As  you  drive  along  Highland  Street’s  scrubby  fields  between  Love  Lane  and 
Chestnut  Street,  or  as  you  roam  the  trails  in  the  Town  Forest  to  the  east,  you 
will  find  very  little  today  to  suggest  that  all  of  this  vast  void,  now  all  but  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mini  estates,  was  once  Weston’s  first  showplace,  the  home  of  one 
of  Weston’s  earliest  summer  pioneers. 

Soldier,  statesman,  sportsman  and  financier  Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine 
of  Boston  found  in  Weston  the  fulfillment  of  an  ambition  recorded  repeat¬ 
edly  in  his  Civil  War  letters 
to  his  father.  Noted  for  his 
coolness  under  fire,  the 
thirty-three  year  old  major 
general  returned  to  Boston 
something  of  a  hero.  His 
black  troops  had  been  the 
first  not  only  to  storm  Con¬ 
federate  lines  but  to  take 
them,  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
market  Heights  in  September 
of  1864,  and  for  this  display 
of  valor  won  fourteen  of  the 
first  Medals  of  Honor  ever 
issued. 

One  of  his  dreams  during 
the  four  years  that  he  served 
in  the  conflict  was  to  buy  a 
farm  and  settle  down  in  the 
country  life,  but  just  where 
he  could  not  yet  say.  As  he 
wrote  his  father,  Charles 
Cushing  Paine,  he  even  con¬ 
sidered  moving  south:  “Farm¬ 
ing  is  the  only  occupation  I  fancy. .  .But  if  not  Jamaica,  then  a  big  farm  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  or  somewhere  south  of  42  [degrees]  40'  & 
where  icebergs  don’t  pass  the  summer.” 


Paine  had  developed  an  attachment  for  the  country  life  when  a  boy  of  ten. 
His  father  had  acquired  a  farm  along  the  North  Shore  at  today’s  Prides  Cross¬ 
ing  in  1844,  and  there  the  family  of  eight  children  had  spent  almost  six  months 
each  year,  developing  a  taste  for  the  simple  pleasures  of  planting  vegetables, 
mowing  hay,  milking  cows,  keeping  bees,  and  sailing. 

No,  the  South  never  got  Paine  back,  for  in  March  1867  he  fulfilled  a  more 
important  dream,  which  had  eluded  him  all  through  his  twenties:  marriage. 
His  betrothed  was  a  young  Boston  lady  of  sweet  disposition  and  unmatched 
social  position:  Julia  Bryant  of  Louisburg  Square  on  Beacon  Hill.  With  her 
came  the  Bulfinch-designed  house  at  87  Mount  Vernon  Street  and  a  seaside 
cottage  in  Nahant.  That  alliance  seems  to  have  removed  Paine’s  interest  in 
the  practice  of  law,  which  his  father  had  pressed  upon  him  ever  since  gradua- 
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tion  from  Harvard  College  in  1853.  No  matter.  The  reluctant  lawyer  soon 
found  himself  on  the  boards  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroads,  and  that  was  more  to  his  liking. 

Married  all  of  one  year,  the  couple  wasted  no  time  in  fulfilling  the  dream 
that  was  now  Julia’s  as  well.  In  1868  they  bought  their  first  140  acres  in  Weston, 
the  Jones-Marshall  estate  farm  on  Highland  Street.  An  architectural  landmark 
that  was  already  antique,  the  mansion  house  boasted  not  only  a  pedimented 
doorway  and  windows  but  corner  quoins  or  mock  masonry  blocks  as  well,  to 
frame  the  whole.  Above  its  gambrel  roof  rose  twin  chimneys.  The  architec¬ 
tural  distinction  of  this  amply  proportioned  showplace  was  unsurpassed  (if 
not  unequalled)  in  town.  The  place  stood  east  of  Highland  Street,  just  behind 
the  stone  wall,  about  a  thousand  feet  south  of  the  Chestnut  Street  intersection. 
Here,  after  a  winter  in  Boston,  the  young  couple  came  each  spring,  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  trunks,  only  to  leave  for  the  summer  interlude  at  the  cottage 
in  Nahant,  before  returning  each  fall. 

Over  the  next  three  decades  the  Paines  added  several  other  contiguous  farms, 
with  four  or  five  farmhouses,  and  even  more  cellar  holes.  The  acreage  even¬ 
tually  extended  south  of  what  is  now  Regis  College  along  both  sides  of  Welles¬ 
ley  Street  and  South  Avenue.  On  land  now  occupied  by  Weston  High  School, 
the  Paines  acquired  what  had  once  been  an  old  soldiers’  farm  and  before  that 
the  estate  of  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  once  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  The  land  which  the  Paines  assembled  eventually  covered  some 
eleven  hundred  acres. 

The  history  of  the  Jones-Marshall  core  of  the  estate  is  better  known  than 
that  of  the  other  acquisitions.  The  land  was  owned  by  the  Jones  family  from 
about  1665,  the  period  of  earliest  settlement  by  farmers  from  Watertown,  which 
then  included  Weston.  The  pioneer  Jones’  grandson  Col.  Elisha  Jones  built 
the  mansion  house  sometime  between  1755  and  1760.  Jones  was  a  Loyalist. 
When  revolution  came,  he  fled  to  Boston  and  died  not  long  after;  his  family 
fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  leaving  the  estate  to  be  confiscated.  In  1782  a  govern¬ 
ment  committee  auctioned  the  estate  to  General  Thomas  Marshall  for  $1,000. 
And  yes,  on  October  23,  1789,  George  Washington  did  spend  the  night  here. 

Not  only  did  Washington  sleep  here,  but  the  high  point  of  the  estate,  Sander¬ 
son’s  Hill,  due  south,  was  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  War  beacon  which  relayed 
messages  from  Boston  to  points  south  and  west.  That  site  is  now  marked  by 
a  plaque  on  Highland  Street  opposite  the  Love  Lane  intersection. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Paines,  the  Jones- 
Marshall  estate  changed  hands  four  times.  After  Marshall’s  death  in  1800  his 
executor  sold  the  estate  to  physician  John  Clark  of  Cambridge  for  $7,000.  In 
1808  the  place  passed  to  Clark’s  mother-in-law  Ruth  Mackay,  a  widow  from 
Boston  whose  son  John  was  in  the  pianoforte  business  with  Babcock,  later 
Chickering.  The  water  on  the  place  was  effective  for  bleaching  keyboard  ivo¬ 
ries,  and  glass  houses  were  set  up  near  a  spring  for  the  purpose.  The  alleged 
site  of  this  bleaching  spring  was  a  small  frog  pond  behind  the  house  where 
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Paine  boys  later  sailed  model  boats.  The  Mackay  family  maintained  attrac¬ 
tive  gardens  and  statuary  in  front  of  the  house. 

In  1840  John  Mackay  sold  the  estate  to  Philip  J.  Mayer  for  $6,200.  The  well- 
known  Boston  confectioner,  whose  customers  frequented  the  estate  for  week¬ 
end  parties,  owned  it  until  1865.  During  that  time  it  was  already  known  for 
its  peach  orchards.  Alas,  the  Mayers  separated,  and  he  went  off  to  live  as  a 
Shaker  in  Shirley.  William  Roberts  bought  the  place  in  1865,  three  years  before 
he  sold  it  to  Paine. 

Change  was  now  in  the  offing.  By  1870  two  sons  had  been  born  to  the 
Paines,  Sumner  and  John  Bryant.  For  all  its  antique  grandeur,  the  house  lacked 
certain  conveniences,  particularly  in  the  kitchen,  a  bottleneck  in  the  chain  of 
production  of  this  budding  model  farm.  About  this  time  the  Paines  added  an 
extensive  ell  to  provide  a  new  dining  room  and  kitchen,  a  large  “back  kitchen” 
on  the  first  floor  and  four  more  bedrooms  on  the  second.  This  ell  had  a  French 
Mansard  roof,  of  the  type  fashionable  in  Boston’s  Back  Bay  for  the  previous 
decade,  but  suitable  enough  for  the  lines  of  the  old  house’s  gambrel  roof. 
Among  other  citified  touches  were  the  bay  windows,  Italian  marble  fireplaces 
in  the  dining  room  and  the  bedroom  above  it,  and  the  steep  stairway  with  heavy 
balustrade  and  even  heavier  newel  posts.  Outside  the  bedroom  over  the  din¬ 
ing  room  bay  window  was  a  balustraded  balcony  with  globular  finials. 

Indicative  of  the  scale  of  this  addition,  the  dining  room  measured  18  by  22 
feet,  and  the  kitchen  15  by  26  feet.  In  the  attic,  lit  by  dormers,  were,  even¬ 
tually,  four  or  five  maids’  bedrooms.  And  in  the  basement,  surrounded  by 
whitewashed  stone  foundations  and  dimly  lit,  were  a  laundry,  milk  room  and 
cellar,  with  great  double  swinging  doors,  where  coal  was  stored.  The  architect 
of  the  ell  is  unknown,  but  may  have  been  a  Mr.  Dorr,  whose  name  Paine 
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penned  on  a  sheet  covering  the  roll  of  plans  of  this  addition. 

By  the  early  1880s  the  family  had  grown.  There  were  now  five  children  — 
after  Sumner  and  John  arrived  Mary  Anna  Lee,  Charles  Jackson  Jr.,  and 
Helen.  Running  the  Weston  establishment  not  only  for  family  residence  in 
spring  and  fall  but  year-round  took  quite  a  staff,  all  orchestrated  by  the 
housekeeper,  Maria  von  Gerber,  or  Mimi.  She  took  her  responsibilities  ser¬ 
iously,  and  over  the  years,  though  working  closely  with  Julia  Bryant  Paine, 
doubtless  came  to  be  very  much  in  charge.  Her  strength  of  character  and  high¬ 
mindedness  added  incalculably  to  the  upbringing  of  the  children;  she  stayed 
with  the  Paines  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  by  the  end  seemed  to  have  become 
something  of  a  saint  in  residence. 

Mimi  arrived  in  1881  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  as  Helen’s  wetnurse,  moving 
with  the  family  between  Boston  and  Weston.  As  some  indication  of  this  attach¬ 
ment  between  Mimi  and  “Miss  Helen”,  the  latter  grew  up  to  be  a  locally  well- 
known  artist  and  painted  more  portraits  of  Mimi  than  she  did  of  anyone  else. 

Mimi’s  is  a  poignant  story.  Blinded  in  childhood,  Swedish-born  Maria  Nilson 
had  survived  medical  malarkey  and  through  a  specialist  miraculously  recovered 
her  sight.  Her  step-father  had  beaten  her.  But  she  escaped.  Through  a  kind 
uncle,  she  married  the  German  Kaiser’s  wine  taster  and  keeper  of  his  stables, 
Wilhelm  von  Gerber,  a  German  aristocrat  whose  mother  lived  in  Stockholm. 

Newlyweds  Herr  and  Frau  von  Gerber  had  come  to  America  full  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  They  could  avoid  being  snubbed  by  the  von  Gerbers,  who  had  a  haughty 
disdain  for  this  match.  Besides,  von  Gerber  had  invested  in  some  Western  silver 
mines,  and  wanted  to  cash  in.  Not  only  that,  the  young  couple  were  expecting 
their  first  child. 

In  a  plot  that  outmaneuvers  any  romance  of  the  era,  soon  after  they  arrived, 
von  Gerber  discovered  that  his  investments  were  worthless.  He  had  lost 
everything.  Before  there  was  time  to  adjust  to  that  disaster,  Mimi  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter.  When  the  baby  was  a  week  old,  the  father  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  leaving  Maria  penniless,  a  parent,  ignorant  of  English,  and  in  Boston. 

Without  a  husband,  Maria  had  nowhere  to  turn  but  the  local  Lutheran 
Church,  then  located  near  Mount  Vernon  Street.  The  pastor  took  her  and  her 
baby  in  for  several  months.  If  the  Paines  had  not  already  known  von  Gerber, 
as  Mimi’s  niece  recalls,  then  it  was  through  the  church  that  Maria  learned  that 
Mrs.  Paine  was  looking  for  a  wet  nurse.  And  so  the  Paines  and  Maria  came 
together. 

The  little  infant,  named  Wilhelmina  after  her  father,  had  to  be  given  up  to 
a  foster  family,  but  later  came  for  summer  and  vacation  visits,  and  became 
a  friend  of  Helen,  Georgina,  and  Frank.  Wilhelmina  grew  up  to  do  something 
none  of  her  Paine  contemporaries  even  attempted:  after  boarding  school  in 
New  York,  she  not  only  went  to  college,  for  which  the  Paines  paid  tuition,  but 
she  went  on  to  get  her  M.D.,  truly  a  pioneer  of  whom  her  mother  must  have 
glowed  with  pride.  When  she  died  of  heart  failure  at  age  thirty-three,  Mimi  s 
grief  left  its  mark  on  Georgina,  who  in  1954  felt  compelled  to  write  in  her 
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memoir  Afterthoughts  that  she  still  could  not  think  of  Mimi’s  grief  without 
weeping. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  Mimi  was  responsible  not  only  for  the  children  much 
of  the  time,  but  for  the  exhausting  job  of  packing  up  a  caravan  of  trunks  for 
each  move,  for  running  the  kitchen,  for  overseeing  the  canning  of  jelly  in  jars 
by  the  hundreds.  Sometimes  these  things  came  together  in  unexpected  ways. 
Once,  when  “Mr.  Frank”  had  been  naughty,  Mimi  locked  him  up  in  the  jelly 
closet,  and  after  enough  time  had  elapsed  for  Frank  to  have  learned  his  lesson, 
Mimi  asked  him,  “Are  you  good,  now?”  And  Frank  replied,  “No,  but  the 
jam  sure  is.” 

With  the  further  enlargement  of  the  family  and  household,  it  was  decided 
that  the  original  portion  of  the  house  be  replaced  with  something  even  more 
spacious.  In  1883  Paine  offered  the  old  mansion  house  to  Charles  H.  Fiske, 
who  had  it  moved  in  two  pieces  across  town  to  Church  Street  where  it,  unlike 
its  successor,  survives. 

Boston  architect  Carl  Fehmer  designed  its  replacement  in  an  early  colonial 
revival  style,  complete  with  an  imposing  tower,  expansive  piazzas,  and  palla- 
dian  windows  on  the  outside,  and  lots  of  oak  paneling,  pressed  brick  fireplaces, 
and  a  grand  three  story  staircase  surrounding  a  broad  stairwell  inside.  Here 
was  room  enough  not  only  for  a  family  with  five  children,  but  for  the  two 
more  who  arrived  by  1890,  Georgina  and  Frank,  and  for  family  friends  who 
came  to  stay  by  the  week. 
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If  the  scale  of  things  in  the  ell  dwarfed  that  of  things  in  the  original  man¬ 
sion  house,  it  was  the  ell’s  turn  to  be  treated  to  much  the  same  indignity. 
Fehmer’s  addition  was  the  most  colossal  thing  yet.  The  ceiling  height  was  ten 
feet,  one  or  two  feet  higher  than  in  the  ell.  Dwarfing  all  around  it  was  the  enor¬ 
mous  stairhall,  18  by  40  feet,  with  an  open  stairwell  reaching  up  to  the  third 
floor,  and  lit  by  a  skylight  above  and  banks  of  windows  and  glazed  doors  on 
three  sides.  Two  of  the  doors  led  to  a  piazza  that  ran  over  one  hundred  linear 
feet  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  house.  The  stenciled  name  of  William 
H.  Leatherbee  &  Sons,  Beaver  Brook,  Waltham,  was  found  on  the  porch 
rafters  during  the  1972  demolition. 

On  the  right  as  you  entered  the  hall  were  the  parlors.  The  front  parlor 
measured  20  by  25  feet;  likewise  the  back  parlor  or  library,  with  its  large  swell 
of  a  bow  window.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  front  door  was  the  General’s  of¬ 
fice,  16  by  18  feet  (including  its  bay  window).  All  of  the  formal  rooms  had 
paneled  dados  and  heavy  moldings. 

When  the  house  was  electrified  perhaps  in  the  late  1890s,  the  wiring  was 
not  buried  in  the  walls  but  left  exposed.  Over  time  the  wiring  was  masked 
behind  wooden  moldings  connecting  primitive  switches  and  converted  gas-light 
sconces  and  chandeliers.  One  of  the  bamboo  filament  bulbs  from  this  dawn 
of  the  Edison  era  survived  right  to  the  end,  in  a  remote  third  floor  cedar  closet. 
In  fact  it  still  works. 

Upstairs  were  six  bedrooms  surrounding  the  stairhall;  each  had  one  or  more 
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closets,  four  had  fireplaces.  The  master  bedroom  was  20  feet  square.  In  the 
age  of  chamber  pots,  there  were  no  bathrooms  in  Fehmer’s  additions;  the  only 
“w.c.”  was  found  in  the  ell.  Later  the  retreat  of  the  boys,  the  attic  was  for 
the  moment  left  unfinished  except  for  the  billiard  table  area  at  the  top  of  the 
stair;  perhaps  the  clicking  of  billard  balls  and  wafting  of  cigar  smoke  up  here 
did  not  quite  disrupt  life  in  the  parlors  two  stories  below.  But  come  a  genera¬ 
tion,  the  noise  and  sawdust  of  the  third  floor  workshop  must  have  been  more 
intrusive. 

The  earlier  mansard  ell  fit  this  new  appendage  somewhat  less  well  than  it 
may  have  the  Jones-Marshall  house.  Upper  floor  levels  and  rooflines  refused 
to  match.  Fehmer  provided  a  distraction  from  this  in  the  form  of  a  massive 
tower  at  the  junction  of  the  two  parts  of  the  house.  It  had  sash  windows  on 
all  four  sides;  a  narrow  stairway  wound  around  to  a  ceiling  hatch.  Later 
bookcases  lined  the  way  up,  and  this  became  a  favorite  retreat  for  young  Paines 
and,  later  on,  Mimi’s  nephews  and  nieces.  The  views  from  the  tower  extended 
to  the  gilt  cupola  of  the  State  House  fourteen  miles  away.  In  a  more  utilitarian 
vein,  the  tower  provided  ventilation  and  housed  a  water  tank. 

Around  1888  Mimi  sent  for  her  half-sister  Elna,  then  employed  in  Denmark 
as  a  seamstress.  Her  father,  Mimi’s  step-father,  had  beaten  her  so  severely  that 
she  was  made  lame  for  life.  Soon  she  came  as  the  Paines’  seamstress  and  not 
only  mended  clothes  and  fitted  curtains  but  did  the  laundry  work.  This  took 
her  back  and  forth  between  the  basement  where  whites  were  boiled  and  a  stove 
heated  flatirons,  and  the  fenced-in  clothes  yard.  When  one  hamper  arrived, 
another  left.  She  met  her  husband,  Carl  Anderson,  also  Swedish,  in  language 
class  in  Boston,  and  after  their  marriage  in  1895  Carl  and  Elna  Anderson,  tailor 
and  seamstress,  spent  their  winters  at  the  Paines  in  Weston,  raising  five  chil¬ 
dren,  eventually,  with  Mimi’s  help,  sending  three  off  to  college. 

For  them  the  Paines  built  a  second  ell  off  the  original  ell,  approached  up 
its  own  long  outside  stairs.  This  new  ell  consisted  of  a  separate  kitchen  and 
bedroom  downstairs  and  two  bedrooms  upstairs.  The  lower  window  panes  were 
frosted  for  privacy.  And  so,  at  times,  two  families,  both  large  ones,  were  shar¬ 
ing  this  huge  house.  Physically,  the  two  worlds  were  linked  not  vertically  by 
a  stairway,  but  horizontally,  through  a  door  in  the  back  of  the  kitchen. 

Sandwiched  in  between  these  families  were  the  nurses  and  maids  who  lived 
in  separate  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  original  ell.  Mimi  hired  only  Swedish 
women,  perhaps  four  at  any  one  time,  including  Christine  Larson  the  cook, 
her  assistant,  and  an  upstairs  maid. 

Certain  tasks  in  that  era  required  male  intervention.  Sam  the  house  man 
sharpened  knives,  made  up  fires,  and  stoked  the  coal  furnace  in  the  cavernous 

whitewashed  cellar.  There  was  no  butler. 

Over  ell,  and  over  all,  Mimi  presided,  sitting  at  the  head  ot  the  table  in  the 
back  kitchen,  reciting  poems,  telling  Bible  stories.  When  the  Paines  were  away, 
the  Andersons  took  a  customary  Swedish  afternoon  coffee  and  treats,  some 
times  at  a  table,  complete  with  tablecloth,  set  out  on  the  lawn  near  the  clot  es 
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yard.  And  every  Sunday  the  Paines  provided  a  carriage  with  driver  to  take 
Mimi  and  the  four  maids  to  the  Lutheran  church  in  Waltham. 

Despite  the  work,  life  was  not  unpleasant.  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  Paines 
and  Andersons  kept  their  distance,  Mimi’s  niece  tells  me  two  vignettes.  Once, 
when  Julia  came  back  in  the  kitchen  to  talk  with  Mimi,  she  found  her  very 
upset.  Julia  sat  right  down  with  her  to  try  to  cheer  her  up.  If  Mimi  seemed  to 


9. 

take  life’s  setbacks  stoically,  for  Julia  tears  came  easily.  Julia’s  devotion  to 
her  and  to  the  Andersons  had  grown  over  the  years.  Another  time,  three-year- 
old  Mildred  Anderson  escaped  from  the  ell,  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  end 
of  the  house,  in  seventy-five  year  old  General  Paine’s  lap.  The  Andersons 
named  their  youngest  Charles  Paine  Anderson.  When  the  Paines  went  to 
Europe  in  1896,  not  only  did  Mimi  come  but  Wilhelmina  as  well. 

To  be  continued 


This  article  is  primarily  excerpted  from  Thomas  M.  Paine,  Growing  Paines , 
Paternal  Patterns  and  Matrimonial  Matters  in  a  Family  Boston  Born  &  Bred , 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  1991.  This  clothbound  book  of  over  350  pages  and  80  il¬ 
lustrations  is  for  sale  by  the  author.  For  further  information  contact  the  author 
at  2  Cushing  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181.  Tel.  (617)  431-9759.  The 
author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Mildred  Anderson  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  housekeeper  Maria  von  Gerber’s  neice,  and  Linda  Carmichael, 
of  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  Maria’s  great  niece,  for  sharing  reminiscences. 
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Key  to  Photographs 

A  portfolio  of  the  Paine  estate ,  mostly  in  its  prime. 

1.  Charles  Jackson  Paine  (1833-1916)  with  city  attire  and  his  habitual  cigar 
on  the  front  porch  against  the  backdrop  of  open  fields  along  Highland 
Street,  circa  1900. 

2.  Conjectural  restoration  of  the  Jones-Marshall  house  and  the  French  man¬ 
sard  addition,  the  state  of  things  between  circa  1870  and  1882. 

3.  Big  House  and  the  farm,  looking  roughly  north,  fall  of  1965  (aerial  view). 
Before  Highland  Street  was  realigned  to  remove  its  sharp  curve,  the  road 
passed  within  fifty  feet  of  the  house.  The  barn  quadrangle  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  house.  Due  south  lies  the  bowling  alley/henhouse  right 
of  the  tennis  court,  and  further  to  the  right,  remains  of  the  greenhouses. 
The  most  obvious  remnants  of  the  once  famous  apple  orchards  lie  along 
Highland  Street.  Totally  obscure  is  the  Seckel  pear  orchard  that  once  lay 
between  the  tennis  court  and  Highland  Street.  Part  of  the  smaller  trotting 
track  survives  as  the  curving  driveway  edging  a  small  field  northeast  of  the 
barns,  beyond  the  rooftop  of  a  house  that  once  was  part  of  the  Big  House. 

4.  The  Big  House  after  Carl  Fehmer’s  loosely  colonial  revival  replacement  of 
the  original  house  and  the  landscaping  improvements  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted’s  firm.  Glass  plate  by  Sumner  Paine,  circa  1900. 

5.  Front  parlor,  circa  1900,  dressed  to  the  nines.  The  pictures  are  photographs 
of  Old  Masters.  Note  the  pianist’s  light,  a  new  fangled  Edison  bulb,  probably 
with  a  bamboo  filament  (in  1967  one  such  bulb  still  burned  in  a  monstrous 
cedar  closet  in  the  attic).  The  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house 
is  the  ornate  seventeenth  century  court  cupboard  beneath  the  stuffed  birds. 
This  choice  item,  which  Wallace  Nutting  called  the  finest  piece  of  oak  in 
America,  is  now  safely  housed  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

6.  Stair  hall  on  the  same  occasion.  Color  the  wallpaper  green.  The  stair  well 
extended  up  three  stories  to  a  skylight.  The  ceiling  height  is  ten  feet.  The 
chrysanthemums  come  from  the  greenhouses. 

7.  The  back  parlor  seen  from  the  front  parlor  in  a  tableau  by  a  youthful  party, 
including  Frank  and  Georgina,  circa  1900. 

8.  Stair  hall,  circa  1940,  under  the  new  regime.  Gone  the  hideous  green  wall¬ 
paper,  replaced  with  rice  paper.  African  safari  trophies  adorn  the  walls, 
and  yachting  trophies  fill  the  cabinet.  Photograph  and  darkroom  work  done 
on  the  premises  by  John  Bryant  Paine. 

9.  The  Paines  hosting  a  tennis  party,  ca.  1887-8.  Front  row  (left  to  right).  John 
Bryant  Paine,  Brenton  H.  Dickson,  Mr.  Preston  (?)  with  racquet,  an  ,  re 
dining,  Charles  J.  Paine  Jr.  Second  row,  fourth  from  left,  young  He  en 
Paine,  unidentified,  Julia  Bryant  Paine,  unidentified,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine, 
unidentified.  Back  row:  Sumner  Paine  is  at  far  right. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

It  is  our  unhappy  duty  to  record  the  passing  of  three  outstanding  members: 

Harold  Buckley  Willis,  Jr. 

Frederick  Rhodes  Coburn 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Jones 

We  are  grateful  for  their  contributions,  each  in  different  ways  and  in 
somewhat  different  fields,  but  each  of  them  genuine  and  generous.  We  shall 
miss  them  greatly  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  their  families. 
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GEN.  &  MRS.  CHARLES  JACKSON  PAINE 
AND  THEIR  WESTON  ESTATE-PART  II 


by  Thomas  M.  Paine,  a  great-grandson. 


With  the  building  of  the  second  ell  the  house  reached  its  zenith.  It  became, 
quite  literally,  the  eminence  grise  in  town.  I  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  painted 
any  other  color  than  gray.  Though  I  was  in  every  room,  I  cannot  provide  a 
room  count  for  it  all.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  an  additional  mansard-roofed 
wing  was  moved  several  hundred  yards  east  and  much  later,  after  its  career 
as  a  farmhouse,  for  the  Moltons,  became  home  to  the  family  of  one  of  the 
Paines’  grandchildren.  Conservatively,  the  room  count  is  thirty-plus. 


The  house  was  built  to  be  cool,  and  it  was  built  solidly.  The  floors  had  not 
sagged  by  1972,  nor  did  furniture  jiggle.  Bricks,  possibly  salvage  from  the 
Boston  Fire,  were  used  to  insulate  the  exterior  walls  under  their  skin  of  clap¬ 
boards.  Cast-iron  I-beams  from  Trenton,  NJ,  were  used  to  span  the  wide  en¬ 
trance  hall.  Some  of  the  huge  pegged  oak  beams  were  twenty-five  feet  long. 

The  walls  were  papered  at  least  twice;  the  second  time  some  had  a  floral 
pattern  remembered  as  green  by  my  father.  In  the  dining  room  opposite  the 


marble  fireplace,  Paine’s  Civil  War  brigade  flag  hung  between  two  windows 

—  a  black  four-bastioned  fort  symbol  on  a  faded  red  field. 

In  1894  the  office  of  distinguished  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  provided  plans  for  the  grounds  in  an  informal  style.  They  show  a  curv¬ 
ing  gravel  driveway  connecting  the  house  to  the  barns,  and  elaborate  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  and  around  the  house.  As  he  had  shaped  places 
like  Central  Park  and  Boston’s  Emerald  Necklace,  Olmsted  laid  out  Paine’s 
grounds  in  his  characteristic  curves,  despite  this  client’s  preference  for  straight 
lines.  It  may  well  have  been  Olmsted,  if  not  Fehmer  when  the  basement  was 
dug,  who  recommended  raising  the  lawn  around  the  house  to  mask  the  stone 
walls,  turning  them  into  retaining  walls  —  what  the  British  call  ha-ha  walls 

—  with  the  advantage  of  being  invisible  from  the  house,  whence  the  greensward 
seemed  to  recede  uninterrupted  into  the  distance. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  farm  was  solely  a  working  farm  or  even 
just  a  showplace.  Sports  were  for  the  Paines,  and  not  just  the  boys,  to  be  taken 
rather  seriously.  Among  them,  tennis,  bowling,  trotting,  and  shooting.  A  grass 
tennis  court  originally  lay  in  the  center  of  Olmsted’s  avenue  in  front  of  the 
house.  A  plain  clapboarded  building  to  house  twin  bowling  alleys  was  built 
in  a  field  south  of  the  house  well  back  from  the  driveway.  A  later  lawn  tennis 
court,  dating  from  the  1890s,  was  located  next  to  the  bowling  alley. 

Paine  maintained  two  trotting  racetracks,  a  half-mile  and  a  one-mile.  The 
former  lies  east  of  the  site  of  the  house  very  near  Chestnut  Street.  The  latter 
is  a  rough  circle  in  the  center  of  the  Town  Forest  east  of  Highland  Street.  The 
sulkies  that  must  have  logged  hundreds  of  miles  on  these  tracks  survived  in 
the  barn  into  the  1960s. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  massive  swing  that  no  later  than  1916  hung  by 
iron  rods  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  elm  in  the  back  lawn. 

One  sport  to  which  all  the  acreage  did  not  lend  itself  was  golf.  Paine  en¬ 
thusiastically  took  up  that  sport  at  the  suggestion  of  his  minister  Charles  F. 
Russell,  who  introduced  golf  in  Weston  about  1895.  Paine  won  the  first  club 
championship.  Even  into  his  eighties  he  loved  to  play  golf,  wearing  his  legen¬ 
dary  red  suspenders  as  he  played  the  Weston  links  near  Kendall  Green  in  the 
company  of  wife  or  daughters  Nina  or  Molly.  Photographs  taken  in  the  Coburn 
pasture  survive.  In  winter  snow,  red  balls  were  used.  Paine  was  an  early  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Weston  Golf  Club. 

Of  course  the  springs  and  falls  in  the  country  were  not  all  play.  A  room  off 
by  itself  behind  the  grand  staircase  was  known  as  the  School  Room,  and  before 
that  the  Boys’  Room,  and  I  suspect  that  in  the  1880s  young  Sumner,  Johnny, 
Molly  and  the  rest  were  at  least  occasionally  doing  their  lessons  in  that  room! 
Even  in  the  country  the  children  had  their  schoolwork  each  spring  and  fall, 
just  as  young  Charles  Jackson  Paine  had  done  at  Prides  Crossing  a  genera¬ 
tion  earlier.  Nor  did  the  School  Room  relinquish  its  purpose  a  generation  later 
when  an  equally  large  family  lived  there  year-round. 

Neither  were  the  arts  to  be  neglected  entirely.  There  was  the  grand  piano 
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in  the  living  room.  And  there  was  the  art  studio  —  not  a  room,  but  an  entirely 
separate  and  elaborate  structure,  which  Paine  built  for  his  artistic  daughters 
Helen  and  Georgina,  on  the  edge  of  the  back  lawn  near  the  frog  pond.  In  style 
it  was  neoclassic  or  loosely  Italian  Renaissance.  It  was  an  early  example  of 
“tilt-up”  construction  —  cast  on  the  ground  at  the  site,  then  hoisted  into  place. 
Tiles  were  inserted  in  the  forms,  and  the  surface  had  exposed  aggregate.  In 
construction  one  wall  was  ruined  as  the  hoist  snapped.  Inside  was  pure  drama: 
you  entered  in  a  corner  on  a  balcony  running  the  length  of  the  structure  and 
descended  into  a  grand,  coffered  space,  with  a  cozy  fireplace  under  the  balcony 
and  opposite  two  stories  of  glass  —  artists’  northern  light.  The  woodwork  was 
left  au  naturel,  and  the  walls  were  rough  plaster.  As  of  1991  it  survives. 

The  Anderson  children  snuck  into  the  art  studio  where  “Miss  Helen”  and 
“Miss  Georgina”  painted,  among  other  things,  numerous  portraits  of  Mimi, 
whom  the  Andersons  called  “Moster”,  suggestive  of  the  stern,  no-nonsense 
visage,  tempered  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  a  sorrowful  wetness  about  the  eyes, 
that  the  Paine  sisters  repeatedly  tried  to  capture. 

Not  much  has  been  said  of  the  barns.  On  the  way  to  the  barn  complex  was 
a  massive  stone  foundation,  much  too  massive  for  the  duty  of  storing  firewood 
and  carrying  a  clothes  line  laundry  deck  that  were  its  purposes  by  1910.  It  sup¬ 
ported  a  barn  before  Paine  moved  these  noxious  appendages  further  from  the 
house.  Perhaps  the  original  Jones-Marshall  barns  were  here. 

Paine’s  spacious  barn,  with  sliding  doors  at  each  end,  was  home  to  fifteen 
to  twenty  horses  and,  in  an  ell,  some  fifteen  cows,  the  pigs  being  directly  below 
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in  a  dark  fragrant  basement,  just  a  trap  door  away.  The  barns  were  tended 
by  one  foreman  and  two  or  three  ostlers,  many  of  them  family  men  who  lived 
on  the  place  in  scattered  farmhouses,  mostly  south  and  east.  Lingley  and 
McCollough  lived  on  Chestnut  Street;  Saunders  up  Highland  Street.  Another 
man  in  the  barn  was  Compton.  At  the  end  of  a  long  day’s  work,  the  men  could 
be  found  near  the  pot  belly  stove  in  the  harness  room  playing  cards. 

The  barn  had  much  chestnut  framing,  and  was  completely  transformed  by 
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one  of  the  Paines’  great-granddaughters,  who  added  architectural  elements 
salvaged  from  the  Big  House  in  the  1970s.  Perpendicular  to  the  barn  and  fac¬ 
ing  west  was  the  carriage,  sleigh  and  sulky  barn;  its  stick  style  doors  were  in 
vogue  in  the  1870s. 

A  second  barn  and  lesser  sheds  attached  to  these  enclosed  a  quadrangular 
riding  ring.  And  southwest  of  all  this  were  two  or  three  greenhouses,  once  home 
to  showy  chrysanthemums,  orchids,  lilies,  roses,  all  just  a  carriage  ride  from 
the  vases  at  Mount  Vernon  Street.  Mr.  Schwartz  presided  over  these.  West 
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of  these  still  stands  the  clapboarded  bowling  alley,  painted  yellow.  It  had  two 
lanes.  Between  this  and  the  greenhouses  were  three  large  trellises  of  roses. 

While  they  were  growing  up,  the  Anderson  children  loved  to  explore  the 
farthest  reaches  of  house  and  farm  just  as  their  Paine  counterparts  did.  In  the 
house,  they  looked  for  secret  panels;  they  loved  the  cigar  smell  of  the  General’s 
office,  they  hid  in  the  tower,  they  dropped  golf  balls  down  from  the  top  of 
the  stairwell.  Outdoors,  they  watched  men  at  the  barn  chopping  wood  or  play¬ 
ing  cards  in  the  harness  room.  They  rode  in  the  swing.  They  slid  down  the 
hay  chute  into  a  pile  of  hay.  They  skated  in  the  tiny  frog  pond.  They  got  rides 
on  the  pungs,  or  large  firewood  sleds,  headed  for  the  house  in  Boston,  where 
milk  and  cookies  awaited  them  in  the  kitchen. 

The  farm  had  long  been  famous  for  its  apples.  There  were  apples  around 
the  bowling  alley,  mostly  Baldwins.  Russets,  a  golden  variety,  were  near  the 
corn  crib.  Later  there  was  an  apple  orchard  along  Highland  Street,  planted 
by  John  B.  Paine;  apples  were  preserved  all  year  long  in  the  cold  cellar  of  what 
became  the  Ganson’s  house,  after  its  move  from  its  original  position  as  part 
of  the  Big  House.  The  pear  orchard  (Seckels  and  Bartletts  and  Dana  Hovey) 
was  west  of  the  tennis  court  beside  the  bowling  alley.  And  the  peach  orchard 
was  east  of  Chestnut  Street,  beyond  the  half-mile  race  track,  along  with  more 
Baldwin  apples  and  some  pears.  John  B.  Paine  also  planted  blueberries  across 
from  the  barn  in  some  wet  ground.  The  vegetable  garden  was  originally  across 
Highland  Street  west  of  the  house.  Traces  of  its  hothouse  and  persistent 
rhubarb  survived  into  the  1970s. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  orchards,  a  man  in  the  greenhouse  and  one  or  two 
hired  men  of  Italian  descent  to  pot  plants.  One  Mr.  Randolph  was  an  eighty 
year  old  Civil  War  veteran  who  walked  daily  to  the  farm  from  the  Wayland 
line,  and  besported  a  cane  with  gold  ornaments.  He  worked  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  Two  men  in  the  barn  prepared  harnesses  and  carriages.  Milk  was 
delivered  to  the  houses  at  Boston  and  Nahant.  Sometimes  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mimi’s  brother-in-law,  carried  a  quart  of  cream  and  a  gallon  of  milk  on  foot 
to  the  train  station  in  Weston  Center! 

After  Paine’s  death  in  1916,  three  of  the  seven  children  chose  to  live  in  town 
on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  just  spring  and  fall.  John  Bryant  Paine  moved 
his  own  family  of  then  six  children  into  the  house.  Georgina  Paine  Fisher 
lived  on  Love  Lane,  and  Charles  Jackson  Paine,  Jr.  lived  on  the  way  to  Ken¬ 
dall  Green. 

Under  the  second  generation  of  Paines  came  few  modifications  to  the  estate 
in  general  or  the  Big  House  in  particular.  The  most  drastic  change  was  the 
advent  of  year-round  occupancy.  Winterizing  such  a  house  was  no  joke,  and 
coal  heated  the  thirty-plus  rooms  to  the  very  end.  The  curious  system  of 
radiators  in  the  great  hall  rattled  and  clanged  in  the  winter. 

The  hideous  wallpapers  downstairs  were  covered  with  lots  of  white  paint, 
and  later  still  rice  paper.  A  greenhouse  was  added  off  the  parlor  in  the  1930s; 
here,  the  night  blooming  cereus  held  a  place  of  honor. 
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Running  the  place  now  took  a  staff  of  eight  —  Mary,  Nora,  May,  Margaret, 
Philip,  Ray,  Compton  (still  in  the  barn),  and  Miss  Armstrong  are  listed  in  1927. 
The  Mary  mentioned  may  be  one  Faster  Marie,  a  Swedish  wetnurse,  perhaps 
the  last  of  Mimi’s  recruits.  Philip  Carrigan,  the  chauffeur  since  the  1920s,  sur¬ 
vived  into  my  era  as  a  cheery  deliverer  of  eggs  from  the  chicken  coop  to  our 
fridge  every  week;  in  earlier  decades  he  had  driven  grandchildren  to  school. 

Mimi  now  ran  the  Boston  house  when  empty  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  the 
Frank  Paines  took  up  residence  there,  and  Mimi  headed  for  Florida.  Once  when 
she  was  laid  low  in  Mass.  General  Hospital,  both  Virginia  Paine  and  Georgina 
Paine  Fisher  visited  her,  and  each  day  Helen  Paine  Kimball’s  chauffeur 
delivered  a  new  vase  and  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers  from  her  house  in  Milton. 
In  the  late  1920s  Charles  Paine  Anderson  also  briefly  worked  at  the  Boston 
house.  The  senior  Andersons  lived  in  Cliftondale,  Saugus.  Mimi  died  in  1939, 
devout  to  the  last,  and  gave  much  to  the  Swedish  Church,  relocated  in  Rox- 
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bury,  and  to  the  needy.  Christine  Larson,  the  cook,  died  rather  wealthy,  having 
bought  herself  a  house  in  Roxbury. 

The  bowling  alley  became  a  target  range  and  a  henhouse.  East  of  this  was 
a  new  corn  crib  and  dog  kennel.  The  tennis  court  by  the  henhouse  was  enlarged 
and  resurfaced.  There  was  never  any  swimming  pool. 

Wartime  brought  the  necessary  blackouts  —  quite  a  chore  for  a  house  with 
perhaps  a  hundred  windows.  Over  the  years,  especially  after  World  War  Two, 
the  farm  operation  dwindled.  Most  noticeably,  the  orchards  were  let  go,  and 
the  old  vistas  were  overgrown.  Gradually,  too,  the  stables  had  emptied  of 
horses  and  cows.  Much  of  the  land  from  the  top  of  Highland  Street  to  Wellesley 
Street  and  South  Avenue  was  by  World  War  Two  leased  to  the  Mezitts  whose 
Weston  Nurseries  have  since  become  a  legend  among  gardeners. 

Life  went  on  quietly,  except  when  the  attic  workshop  was  abuzz  with  furn¬ 
iture  making.  Then,  too,  my  live-at-home  father  had  set  up  a  Scott  audio  system 
with  speakers  that  had  enough  power  to  make  the  huge  stairwell  resonate  han¬ 
dily.  John  B.  Paine’s  daughters’  wedding  receptions  were  held  here.  For  one 
wartime  wedding,  Mrs.  Frank  Paine  beat  the  gasoline  ration  by  arriving  from 
her  house  in  Wayland  in  a  horse  drawn  carriage.  Every  year  the  Christmas 
parties  grew  more  numerous  with  grandchildren.  Mrs.  John  B.  Paine  loved 
giving  them  Easter  parties  as  well.  The  back  parlor  by  that  time  was  closed 
off  and  filled  with  toys  of  long-lost  eras,  such  as  giant  tricycles  which  I  rode 
all  over  the  great  hall  —  quite  a  run. 

In  1966  Mrs.  John  B.  Paine  left  the  house  for  something  more  manageable 
on  Chestnut  Street.  Mr.  Clark  still  came  to  work  in  the  vegetable  garden  and 
the  barn.  Philip  Carrigan  still  delivered  eggs  from  the  chicken  coop.  Both  were 
ready  to  retire.  But  the  big  house  remained  vacant,  as  the  family  wondered 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  took  months  to  empty  it,  layer  by  layer,  of  a  century  of 
accretions.  Richard  Ames  came  over  to  sweep  stray  remnants  into  nice  neat  piles. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  forever.  Sadly,  in  1972,  the  big  house 
suffered  the  fate  of  many  other  oversized  houses  before  it.  Had  the  year  been 
1982,  this  sad  loss  would  not  have  been  necessary,  for  surely  preservation 
minded  Victoriana  buffs  would  have  found  in  the  house  a  challenge  worth  the 
cause,  and  two,  or  more,  families  could  have  coexisted  here  quite  as  peacefully 
as  had  Paines  and  Andersons  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


This  article  is  primarily  excerpted  from  Thomas  M.  Paine,  Growing  Paines , 
Paternal  Patterns  and  Matrimonial  Matters  in  a  Family  Boston  Born  &  Bred , 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  1991.  This  clothbound  book  of  over  350  pages  and  80  illus¬ 
trations  is  for  sale  by  the  author.  For  further  information  contact  the  author  at 
2  Cushing  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181.  Tel.  (617)  431-9759.  The  author 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Mildred  Anderson  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  housekeeper  Maria  von  Gerber’s  neice,  and  Linda  Carmichael,  of  Lynn- 
field,  Mass.,  Maria’s  great  niece,  for  sharing  reminiscences. 
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Key  to  Photographs 

A  portfolio  of  the  Paine  estate,  mostly  in  its  prime. 

10.  Front  parlor,  circa  1940.  The  court  cupboard  remains.  Mrs.  John  B. 
Paine’s  brother  Horace  Frazer,  Brookline  based  architect,  has  added 
bookcases,  over  which  hangs  the  framed  laurel  wreath  won  by  John  B. 
Paine  for  pistol  shooting  in  the  1896  Olympics  in  Athens.  Now,  too,  there 
is  a  step-down  greenhouse. 

1 1 .  Planting  plan  for  C.  J.  Paine,  Esq.  prepared  by  Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot, 
April  1894.  Lawn,  lawn  everywhere,  and  nary  a  straight  line  in  Olmsted’s 
palette,  save  a  fence  on  two  —  not  four  —  sides  of  the  tennis  court.  Lawn 
tennis,  it  should  be  noted,  lacked  full  enclosure  fences.  That  the  plan  was 
carried  out  at  least  in  part  can  be  inferred  from  the  survival  I  well  recall 
of  mature  Dutchman’s  pipe  vine  on  the  piazza,  just  where  shown  on  the 
plan,  (courtesy  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  National  Historic  Site) 

12.  The  study  or  office,  circa  1940,  showing  the  roll-top  desk  of  the  first 
generation  and  the  bird  trophies  of  the  second. 

13.  The  art  studio,  built  by  Gen.  Paine  for  his  artistic  daughters  Helen  and 
Georgina,  seen  in  1917,  a  year  after  Gen.  Paine’s  death.  The  windows  face 
north,  as  they  should.  (All  photos  taken  in  1917  are  by  John  B.  Paine, 
Jr.,  grandson  of  the  Paines.) 

14.  Portraits  by  the  Paines’  daughters  Helen  and  Georgina  hanging  in  the 
studio,  1917.  Mimi  is  the  subject  of  the  leftmost  three  on  the  bottom  now. 
Gen.  Paine  is  the  subject  of  the  second  from  the  right  on  the  top  row  of 
the  back  wall  —  and  also  of  the  bust. 

15.  The  art  studio  in  1925. 

16.  The  Big  House  in  the  aftermath  of  a  blizzard  in  1923.  To  the  right,  behind 
the  ell,  is  the  art  studio. 

17.  Winter  view  from  the  tower,  1923.  The  hazards  of  the  country  life:  auto 
being  dug  out  for  the  seventh  time  between  Highland  Street  and  the  barn. 
Beyond,  (left  to  right)  the  greenhouses,  bowling  alley  and  the  tennis  court. 
The  forest  is  much  thinner  than  today,  and  the  frontage  along  Highland 
Street  looks  open  clear  to  the  crest  of  the  road,  not  shown  to  the  right. 

18.  The  barn,  from  the  southwest,  on  the  circular  “avenue,”  1917. 

19.  Neighbor  Mrs.  B.  H.  Dickson  and  the  Paines’  granddaughter  Charlotte 
mounted  in  front  of  the  barn,  early  1920s.  Beyond,  to  the  left,  is  the  car¬ 
riage  barn,  with  its  stick  style  door. 

20.  The  greenhouses,  from  the  south,  1917.  Beyond  is  the  barn. 

21 .  The  bowling  alley,  1917.  The  level  ground  to  the  right  was  for  lawn  tennis. 
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